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Preface 


This book issues a serious challenge to the orthodox view of 
philosophy. and its accompanying narrative of development. l 

Ancient understanding viewed reality as a series of descending steps, 
srarüing with the most ineffable and most simple which is tirst unfolded 
through divinity and then moves down through varying conditions of 
existence — the highest of which are closest to the originating simplicity 
and are purely intelligible, but the lower being increasingly complex and 
changeable, ultimately becoming perceptible to the senses. These lower 
conditions of existence were not rejected as evil or illusive, but they were 
seen as deriving their worth and trustworthiness from their relation to the 
highest. Each plane of reality had its answering correspondence in the 
nature of the human being. Since the highest levels possessed the greatest 
intelligibility and stability, it was here that philosophers sought to centre 
the art and science of philosophy. For this reason philosophy was seen as 
an interior discipline which allowed a conscious and active participation in 
a divine and intellectual drama — in more modern terms it was considered 
to be a spiritual path, or a yoga of enlightenment. 

But at some point in the passage between the ancient and modern era, 
this view of philosophy and its purpose was largely lost, and today we find 
that that what is still called philosophy has allowed its centre to slip down 
the levels of reality. And, of course, the human faculties upon which 
modern philosophy is based are necessarily at the lower levels of thought: 
where philosophy was meditative, contemplative and even unitive, it is 
now confined to a narrow form of logical reason — forever stuck in the 
temporal world. Reason, once valued as a launching point to the realm of 
eternal intellect and thence super-eternal divinity, is now an end in itself. 
Modern philosophy has lost its nerve: like a pilot who no longer trusts his 
aircraft the forward thrust of reason races us along the ground but is 
never transferred to an upward movement into the free air. 

We now have the worst of both two possible worldviews: modern 
philosophy, generally speaking, no longer values metaphysics and theology 
(it considers both to be purely constructs of the human mind, with no 
basis in reality) and yet since the material world is no longer thought to be 
a manifestation of providential divinity, modernism cannot rid itself of a 
deep suspicion that body and matter are ulumately empty of goodness and 
meaning. 

We do not need to accept the present errors: what has been 
dirninished by centuries of neglect can be restored. 

lhis book is not the start of a radical reappraisal of western 
philosophy and its origins, but it is by far the most coherent and strongest 
call to this task that has been written in recent times. Once we step back 
with its author and examine the externa! and internal evidence for 
European (in other words Greek) philosophy having grown out of that of 
the Egyptians, the unbiased reader must conclude that it is incredible that 
any other possibility should have been entertained. Why should the 
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writers of antiquity have so consistently claimed that the best of their wise 
men had visited and Jearnt from the priests of Egypt unless there was a 
widespread and deeply held reverence tor that land and its teachings? 

To appreciate how philosophy's origins have been so thoroughly 
misrepresented, we need to follow Algis Uzdavinys’ exposition of the way 
in which the true and original nature and purpose of philosophy has fallen 
from both the scholarly and the common view over these many centuries 
past. And while ultimately the failure to recognise the Egyptian roots of 
western philosophy may be considered as a problem largely confined to 
historical accuracy, the failure to understand its nature and purpose has 
had — and still has — the most profound, extensive and worrying 
consequences for the whole of humankind. This is why Philosophy as a Rite 
of Rebirth is such a welcome contribution to the thought life of today. 

As with every radical change of position in any subject, there are likely 
to be details which will need to be readjusted once the dust has settled, so 
to speak, and other thinkers have added their own efforts to the task of 
exploring this new vista. Clearly the challenge this book lays down to the 
philosophers of today is to consider the very essence of philosophy as a 
participation in divine reality and, theretore, its activities as being primarily 
those of inner vision rather than mere logic. Once this posiWon is seen as 
valid — and this may take time, as inner vision is itself a discipline which 
requires gradual development — we can then move back across the 
writings of the tradition daling from between its Egyptian and 
Neoplatonic phases in order to consider them in this light. At present 
several writers, for example, see Plato himself as part of the movement 
away from divine vision towards the limitations of purely logical reason. 
We need to ask whether this is really so, or whether modern rationalistic 
schools have so thoroughly misrepresented him as a sceptical logician that 
this has been accepted too readily by those who are moving towards thts 
radical revision of philosophy: if this questioning is approached with an 
open mind, we may well find that Plato’s dialogues, replete as they are 
with passages of mythic images, with descriptions of Socrates in 
meditative states, and with their constant references to traditional myth 
and initiation, are in reality central to philosophy as rebirth. This is an 
exci&ng exploration awaiting further research and deep thought. 

Leaving this aside, we can see in Philosophy as a Rite of Rebirth that a 
sympathetic exploration of Ancient Egyptian high culture so clearly 
connects with the last flowering of Greek philosophy in the teachings of 
the late Platonists as well as with Eastern doctrines that we must again 
consider the now unfashionable concept of the extstence of a perennial 
and universal philosophy. The truths of this philosophy, as Thomas 
Taylor says, “which though they have been concealed tor ages in oblivion, 
have a subsistence coeval with the universe, and will again be restored, 
and tlourish, for very extended periods, through all the infinite revolutions 
of time.” 


Tim Addey, October 2008 


PHILOSOPHY AS A RITE OF REBIRTH 
INTRODUCTION 

‘The tide of our monograph may appear rather strange and paradoxical 
to those who are uncriücally tied to the prevailing modern systems of 
classification and presentation of "reality". Since philosophy now is 
irremediably reduced to an abstract philosophical discourse, itself 
frequently viewed as “an illness of language" by academic would-be- 
therapists, it is often very difficult to realize that an essential aspect of all 
ancient philosophy consists in the living praxis which faithfully follows the 
course of already established spiritual exercises and imitates archetypal 
patterns. The art of living demanded by the spiritual and material 
economy of the ancient theocratic state (itself regarded as an image of the 
celestial kingdom) and, eventually, by philosophy, understood as “love of 
wisdom", was not only a lived exercise, but, first and foremost, a lived and 
correcily performed sacred ritual of the great divine Mysteries, that is, the 
Mysteries of existence as played out by Being, Life, and Intellect 
themselves. 

lt would be unwise to pay too much attention to certain particular 
terms, for example, to argue that "philosophy" is exactly that term which 
should be applied to every manifestauon of coherent human thought at all 
costs. or that it needs to be saved from the modern abomination by all 
means. However, a consistent logic allows us to use this term in different 
historical and cultural contexts, in spite of the conventionally accepted 
usage restricted, as a cule, to certain exceptional methods of investigation 
or to particular fields of knowledge. This scholarly freedom of 
interpretation is not to be viewed as a frivolous voluntarism, for the 
simple reason, at least, that so-called philosophical rationalism can itself be 
uaced back to the hieratic systems of ancient semiotics which arc logically 
coherent meta-structures of metaphysical knowledge. 

In this respect, one should remember that even empirical and 
positivistic studies may be regarded as “fantasies elaborated in the genre 
of objective science and technical formula”.! By extension, one can speak 
of the genres and topoi not only in literature, but also in all aspects of human 
social and individual life, including philosophical reasoning, creative 
imagination, and any kind of “experience”. Even so-called scientific 
research and, as a consequence, contemporary technologies have their 
own “literacy style" and contain hidden ontological premises that arc 
utterly mythical, if not fantastic. Therefore James Hillman argues: 

“@ur lives are che enactment of our dreams; our case histories are 
from the very beginning, archetypally, dramas; we arc masks (personae) 
through which the gods sound (persanare)... AU ways of speaking of 
archetypes arc translations from one metaphor to another. Even sober 


operational definitions in the language of science and logic are no less 
metaphorical than an image which presents the archetypes as root ideas, 
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psychic organs, figures of myth, typica! styles of existence, or dominant 
fantasies that govern consciousness"? 

Instead of asking “what is philosophy?"*, one should perhaps ask what 
kind of contents, i.e., what kind of mental activities, spiritual dimensions, 
methods, attitudes, practices, oc even behavioural and ritual patterns may 
be subscribed under the name of “philosophy” when understood in the 
ancient sense of the way leading to wisdom. ‘lheretere our present 
intention is te show that philosophia in its Pythagorean, Platonic, and 
Neoplatonic form is structurally, thematically, and even genetically related 
to the ancient traditions of the Middle East, and especially those ot Egypt. 

The main distinction which charactenzes Hellenic philosophy is not 
rationality as such (because the mythological world-views and related 
philological or hermeneutical strategies are even more rational, systematic 
and coherent wholes), but its, partial at least, devaluation of images and 
adherence to the reasoning in abstract categories and “naked facts” ot 
logic. However, the main task of this philosophy remains essentially. the 
same: to change perverted human nature, to transferm it, eventually 
leading it to happiness and to a restored divine identity. This task is in fact 
directly inherited from the ancient “philosophies”, that is, from the 
mysteries of death, transformation, and spiritual rebirth, and the related 
cosmogonical theories, systems of archetypal symbolism, and ritualized 
exercises of the “normative divine life". 

The conventional story of “Western philosophy”, established and 
canonized in the 18 and 19th centuries, tells us that philosophy consists 
in replacing myth by reason and thereby raising a rational society with 
rational laws. For the Eucopean Enlightenment, it means the elimination 
of religion and of all irrational superstitions. Here "philosophy" is 
identified as a secular and rationalistic enterprise, directed against the 
“idols” of religious imagination and faith, oc, if a compromise should be 
involved, as a rational apology fer Christan sentiments, morality, and the 
“natural”? right of world dominion. ‘his very compelling post-Kantian 
identification of philosophy with an abstract philosophical discourse still 
dominates both scholarly and popular consciousness and provokes 
difterent ceactions, especially those raised by Traditionalists from one side 
and by Postmodernists from another. 

Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, one of the leading expositors of 
contemporary Traditionalist thought, nonetheless defines philosophy as “a 
wisdom about knowledge”, maintaining that “the problems of philosophy 
ace evidently those of rationalisation” , aimed at correlating the data 
previded by empirical experience through a reduction of pacticulars to 
universals. He savs: 

“Beyond this, however, philosophy has been held to mean a wisdom 
not so much about particular kinds of thought. as a wisdom about: 
thinking, and an analysis of what it means to think, and an enquiry as to 
what may be the nature of the ultimate cefecence of thought. In this sense 
the problems of philosophy ace with respect to the ultimate nature of 
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reality, actuality or exiperience:meaning by reality whatever is in act and 
not merely potential... Knowledge is not then of individual presentations, 
but of types of presentation; in other words, of tbings in their intelligible 
aspect, Le.. of the being that things have in the mind of the knower, as 
principles, genera and species. Insofar as knowledge is directed to the 
attainment of ends it is called practical; in so far as it remains in the 
knower, theoretical or speculative".* 

1n addition to being abstract, philosophy must be systematic so as to 
make one logical whole Now it is fairly clear that any of the great 
mythological and religious systems constitutes a closed logical whole, 
based on strictly metaphysical premises. Therefore A. K. Coomaraswamy, 
partly following the Peripatetic example, actually speaks of two 
philosophies. The First Philosophy, which stands in accord with “revealed 
uth” (or simply serves as its rational vehicle), is“no longer in the first 
place deductive and secondarily inductive, but inductive from first to last, 
its logic proceeding invariably trom the transcendental to the universal, 
and thence as before to the particular. This First Philosophy, indeed, 
taking tor granted the principle *as above, so below’ and vice versa, is able 
to find in every microcosmic fact the trace or symbol of a macrocosmic 
actuality, and accordingly resorts to ‘proof by analogy; but this apparently 
deductive procedure is here employed by way of demonstration, and not 
by way of proof, where logical proof is out of the question, and its place is 
iaken either by faith (Augustine’s aede ut intelligani) or by the evidence of 
immediate experience (a/au&i&apratya&sa) $ 

Accordingly, the subject of metaphysics is described as being that “of 
the Supreme Identity as an indissevarable unity of potentiality and act, 
darkness and light. .."? 

Jhe definition of metaphysics as invariably related to the monistic 
concept of an absolute Supreme Identity is not self-evident without a 
considerable hermeneutical attempt to explain it or construct such 
universal meta-theory which would be able to satisfy one’s “philosophical 
mind" in accord with particular speculative premises. Those premises 
include certain specific notions of immortality and eternity, death and 
rebirth, as well as an elaborated (often mythologized) hierarchy of being 
and a more or less explicit theory of divine archetypes. 

All these philosophical concepts, albeit expressed ín a language of 
myth, symbol, and ritual, are attested in the ancient Egyptian civilization 
aud stand at the roots of Hellenic modernization of that ancient 
"philosophy" whicb is based on identifications with the divine names and 
qualities that imply alchemical transfonnations within the officially 
established frame of the theurgic semiotics and royal iconology. In this 
respect, Franz Rosenthal speaks about “a common variation of the l-am- 
yeu concept > which (as the paradigmatic mystical assertion “l am you") is 
widespread in the ancient Egyptian. Assyrian, and Indian spiritual milieu. 
F. Rosenthal, being a faithful modernist, attributes its origins to “the 
murky world of magical longings" and argues as follows: 
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“Magic identification was a kind of standard procedure for solving the 
mysteries of both the natural and supernatural worlds. It was stated that 
this god z/s that god, a ;; b, and immediately, power was gained and 
difticulties were removed. The Sanskrit Brahmanas are replete with 
statements of this sort: ‘All the deities are Agni; all the deities are 
Vishnu...” The newcomer who is examined by the Brahman with the 
question ‘Who are you?’ is supposed to answer ‘I am yourself... Gnostic 
religions, in particular, are characterized by the tact that they reconstruct 
the power system that holds the world together or may tear it apart by 
means of an intricate series of muival identifications ot all known physical 
and historical data and metaphysical abstracuons. The understanding of 
the system is the first and decisive step toward salvation"? 

Knowledge of the divine becomes possible only through identification 
with it, and this identitication (or gradual transformation and moving 
through the series of identities), culminating in union, is thc ultimate goal 
ot the Egyptian philosophical way of life. This is a path which implies 
purification, correct performance of hieratic rites, moral perfection, 
contemplation, and knowledge which proved to be the main driving force 
ot illumination, alchemical transfermation and restoration of one's true 
divine identits. 

Pythagorean and Platonic philosophy, though operating on a different 
level of epistemology and dialectic. reveals the same hidden patterns. 
Therefore our aim is to explore these patterns and (as far as possible) 
indicate the ways of esoteric transmission, although the latter question is 
always secondary and rather marginal, mostly important for those naive 
entbusiasts of historical research whose scope is limited to supposed 
empirical or mechanical "influences". In short, certain aspects of Hellenic 
(especially Neopythagorean and Neoplatonic) metaphysics consist in 
designation and philosophical description ot the same divine principles 
and cosmogonical manifestations (the same in a universal sense of 
philosophia perennis, not of exact coincidence in the rcalm of historical tacts) 
which are already explicitly or implicitly presented in the hieroglyphic 
images and symbols employed by the Egyptian priests. 

The Greek philosophers themselves traced the seeds of their Aacresees 
back to the Egyptian hieratic tradition. The Neoplatonists recognized the 
divine origin of philosophia and compared it to metaphysical rites, or 
mysteries, aimed at the ascent of the soul and its final reunion with the 
denuurgic Intellect (News) and the Gne. This mystical task (the pathway of 
gods, devayana, in Upanishadic terms) implied just such an ontological, 
cosmological, and imaginal context of human existence which was 
inseparable from the overwhelming noctic network of divine energies. 
The word and image, or any other theurgic symbol, were taken as essential 
to the process of joining the human soul to its paradigms. The universe 
itself was cegarded as a kind of multi-dimensional text written by the 
divine sophia. Theretore “to philosophize" means to be in accord with this 
world-governing providence and employ ceriain sacramental esoteric 
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herineneutics for the correct reading of the ontological hieroglyphs. As 
Pierre Lory says: 

“By naming a thing of the world, the human being awakens because 
the name brings forth the internal reality which corresponds to what exists 
in himself”.? 

Since human languages, in certain ideal respects, are taken in traditional 
societies to be the refraction in the human mind of the noetic cosmos and 
its organization, the correct creative and ritualized cultic use of sacred 
language itselt (along with all possible riddles, puns, metaphysical 
etymologies, associations, and exegetical twists) may be regarded as 
uitamount to “philosophizing”. The end of this transforming speech and 
this "reading" is one's transformation, awakening, and rebirth. 

Accordingly, even moving across the qualitative and symbolic days of a 
sacred calendar is no less than following the “philosophical way" towards 
the desired integration by imitating the circumambulation of the Year. 
This both demiurgic and theurgic circle of the Year not only represents 
the individual's piligrimage to the archetypal principles (and his dramatic 
experience of the sacred), but serves as an actual model of one's 
philosophy in all its mystical, social, political, economical, ethical, and 
aesthetic aspects. It this traditional way of participation, of direct mythical 
experience and "surrender" (which, nonetheless, may involve the heroic 
aspect of initiation and trial) should be called "philosophy", then to 
philosophize means not to belong to the case ot an extraordinary 
exception. but to follow one's own “predestined” path — as if moving 
through the archetypal Text of theophanies, masks, and changing ranks of 
identities to the polarities (those ot Horus and Seth, of deva and asura) 
which transcend all duality. 

When radically formulated in terms of metaphysical “identities”, this 
tinal goal of philosophy — like the final goal of the ascent accomplished by 
the golden Horus in the Pyramid Texts — may be regarded as the building 
up of the tomb or the altar of sacrifice. Thus A. K. Coomaraswamy says: 

“What metaphysics understands by immortality and by eternity implies 
and demands of every man a total and uncompromising denial of himself 
and a (inal mortification, te be dead and buried in the Godhead... For the 
Supreme Identity is no less a Death and a Barkness than a Life and a 
Light, no less Asura than Deva... And this is what we understand to be 
the final purport of the First Philosophy." 

To call this hieratic enterprise — initially related to the particular trends 
of ancient thought — by the term of the “First Philosophy" is a matter of 
mere convention inherited from the tradition of Western scholasticism. 
However, the same idea of spiritual rebirth and final union dominated 
both Egyptian cultic practices and sophisticated Neoplatonic thought. 

lt is no wonder that Modernism (partly based on the Protestant legacy) 
rejects altogether this kind of sacramental philosophy and, instead, 
presents as philosophy its own way of explaining things and of imposing 
teducuonist ideological fantasies. I1 is even more interesting, however, 
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that so-called Postmodernism enjoys breaking with the entire 
philosophical tradition (classified, idolized, and cherished by Modernism) 
which, presumably, runs from Plato and Aristotle to Descartes and Hegel. 

Certain critics of modern social institutions describe this breaking as a 
rebellion against the totalitarian tendency in Western philosophy, thereby 
affirming as salutary the mind’s powerlessness to “think” the so-called 
Other and, consequently, instead of negative theology promoang all kinds 
of sheer irrationaltsm and stupidity. Michel Foucault argues: 

“The death of God sent all the stable forms of previous thought up in 
flames and used their charred remains to draw strange and perhaps 
impossible faces."? 

Richard Rorty, another influential writer, speaks of the utter 
bankruptcy of traditional philosophizing and of what he calls 
“epistemologically centred philosophy".!? His ruthless criticism is mainly 
directed against the whole epistemological project of modernity, initiated 
by the followers of Descartes and Kant. However, at the same time and 
by the same stroke, the Postmodern relatvists ridicule all traditional 
metaphysical systems (especially those belonging to the Neoplatonic 
stream), viewing their claims for divine truth and beauty as being utterly 
groundless ideological fictions. Philosophy itself is said to be coming to its 
unglorious end, since the “postphilosophical” attitude finds its solipsistic 
pleasure in rejecting any form of universal theory. 

The world is turned upside down Theretere it would be rather 
incorrect to think that one of the main characteristics of Postmodern 
thought consists of its insistence on the pamacy of the practical over the 
theoretical. The prax2: of self-indulgence, forgetfulness, deviation, and sin 
(if not an actual crime in the name of pseudo-humanism and democracy) 
is surely not the same as the spiritual praxzr of purification, ases. 
contemplation, selfsacrifice, remembrance, and virtue. The Postmodern 
fighters against the metaphysical order of things and against any shari'ah 
(that is, the sacred law) think that the dragon represents the values of the 
modern administrated and disciplinary world; therefore “these values must 
be destroyed if the spirit is to become the value-creating, life-affirming 
cbild".!* 

When spiritual sanity itself is turned into a fantasy, one thing is 
forgotten and neglected, namely, that, as Frithjof Schuon pointed out: 

“Intelligence has, on the one hand, no effective worth unless its 
contents are the fundamental and saving truths: on the other, intelligence 
must be in balance with virtue and faith”.!4 

Accordingly, the philosophical relativism of the “liteaftirming child” 
(to whom wisdom is tantamount to a seductive and wild public woman) is 
capable only of laughter and irony with their compelling logic of theatre. 
And the crazy Postmodern theatre is not that which presents the 
mysterious story of al-Khidr and Moses (even if seen through the eyes of 
Mulla Nasreddin). but that which shows the ugly traits of a trivial sado- 
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masochist play. This is because “an intelligence devoid of truth remains 
beneath itself", according to the apt remark made by F. Schuon.'5 As Gary 
B. Madison says: 

“We are inevitably condemned to relativism when, rejecting like Rorty 
the metaphysical notion of Truth, we reject also all metanarratives, when, 
that is, we reject the legitimacy of theory, which always seeks some form 
of #niversal validity. And, similarly, we find ourselves in a state of nihilism 
when, rejecting the metaphysical notion of Reality, we go on to assert as 
well that everyone's ‘truths’ are merely their own private ‘fictions’, when. 
that is, we equate fiction with mere semblance (simulacrum) and deny it 
the power to recreate or refigure, and thus enhance, what is called 
‘reality’. 

Our present task is not to argue against the mental acrobatics of those 
who follow R. Rorty or to claim that we are in possession ot certain 
exclusive “formal” truth, whatever this word may mean for different 
audiences. On the contrary, our purpose is quite humble: to discuss 
certain parallels between ancient Egyptian and Hellenic thought, and to 
show that phr/osophia (apart of other important aspects) is directly or 
indirectly based on the hieratic patterns of ancient cults and may itself be 
regarded as a rite of transformation and noetic rebirth. This hermeneutical 
rite of “philosophizing” (which partly consists in moving through the 
ontological text, that is, through the cosmic maze of ideas, thoughts. 
words, images, symbols, and deeds) is not simply a playful metaphorical 
enterprise that belongs to the realm of rhetoric, but involves the 
restoration of one's right mind and promises the final reunion with divine 
principles. ‘The metaphysical discourse thereby produced is based on 
noetic intuitions, ambivalent terms, and paradoxical images, thus 
constituting the closed “hermeneutical circle" of its own. lt cannot be 
sumply rendered into the positivistic language of “tacts” or turned into the 
“merely dead fiction” of the contemporary historical museum, without 
losing its hidden theurgic dimension, imaginative appeal and 
transformative barakah. 

Although every hermeneutical perspective constructs and reconstructs 
more or less coherent and meaningtal pictures of the past, always based 
on the particular spiritual needs and expectations of their real or imagined 
audiences, it would be unwise and incorrect to disregard most of them or 
to neglect them altogether simply because one’s mental horizon is ruled by 
learned "scientific" tales of a different kind. Always keeping in mind the 
larger metaphysical picture and accepting that different variations of 
hierarchy, far from being simply Platonic or Neoplatonic “inventions”, are 
valid tor their wider ontological contexts, one can equate par analogiam, tor 
example. the solar Atum-Ra to the Neoplatonic Nous, or one can use the 
terms sehem, shakti, and danamis as being, in certain cases, inter- 
changeable. However. such rather loose comparisons are not meant to 
chum the strict coincidence of their objects (figures of thought, literary 
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forms, underlying symbols, myths, and philosophical categories) in every 
respect or to “prove” that, historically speaking, any particular concept ot 
a certain tradition straightforwardly “derives” from another one which is 
similar but belongs to a foreign culture. 

To quote J. Hillman again (despite his persistent wish to reduce and 
transfer noetic realities to the level of psychic imagination): 

“The mind from the beginning must be based in the blue firmament, 
like the lazuli stone and sapphire throne ot mysticism, the azure heaven of 
Boehme, Philos sephia. ...i* is a mythical place that gives metaphorical 
suppert to metaphysical thinking. It is the presentatien ef metaphysics in 
image and form.”!7 

The present monograph consists of seven parts which are unequal in 
length and subdivided into chapters. Parts IV and V1 were initially written 
as separate essays, then revised and integrated into the book. This project 
would never have been accomplished without the kind support of the 
Matheson Trust. For their considerable assistance 1 am grateful to Reza 
Shah-Kazemi, Khalid Naqib, and my wife Virginia. 
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CNDERSTANDING ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY 


|. Philosophy and Eternal Wonder 


@ne must be careful in thinking that philosophia first appeared with 
Pythagoras (who visited all the Egyptian priests, acquiring al! the wisdom 
each possessed, according to Iamblichus in De va Pythagorica 4)', simply 
because he invented this term, according to the ancient Hellenic tradition. 
For Pythagoras, philosophy, associated with the way of Apollo, consists in 
a purification, in becoming aware of the divine principles and in 
assimilauon to God. This Pythagorean way of life (bios Puthagorikos: 
Rep.600ab) cannot be opposed to sacred rites, because the true and 
immortal divine nature is achieved not only by means of theoria, or 
contemplation of the universal principles of harmony, but through prex 
which is both askesis and therapeia. Pythagoras himself conducted the 
hieratic rituals behind a veil, but only those who had passed all five-year 
tests, initiations and necessary purifications were privileged to see the face 
of the Philosopher, their divine /egemon (spiritual guide and leader). Thus, 
with certain subtle reservations, we should accept the claim made by 
David R. Fideler: 

“Yet while Pythagoreanism remains closely related to the Orphic 
thought of the period, the clearly distinguishing factor between the two is 
that for the Pythagoreans liberation from the wheel is obtained not 
through religious rite, but through philosophy, the contemplation of first 
principles. Hence, philosophia is a form ot purification, a way to 
immortality. As others have observed, whereas the Eleusinian mysteries 
offered a single revelation, and Orphism a religious way of life, Pythagoras 
offered a way of life based on philosophy"? 

However, philosophia, or rather philosophizing — understood in the 
ancient sense as a special way of life and paideia, as seeking of truth — is 
modelled on the inner theurgic patteras and cosmic rhythms. 1t is a grave 
mistake to regard “ritual” (selete, or ritas, the last word being closely 
connected with the Vedic concept of sta, the universal order maintained 
by the constant shea erga, divine works) merely as an external ceremony 
which injures the Protestant and Modern iconoclastic sensibilities. 

Perhaps the “wonder” which, according to the ancients, provokes the 
“birth of philosophy” has nothing arbitrary and “spontaneous” as 
understood in the Modern liberal sense, because this secondary wonder 
repeats the primeval cosmogonical wonder. In Pharaonic Egypt, the 
wonder hymned by the Eastern Bax (the spiritual manifestations of Thoth) 
al the rise. or rebirth. of the Sun reflects the eternal wonder which 
constitutes the blissful divine Selfconsciousness at the appearance ot the 
noetic Sun, ef Aaim-Ra, who stems from the abyss of inetfable waters. 
And this wonder at sunrise is not complete without the wonder at sunset 
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when the mystery of death is revealed and Anubis leads to the tomb and 
the inner Osirian temple of alchemical transformation. 

If human wonder (/hawmagzein), when facing life and death, divine 
glories and terrestrial miseries, is the true origin of philosophizing, then 
we should agree with Ch. Evangeliou that philosophical speculation can 
go as far back as the appearance of Axthmpos.3 But the related passage 
from the Theaetefus of Plato proves that this wonder is discussed along 
with the concept of initiation: 

“This sense of wonder is the mark of the Pbilosopher. Philosophy 
indeed has no other origin, and he was a good genealogist who made Iris 
daughter of Thaumas... Then just take a look around and make sure that 
none of the uninitiated overhears us. I mean by uniniwated the people 
who believe that nothing is real save what they can grasp with their hands 
and do not admit that actions and processes or anything invisible can 
count as real” (Theaet.155dc). 

Plato clearly states that philosophical wonder is wonder raised by 
things real and invisible, i.e., the Forms, or noctic realities, and this 
“miraculous” philosophical knowledge regarding the ascent to the 
[ntelligible realm is not arrived at or learned at random, but constitutes the 
essence of initiation. 

In addition to initiation and guides, philosophy requires leisure, 
understood as a necessary condition fer the contemplative life as long as 
this “leisure” does not consist of the regular toil of the “liturgic life”, 
conducted in the Egyptian temples nor, by extension, the daily life 
dictated by pious ascetic attitudes. According to the testimony provided 
bv Aristotle: 

“That philosophy is not a science of production is clear even from the 
history of the earliest philosophers. For it is owing to their wonder that 
men both now begin and at first began to philosophize... And a man who 
is puzzled and wonders thinks himself ignorant (whence even the lover of 
myth is in a sense a lover of wisdom, for the myth is composed of 
wonders" (Metaph.982bl 1-19). 

“Hence when all such inventions were already established, the sciences 
which aim neither to give pleasure nor to procure the necessities of life 
were discovered, and discovered first in the places where men first began 
to have leisure. This is why the mathematical arts were founded in Egypt; 
for there the priestly caste was allowed to be at leisure" (ibid., 981b 19-24). 

Those contemporary scholars who have a strong ideological bias 
(especially when the academic scepticism itself becomes a sort of sinister 
ideology), a bias based on the Modern and Postmodern “scientific” 
mythology, are condemned to blindness and may quickly dismiss the 
tollowiag claim of Isocrates about Pythagoras: 

“On a visit to Egypt he became a student of the religion of the people, 
and was tirst to bring to the Grceks all philosophy, and more 
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conspicuously than others he seriously interested himselt in sacrifices and 
in ceremonial purity...” (Bossz7s 28). 

According to [socrates, the ancient Egyptians, who are strong in their 
piety and in prac tical wisdom (ewsebeta kat phronests), introduced the practice 
of philosophy (pArlosophias askesin) for the soul, “a pursuit which has the 
power. not only to establish laws but also to investigate the nature of the 
universe” (ibid.21ff). This perspective shows Pythagoras as merely the 
uispired and gifted imitator who played a role of philosophical avatar tor 
the voung Hellenic civilization and built up his philosophy on the already 
firmly established tradition. 

To assert that philosophy (and it has many different forms beyond that 
ot discursive Western rationalism) begins with wonder means to trace it 
back to the sep sep: (the Egyptian “first time”), to the noesic revelations and 
the archetypal Ancestor of humanity itself. In tact, philosophy deals with 
just a few essential questions: (1) Who we are, and (2) What we ought to 
do. in order to improve our being and escape the threat of perdition. 
Knowledge of our identities and relawons to the archetypal realm is not 
necessarily produced by fluctuating human opinions and fancies: more 
frequently it is regarded as God-sent from the beyond, revealed from 
above or (rom within. It is therelore no wonder that fer Arabs and 
Muslims in general Adam is the first among prophets. 

This theme is elaborated and developed by the eminent Andalusian 
Sut Ibn al-‘Arabi (sometimes called Ibn Aflatun, Son of Plato) who 
regards Adam as the very first principle of retlectton and the spirit of the 
retlected torm. For the shaykh atakbar, Adam is equivalent to the 
archetype of humankind, the principle of the creative process, close to the 
Plounian Intellect (Nous) or, perhaps. its image at the level of the universal 
Soul, Adam integrates in himself all cosmic realities and their individual 
manifestations, and all the Names of God; therefore he is an agent of 
cidetic knowledge. Ibn al-'Arabi says: 

“Were ir not that the Reality permeates all beings as ferm [in His 
qualitative term], and were it not for the intelligible realities, no [essential] 
determination would be manifest in individual beings. Thus, the 
dependence of the Cosmos on the Reality for its existence is an essential 
factor... You are now aceuainted with the Wisdom involved in the 
carporeal formation of Adam, his outer form, as you have become 
acquainted with the spiritual formation of Adam, his inner form, namely, 
that he is the Reality [as regards the latter] and that he is creature [as 
regards the (ermer]. You have also learned to know his rank as the all- 
synthesizing [ferm] by which he merits the {divine| Regency”.* 

According to Neoplatonic philosophy, the divine Intellect thinks of the 
totality of the universe of Forms to which it itself has given rise. He is the 
eternal creator and sustainer of all subsequent ontological manifestation, 
therefere at any specific ume and any place one by necessity can glimpse 
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the same truths and construct similar metaphysical doctrines, though 
expressed in different terms, styles, and images. Such perspective provides 
a firm foundation for the “perennial philosophy" in its countless outtiows. 
The boundless noetic world (kosmos noefos) consists in complete non- 
spatiality and contains in itself the principles of any possible wisdom, 
regardless of thew sometimes distorted earthly reflections and historical 
trajectories. 

The only problem is that most of the so-called Modern thinkers 
cannot accept the “hypothesis” of the Forms or the divine Intellect. 
According to their presumption, any philosophy that approaches or claims 
to approach the divine presence, unity, or wisdom, ends in the struggle of 
absolute truths and confronts only its own deadly violence. Positivistic 
optimism gives promise for salvation through ever increasing intermation, 
sometimes worthless and even harmful for spiritual integrity. [n a certain 
sense J. Derrida may be correct in describing violence as the ideological 
dominance exercised by metaphysics (in the Modern distorted sense of 
this term), but his own linguistic grammatology exercises a similar, if not 
greater violence. With permanent cynicism and laughter one cannot cope 
with contradictions which are present at the level of discursive thought, 
and so eventually one may depart from “philosophy” altogether. 
However, our present task is to analyse ancient ways of thought which are 
inseparable from noetic certainty, revelation and ascent to the divine. 


2. Learning to Live and Learning to Die 


The traditional Egyptian paideia (education) consisted in energizing 
superior and integral wisdom for the good of the entire body-like state 
(permeated and sustained by the royal a, the vital principle) and tor the 
soul (ba), both governed by the sacred principle of waar (truth, right 
measure, justice). This pardeta had been under the rulership of the priests, 
or philosophers, as Isocrates maintained, because the priests had a leisure 
(schele), which allowed learning (schok), aimed at producing the 
contemplative man (aver theorettkos). \€ we accept the fact that the ancient 
Hellenes (not only the Pythagoreans) revered the Egyptian ferm of 
government and imitated their teachings regarding the soul and their 
spiritual exercises, there is no reason to doubt that phi/esophia (at least in a 
certain special sense) is indeed a product of Egypt. The term itself 
(Isocrates is among the first of those who started to use it) may simply be 
a rendering el an analogous Jigyptian rerm. now unknown, but probably 
related to some compound of »e (love) and rks (knowledge). 

lr is not necessary to be a cultural hero te understand that the term 
"philosophy" may cover and include different ways of thought which 
cannot be reduced to the “monomythic” Hellenic rationalism, praised by 
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those who thereby try to conceal their own intellectual crimes and excuse 
seme Modern supersations. As John P. Anton observes, while discussing 
the philosophical trust in eros and in the power of gos (which cannot 
endure without the divine language of Being and sacred Mythology): 

*[ fecl certain that the right to philosophize, to gain access to this 
intellectual virtue is not something one secures by paying annual dues to 
ihe American Philosophical Association". 

It is difficult to decide whether the Greek term søns (intellect, intuition, 
perceiving, essential and nondiscursive understanding) may really be 
derived trom the Egyptian verb xz, na (see, look), related to the Greek 
noto (see, perceive, observe), or the Greek sophia (wisdom) — from the 
Egyptian seba (icaching, learning, star), as Martin Bernal boldly asserts.? 
However, such philological uncertainty cannot prevent us from 
recognizing the Egyptian “philosophy”, or love of wisdom and learning. 
The term sebayt, teaching, employed by the Egyptians themselves, was 
used to designate various texts of instructions, complaints and praises, 
including those belonging to the wisdomliterature. Such ancient sages 
(sometimes turned into the archetypal authorities) as Hardjedet, Imhotep, 
Neferty, Khety, Ptahemdjehuty, Khakheperresonbe, Ptahhotpe and 
IXaires, mentioned by the Papyrus Chester Beatty IV of Ramesside date, 
may be regarded as spiritual guides and philosophers. Also we suspect that 
some kind of “philosophy” may be deduced from the symbolism of 
sacred art and the temple rites, because the later Platonic philosophy is 
consciously or unconsciously modelled according to the hidden ritualisuc 
patterns. 

The wisdom-literature as such constitutes only a small and perhaps 
“modernized” part of the abundant writings produced in ancient Egypt. It 
assigned the central position to Neter ( "God" as an anonymous term), 
regarded as Creator and Sustainer of all things, the sovereign Led, 
supreme [Judge and ever-present Helper. the invisible and omnipotent 
Shepherd of mankind. Man's responsibilimes towards Him consist of 
worship, obedience aud trust, especially emphasized in the Ramesside age, 
when personal piety becomes an exemplary virtue. The ideal of the truly 
silent man (ger paa), ficst found in early wisdom-literature and developed 
by the New Kingdom (1550-1070 B.C) theologes, is really the 
Pythagorean ideal. This concept of silence is not only the prerogative of 
initiates who face the ineflable Principle, but includes the proper attitude 
before a deity in the temple and in the worshipper’s heart, good manners 
in the presence of teacher, higher official and friend, self-control (ger) and 
subduing of passions, exercised by the “rational soul”, te put it into the 
later Hellenic terms. Sometimes this ruling principle is understood and 
represented as the overwhelming ka of the Pharaoh, who himself ts the 
Son of Ra. 
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The ancient Egyptian texts net only deal with the fate of the soul (£a) 
in the Netherworld, but provide the motivation for the good life here and 
now by doing the will of God (re&Zerz en nete. The admonitions inscribed 
in the tomb ef Petosiris, the renowned sage and priest of Thoth (around 
+t! century B.C.), appeal to the living: 

“O you who come afterwards, @ every man who reads writing, come 
and read these inscriptions which are in this tomb that | may guide you to 
the path of life and tell you vour conduct, |in order that you may moor at 
the harbour of the ci]ty of generations. Sheuld you hold firm te my 
sayings, you will discover their value and will thank me tor them."* 

This one and other similar texts (sebayé) advise the reader to follow 
iruth and wisdom in every pursuit, ie., to live and depart to the beautiful 
West (te die) according to the established patterns of a pious and 
righteous servant of God. 

A student of ancient civilizations must remember censtantly that even 
in Graeco-Roman antiquity philosephy was regarded as spiritual guidance 
toward a happy life as well as initiation, successful transformation and 
integration into the “divine chorus" atter death. 

I. Hadot describes it briefly as characterized by two paradigmatic 
Formulas: learning te live and learning te die, where the latter formula can 
be regarded as the logical presupposition of the tormer.? 

Seen in this light, 5//uophia is a method aimed at the elimination of 
irratienal fears, ambitions, and passions, at transformation and rcceveung 
of eur essential identity. It requires the aspirant to act in a pious and holy 
fashion (easebos kai hosios), realizing that all initiatiens and visions are 
cenlerred on intellect by the hidden powers within the immense temple of 
the gods, which is the universe itself. “Everything is full of geds", 
according to Thales of Miletus (f.22DK); theretore in erder te 
philosephize it is necessary to be pious. 

Since a parallel is established between (1) a temple ef initiation like that 
of Eleusis and (2) the cosmos, the most holy of temples, human beings 
observe many wonders and initiatoty spectacles (mustika theamata) in both 
of them. For this reason, the ancient Egyptians present the image of the 
stability of principles in “the holiest of temples which is the werld” 
(Proclus In Tim. 1.124.16-19). The time between birth and death is an 
uninterrupted feast and liturgy which must be preperly performed: 

“For the world is a very holy temple and most werthy of Ged; man is 
intreduced into it by birth and there he does not contemplate statues 
(agaknaton) made by the hand of man and deprived of movement, but the 
sensible realiues which the divine Intellect has brought inte being in 
imitation of the intelligible realities. as Plato says... Our life which is an 
absolutely perfect admissien and initiawen into these mysteries (mHestn onta 
kat teleten teleiotaten) must be full of confidence and joy... But these feasts 
which Ged offers to us and in which he is the mystagogue are prolaned tf 
we spend the best part ef our lives in lamentation, recriminations and 
exhausting anxieties” (Plutarch De (ranquillitate animi 20.477cd). 
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In antiquity, the theoretical side of philosophy, if thts specitic side 
existed at all apart trom the general theological and mythical outlook, was 
subordinated to the practical side. This practical side (which included 
contemplation) was regarded as “philosophizing” proper, and applied to 
all aspects of life - political, ethical, liturgical and mystical. Being 
considered as spiritual guidance and education toward all goodness, 
beauty, and wisdom, ancient philosophy was only secondarily seen as a 
theoretical esplanawon of the world. And this explanation itself, along 
with the knowledge of epistemology and logic, served as an icon in order 
to provide the necessary intellectual conditions tor a happy life, and tor 
spiritual transtormation and ascent (anagoge), or return (epistrephe), to the 
list Principle, the source of all being, lite, and intelligence. However, the 
philosophical schools which emerged in the 4 to 3*4 centuries B.C. and 
introduced a new type of spiritual guidance (“an organized work of love", 
«med at rationalization of thought and conduct) considered that moral 
and ontological self-knowledge must precede all spiritual progress in the 
philosophical discovery of the hidden truth (aletheia). 

But every philosophical tradition expected to teach its adherents how 
to die. This aim was achieved through the critical analysis of phenomena, 
self-examination, and askests, largely derived from  Egypwan and 
Pythagorean sources. The different kinds of commentary, allegorical 
explanation and symbolic interpretation were used — some tound in the 
privileged texts written by the feunders of Aazresezs, others in divine oracles 
and sacred rites. Such hermeneutical practices were thought to lead to 
inner transformation and spiritual rebirth. Nevertheless, the written texts 
and logical systems of thought, constructed using powers of discursive 
reasoning, were regarded only as a temporary measure in place ot personal 
instructions of the spiritual guide (Authegemon. hegemon). He shows the way 
and therefore must be trusted and treated as a godlike tather. Thus, 
according to this line of traditional thinking, the Stoic Epictetus presents 
an acute and revealing question: 

“Do | go to my teacher prepared to obey him like an oracle? Or am 1 
not also one ot those, who in their tolly only go to school in order to learn 
the history of philosophy, to understand books which they did not 
understand betore and to explain them to others should the occasion 
arise?” (Discourses 2.2 1.1). 


3. Ancient Practices of Wisdom 


Contrary to current opinion, expressed as rationalistic dogma which 
holds ancient philosophy (or philosophy as such) to be an exclusively 
intellectual, theoretical, system-building or system-demolishing activity, 
recent investigations are able 1 show that tt consists primarily in 
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contemplation ot cosmic beauties and noetic archetypes of being as well 
as in fulfillment of the /e/os which is present in the human soul. As Ch. 
Evangeliou emphasizes, for Plato and Aristotle, the genuine Hellenic 
philosopher is most beloved of the Hellenic gods (sheophilestatos). This 
author cites the assertion made by Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan that “the 
Upanishads speak to us of the way in which the individual self gets at the 
ultimate reality by an inward journey, an inner ascent” and adds: the same 
goal pervades the Hellenic philosophical tradition from Pythagoras to 
Proclus, if correctly understood." 

A. H. Armstrong also insists that. for ancient philosophers, philosophy 
as preparation for death was an extremely demanding way of life requiring 
the intense study of the whole of reality, not simply “scientific” 
understanding of tbings.'' Philosophy is concerned not only with human 
well-being, but with the search for soul-transforming wisdom. For 
Plotinus, this means to recover the soul's “ancient state" (archatan 
batastasin: Enn. 1V.7.9.31; cf. Plato Rep.547b 6-7). lt is the same as to be 
illuminated by the truth from the Good, which radiates truth over all the 
intelligibles. Tbe soul, purified and cleansed by philosophy, resembles the 
“living gold" (chrusos empsuchos. ibid., 1V.7.10.48): 

“This soul does make it clear thatits evils are external accretions to the 
soul and come from elsewhere, but that when it is purified the best things 
are present in it, wisdom and all the rest of virtue, and are its own. If, 
tben, tbe soul is something of this kind when it goes up again to itself, it 
must surely belong to that nature which we assert is tbat of all the divine 
and eternal. For wisdom and true virtue are divine things (phrenesis gar kar 
arete alethes theta onta), and could not occur in some trivial mortal being, but 
something of such a kind [as to possess them] must be divine (the‘on), 
since it has a share in divine things through its kinship and 
consubstantiality (dz« sungeneian kai to bomousion: Enn. IV.7.10.11-20). 

Having ascended to the divine the philosopher-sage can pronounce, 
following Empedocles: “Greetings, I am for you an immortal god" (charret, 
ego d humin theos ambrotos). The great Sufi masters, such as Abu Yazid al- 
Bistami (4.874) and al-Hallaj ibn Mansur (4.922) clearly follow the same 
stream of "spiritual drunkenness” («#&s) and ecstatic outbursts (shatahal). 

According to Pierre Hadot, who thoroughly investigated the very 
nature of ancient philosophia, its literary genres, rhetorical rules, exegetical 
strategies, and spiritual exercises, an implicit distinction between 
philosophy and philosophical discourse is already evident in Plato’s 
definition of philosophy as a training for death (Phaed.67cd). It means tbat 
philosophy consists in liberating the soul from passions. This liberation is 
achieved through the practice of the virtues and knowledge, that is 
through a lived concrete exercise, stripping away everything that is not 
truly itself, The ancient philosophy, which cures the soul's illness by 
teaching a radically new way of life, removes forgetfulness and is nol 
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simply “a discourse about objects, be they even the highest, but it wishes 
actually to tead the soul to a living, concrete union with the Intellect and 
the Good".'2 Therefore phi/o-sophia — the love of wisdom, is an art of 
loving, seeing, understanding, and living, not simply of constructing a 
technical jargon reserved for specialists. It is a method of purification and 
spiritual ascent which demands a radical iranstormation of one’s thought 
and existence in order to reach the /e/os described as “wisdom”. And the 
real wisdom does not merely cause us to know discursively: it makes us 
"be" in a different way!? by uniting knowledge (grosi) and being (ousia). 

Although this wisdom is regarded as the knowledge of causes and 
principles, ie, as prete philosophia, “trst philosophy", by Aristotle 
(Metapb.98]b 25-982 ab), some of the ancient philosophers viewed it as 
inctlable and unspeakable. Thus, in order to be a lover of wisdom, to live 
a philosophical lite, to “philosophize”, it is not necessaty to develop a 
philosophical discourse in the sense of an elaborate scientific system and 
to carry out academic research. Rather, every person who lives according 
to the rules of intellect (245) or to the precepts left by the founder of any 
particular school (Jazreszr) is considered a pliilosopher. 

But what about those who consciously lived according to the revealed 
divine patterns, mythical paradigms and sacramental rituals? May they be 
regarded as philosophers and why? Of course, if the definitions of 
philosobbia and philosophizing are restricted to certain historical forms of 
rauonalism and logic. the attitude of philosophia perennis may rightly be 
labelled as uncritical and even silly. Why must one be captured by the term 
philosophia and try to expand its meaning in order to cover so many 
ditferent forms of religious thought, devotional and cultic practice? 

However, our position, which recognizes the universality (but not 
uniformity) of human love and longing lor wisdom, itsell constitutes one 
of many possible philosophical perspectives, which are not limited to 
spurious postmodern fiction. Therefore the widened application of the 
term “philosophy” is approved, despite the negative attitude and scorn of 
those modern thinkers who themselves usurped the right meaning of this 
term, claiming it exclusively fer their narrow one-sided use. And in many 
cases the opinions of the ancients (especially of those who followed the 
Pythagorean tradition) provide considerable support for our perspective. 
So now let us turn to the numerous historical testimonies. 

The spiritual and intellectual traditionalism of the late Roman world 
made no distinction between the truth revealed by oracles and those 
stated by divinely possessed or inspired philosophers. The only 
reservation regarding an unequal validity o£ different “philosophies” is 
made by the emperor Julian in the following assertion: 

*Only philosophy is suitable for us (priests), and of philosophers only 
those who acknowledge the gods as the guides of their pedes, for 
example. Pythagoras, Plato. Aristotle and those who follow Chrysippus 
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and Zeno. For we should not occupy ourselves with all philosophers. or 
with all doctrines, but only with those philosophies that imbue us with 
piety and teach us about the gods...” (Ep.89b).'4 

According to Julian and other Neoplatonists, famous for their cultic 
preoccupations, Plato is the authoritative expositor of the divine 
mysteries, but even his doctrines must be read, interpreted and followed 
only in the proper esoteric manner. Thev need to be harmonized with the 
oracles and revelations granted by the gods to different nations. In his 
letter to the philosopher Theodorus, the high-priest “of all temples in 
Asia", Julian savs: 

“For | certainly am not one of those who believe that the soul perishes 
betore the body or along with it. nor do | believe any human being but 
only the gods (tors theots de monon). since it is likely that they alone have the 
most pertect knowledge of these matters, if indeed we ought to use the 
word ‘likely’ of what is inevitably tme: since it is fitting for men to 
conjecture about such matters, but the gods must have complete 
knowledge" (Ep.20). 

Real knowledge about divine matters cannot stem [rom discursive 
human reasonings. It may only be sent “from above”, from the realm of 
Ideas, or revealed by the divine Intellect to the human intellect, as long as 
it is purified (this is the aim of philosophical exercises) and able to receive 
a glimpse of the supreme Light. Therefore for the true philosopher, as 
Damascius maintains, it is not enough to be skilled in the externals of 
philosophy, concerned with a multitude of theories and brilliant 
syllogisms. U a person is “inwardly barren of soul and lacking in true 
knowledge (s#d.33), he cannot be reckoned among those who belong to 
the holy race (era genea) and cannot be regarded as a true philosopher. 
Hence, not only Sceptics or Epicureans, bur even those Platonists who are 
characterized merely by external learning (which may be very impressive 
indeed) are excluded from the circle of true philosophers. ‘hey are not 
“divine men" (feror andres), since true divine philosophers are the winged 
souls who have accomplished (or at least started) their ascent and dwell in 
“the plain of truth". 

The philosophers belonging to the holy race are described as 
possessing intrinsic sanctity: they live apart, “leading the blissful life which 
is pleasing to the gods, devoted to philosophy and worship of divine 
beings" (1:495). Against this loíty ideal merely accurate discursive 
learning and human culture are not regarded as sufticient: divine 
possession (exthonstasmos), separation of the soul from the body (e&stass) 
and the ascent (wmagoge) into the realm of the divine are required: 

"Those who apply themselves to things perishable and human, or who 
seek too hastily to gain understanding. or who are too eager for 
knowledge (philomatheis), obtain little of the wisdom that is great and 
divine. Among the ancients, Aristotle and Chrysippus were immensely 
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gifted, but they were extremely avid (or knowledge and hard-working, so 
they did not complete the whole ascent” (1:74.36) 

‘The “knowledge” mentioned in this excerpt by Damascius is not 
something sucb as tbe Hermetic gross or Plato's epesteme, but rather a 
passion for learning without practising the spiritual elevation, equally 
characteristic of contemporary Western philosophers and scientists. The 
Neoplatonists made a distinction between (1) conventional philosophy 
concerned with abstract philosophical contemplation and ordinary paideia 
and (2) priestly, or divine, philosophy, practised “by certain true priests 
(hupo de tinon hiereon aletbinon) who had adopted the manner of lite 
appropriate to iniwation into the mysteries" (Proclus Plot. Theol. 1.1}, and 
this philosophy leads to union with the gods. The priestly philosophy is 
partly inherited from the ancient Oriental civilizations and related to pious 
sacramental actions, theurgic initiations and divine names. 

Therefore the emperor Julian praises the ancients as “not possessed of 
a wisdom acquired and fabricated like ours, but philosophizing in a natural 
manner” (af anutophuos philosophountes. @r. 1L82b). In this case, the 

natural” means closer to the divine origin, to the Golden Age, “naturally” 
revealed. not acquired through discursive training and system-building. It 
is almost certain that these “ancients” are not the “first Greek 
philosophers", known to us from the current Western histories of 
philosophy. but more probably the Egyptian, Mesopotamian, Phoenician, 
or Indian sages. 


*. True Ancient Philosophy and the Way of Pious Living 


The Platonic philosopher Celsus around AD 180 wrote a book against 
Christians entitled Aæthes Lagos which did not survive. However, Origen's 
Cuntra Celsum preserved certain fragments, one of which runs as follows: 

“There is an ancient doctrine which has existed from the beginning, 
which has always been maintained by the wisest nations and cities and 
wise men" (Contra Celsum 1.14). 

The wisest nations are those famous for their philosophy or mysteries. 
LC. Egyptians, Assyrians, Indians, Persians, @drysians, Samothracians. 
nd Bleusinians. |. C. M. Van Winden argues that a/ethes logos really means 
“wue wisdom", instead of “true doctrine" as it is held by H. Chadwick and 
other scholars.!5 But this academic controversy is not very important for 
our subject. Celsus simply states the common belief of his time that 
religious and philosophical truth shines more brightly at the beginning. In 
other words. he speaks about the primordial tradition, be it a teadition of 
"wisdom" or “philosophy”. He even makes no distinction between the 
philosophy proper and the mystery cults, because he speaks in the same 
breath of Eleusinians (who are not a “nation” in any normal sense) and 
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the Assyrians (who built a huge empire and whose name in Roman times 
was used rather loosely). 

Clement of Alexandria also affirmed the existence of an ancient 
philosophy which may be found all over the civilized world, because every 
nation had its own philosophers and sages. Therefore he argues: 

*] think that it was in the realization of the great benefit accruing from 
the sages that all the Brahmans, the Odrysae, the Getae, and the people of 
Egypt honoured these men and made philosophy a public institution and 
examined their words as sacred texts, together with the Chaldeans and the 
inhabitants of Arabia Felix (as it is called), and of Palestine, and a 
considerable section of the Persian people, and countless other peoples in 
addition" (Stromaters 1.68.1). 

For the modern scholar it is quite uncomfortable to find some 
“ancient philosophy” even in the south of Arabia; therefore he is happy to 
dismiss this and other similar accounts as crazy tales. But it is well attested 
that early Christianity, fer instance, regarded itself as a prolongation and 
Balfllment of an ancient philosophy. Therefore let us see how the true 
philosophy is described by the early Christians themselves. According to 
Justin the Martyr who wrote the Dialogue with Trypho the Jew at about AD 
160: 

“Philosophy is really the greatest and most honourable thing man can 
possess. It alone brings us to God and unites us with Him and truly holy 
are those who apply themselves to philosophy. What philosophy really is 
and why it was sent down to men has escaped the masses. @therwise 
there would be no Platonists, Stoics, etc.” (Dialogue 2.1). 

It follows that philosophy is sent down to men and ultimately based on 
a divine authority, because true philosophy *alone brings us to God and 
unites us with Him". Being the knowledge of being (episteme ton ontos), 
philosophy is knowledge ot God, ot what is true and truly exists. To see 
God is the aim of Plato’s philosophy (ibid.,2.6). So, Platonism is viewed as 
being close to revelation: surely “sent down" to Plato. In Justin’s Dialogue 
Trypho the Jew raises the tollowing question: 

“Do not all philosophers in all their discussions discuss God? Bo they 
not investigate His sovereignty and providence on every occasion? And is 
inquiring about the divine not the task of philosophy?” (ibid.). 

For Clement of Alexandria, philosophy is a form ot the practice of 
wisdom, and wisdom is the scientific understanding of things divine, 
human, and their causes (S/romaters 1.50.1). Since the Lord himself says, “I 
am the truth” John 13.6), philosophy, being a direct gift of God, includes 
«uestiens concerning truth and the nature of the universe. Those 
philosophers who receive their knowledge from the supreme Truth, God 
himself, are the true inittates (ibid. 1.32.4). Clement of Alexandria says that 
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“there is only one way of truth, but different paths trom different 
laces join it, just like tributaries flowing into a perennial river" 
(ibid.,1.29. 1). 
^ He is not very impressed by Hellenic philosophy which, in his opinion, 
shows a skill in sophistry and in many cases seems to him to be simply a 
power operating on the imagination, using arguments to implant false 
opinions. Therefere, along with Hellenic philosophy, likened to a little Gre 
(stolen as ít were by Premetheus) which blazes up helpfully into a useful 
light. a trace of wisdom, Clement discerns a non-Hellenic philosophy 
which comes directly trom God and is based on divine knowledge and 
faith. Following already established tradition, he argues that the Hellenes 
themselves borrowed much of their wisdom. With great satistaction 
Clement guotes Megasthenes, the ambassador of Seleucus I to India 
(about 350290 B.C.) who wrote in the third volume of his History of India: 

“However, all that has been said by the ancients about nature is also 
said by philosophers outside Greece, the Brahmans in India, and the 
people called the Jews in Syria” (ibid.,1.72.5). 

Drawing necessary intormation trom Alexander Polihystor's book On 
Pythagorean Symbols and other unknown Hellenistic sources, Clement also 
claims that Pythagoras was the disciple of Senchis, the “highest prophet” 
ot the Egyptians, Plato of Sechnupis of Heliopolis, and Eudexus the 
Cnidian ot Chonupis (.S/rom. 1.69.1). In addition, Pythagoras is claimed to 
be a pupil of the Assyrian Zaratus and even of the Brahmans (ibid., 
1.70.1). 

For Clement, truth is one and under the sole charge of Wisdom. But 
the philosophic schools, whether Hellenic or not, “are like the Maenads 
scattering the limbs of Pentheus, each boasting their own limited claim as 
the whale tmth” (ibid., 1.57.t). Clement cannot deny that the term “wise” 
is applied to “sophists” in the Scripture, so as to describe their excessive 
concern for language and technique: “they labour throughout their lives 
over distinctions between words and the appropriate combination and 
grouping of expressions” (ibid., 1.22.4). Are they real bearers of wisdom? 
Clement cannot provide a clear response. Perhaps they are, if they belong 
to Clement’s party and if wisdom is regarded as the inherited property of 
Jews and Christians only. For “the truth vouchsafed to the Greeks is not 
the same as ours, even if it does share the same name" (ibid.,1.98.4). 

The Christians’ attempts to present themselves as adherents of true 
ancient philosophy (supposedly deviated trom and partly corrupted by the 
Greeks) were caused by concrete historical and theological circumstances. 
This early dialogue and contest with Hellenism was a prolongation of the 
Hellenized Jewish tradition which tried at all costs to show its superiority 
over Hellenism proper. All possible rhetorical and mythological ticks 
were used in order to demonstrate that Plato is simply a thief and imitator 
21 Moses. 
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Since Christianity stands between Hellenism and Judaism, it is not too 
surprising that the followers of Christ-Logos sometimes described 
Socrates and Heraclitus as “Christians” (Justin / .4p2/46.3). The seeds of 
truth which they cultivated are owed to the sowing lagos the Logos 
spermatikos, to whom all truth found in mankind should be ascribed.!6 The 
Logos doctrine itself has Egyptian roots, as is attested by the so-called 
Mempbhite Theology and other texts. 

According to the Christian writer Eusebius, every nation has a 
guardianangel who is responsible for sending down certain knowledge, 
which is not, however, always complete or correct, because some of those 
guardian-angels can neither see the invisible, nor ascend to the supreme 
Truth. Thus, for example, the Phoenicians and Egyptans were taught to 
worship the heavenly elements, the visible heavenly bodies. 

For Eusebius, religion (or devotion, ewreberz) and philosophy are not 
separated but constitute a unity. Christianity is simply the restoration of 
the true ancient philosophy, because even before Moses’ time human 
beings had their pious philosophy. Therefore Christianity is, in fact, a very 
ancient wav of pious living (pa/atofaton eusebeias polteuma), and a very 
ancient form of philosophy (archurotate tis philosophia: Demonstratio Evangelica 
[2.7 

However, Eusebius cannot refrain from exoteric particularism in his 
assertions about the deficiency of “pagan” philosophy and religion: 
wherever it contains the truth, it has been stolen from the holy books of 
the Jews. This widespread opinion is a sheer fantasy, but it stems trom the 
mythical belief in the exceptional status of Jews. Thus, their holy Scapture 
becomes the only source of wisdom and the very handbook of 
philosophy. Neither Egyptians or Assyrians, nor Persians or Indians could 
share such an extremist claim and opinion. 

The Greeks had their own political and cultural myth which consists in 
asserüng the superiority of Hellenism: once the Hellenes were pupils of 
the ancient civilizations in matters of science, religion and mysticism, but 
they were also able to give a rational foundation to the doctrines of 
ancient nations (e.g.. those of the Egyptians, Babylonians, Assyrians, 
Phoenicians), so as to transform and develop them. Origen expresses this 
idea as follows: 

"Celsus praises the barbarians for being capable of discovering 
doctrines: but he adds to this that the Greeks are better able to judge the 
value of what the barbarians have discovered and to establish the 
doctrines and to put them into practice by virtue” (askesat pros areten: 
Contra Celsum 1.20. 
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Porphyry the Phoenician, that is, the 3 century Neoplatonist Malchus 
from Tyre, provides us with further testimonies that philosophia and 
analogous forms of spiritual lite and wisdom were not confined to the 
Graeco-Roman world. Though Plato is the exemplar spokesman of 
philosophy, Porphyrv also speaks of "the ancient philosophy" which 
includes Persian and Indian thought. The widespread and long-standing 
opinion that Zoroaster was a precursor of Hellenic philosophy seems to 
be acceptable to Porphyry, although he ardently fights the anti-cosmic 
Gnosticism which consciously subverted the cosmology ot Plato's Timaeus 
aud relied upon forgeries on Zoroaster. The hypothetical relationship 
between Hellenic and Persian philosophy J. Igal describes as groundless 
and adds: 

“Plotinus too had in his schooldays been fascinated by the Persian 
mirage. "18 

Used in a rather loose sense, which is normal practice in antiquity, the 
term philosaphia, as we have said, covers all forns of religious thought and 
hermeneutics, all theological attitudes and related ways of lite. Therefore 
the “Persian philosophy” might mean religious, political and moral 
wisdom. 

Talking about “the Persian mirage", |. lgal follows A. ]. Festugiere who 
in the first volume of his fundamental research work Li Revelation d Hermes 
Trismegiste says (perhaps following F. Cumont) that the Graeco-Roman 
world in Porphyry’s own time was smitten by the wirage oriental? This 
assertion means that the Romans and Greeks were wrong when they 
viewed Oriental forms of wisdom as older and better, more suitable for 
spiritual realization and containing purer ideas of the deity, based on direct 
revelations which transcend the narrow rationalism and pragmatism of 
their own attitudes. Thus being under the sway of some irrational dreams 
and in a weakened state of mind, flooded by the seductive imagination, 
they turned to the East in their search tor the ancient ways of life and 
divine wisdom. It is more likely that A. J. Festugiere himself is wrong in 
his judgement, because otherwise we would be forced to regard the 
ellenic philosophers and men of aristocratic culture as idiots who cannot 
know what they really want and what is worthy of pursuit. However, our 
concern is not to criticize the brilliant Cathelic scholar. but to show that 
lor the Graeco-Romans the existence of ancient or simply foreign 
philosophies (albeit different from their own) was a selt-evident fact. 

Relying on the testimonies collected by the Babylonian Bardesanes, i.e., 
Bar Daisan of Edessa, Porphyry in De abstinentia depicts Indian 
Philosophers who worship the deity with pious reverence, setting apart the 
whole day and most of the night for hymns and prayers to the gods. They 
are the theosophists, or gymnosophists. divided into Brahmans and 
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Samanaeans. Both are concerned with divine wisdom. According to 
Porphyry: 

“OF these philosophers, some live on the mountains, and others on the 
banks of the river Ganges... And neither among those Samanaeans nor 
among the Brahmans whom | have already mentioned, has any sophist 
come forward, as have so many among the Greeks, to perplex with doubts 
by asking where would we be if every one should copy their example" (De 
abst. 1V.16-18). 

From the Hellenistic age onwards the constant view prevailed that 
Indian gymnosophists “philosophized”, and “philosophizing” here means 
to live in silent solitude and devotion, engaged in prayer and trying to free 
the soul trom the body. The aim of this philosophy, also called the mores ac 
disablina Indorum by Porphyry, consists in achieving immortality. The 
Indian gymnosophists had philosophical doctrines about the immortality 
of the soul. righteousness and purification, the duty of worshipping Deity 
and the possibility of the soul’s deliverance trom the cycle of existence. 
As Megasthenes already claimed, some Indian Brahmans held that: 

“God was light, but not such light as we see with the eye, nor such as 
the sun or Gre, but God is with them the Word — by which they mean... 
the discourse of intellect, whereby the hidden mysteries of knowledge are 
discerned by the wise. (fr. LTV). 

“On many points their opinions coincide with those of the Greeks, for 
like them thev say that the world had a beginning, and is liable to 
destruction, and is in shape spherical, and that the Deity who made it, and 
who governs it, is diftused through all its parts. They hold that various 
first principles operate in the universe, and that water was the principle 
employed in the making of the world. In addition to the tour elements 
there is a fifth agency, trom which the heaven and the stars were 
produced. The earth is placed in the centre of the universe. Concerning 
generation, and the nature of the soul, and many other subjects, they 
express views like those maintained by the Greeks. They wrap up their 
doctrines about immortality and future judgement, and kindred topics, in 
allegories, after the manner of Plato" (tr. XLI). 

Thus nobody in the Graeco-Roman world would doubt the existence 
of Indian philosophy as such. But the problem, posed by Porphyry, arises 
from the awareness that only a tiny minority is able to follow the way of 
philosophy seriously. Porphyry (who partly misunderstood the 
soteriological functions of any integral sacred tradition which has both 
exoteric and esoteric dimensions) is in search of some universal way of 
liberation, following which every soul could escape from the cycle of 
existence. 

Permanent escape with no return was not the right Platonic ideal, but 
Augustine perfectly understeod Porphyry’s dream, thinking that 
Christianity is that single universal way which Porphyry did not find. 
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According to Augustine's reports, Porphyry held that only the Principles 
(principia, archai), i.e., (1) the ae, or the Father, and (2) the Father's 
Intellect (Parrikos Nous) ate able to purify souls to such an extent that they 
could escape rebirth (pa/ngenests) within the cycle of transmigration and 
abide forever with the Father.?' 

According to Augusune, Porphyry maintained that an exclusively 
philosophical ascent is reserved just for a few. Therefore this pupil of 
Plotinus, not always faithful to the doctrines of his master, tried to find “a 
universal way for the liberation of the soul, deriving from some true 
philosophy, or the weres and disciolina of the Indians, or the ascent of the 
Chaldeans, or any other way”.*! At this point Augustine becomes angry 
and reproaches Porphyry (who admitted the use of theurgy only for the 
minor pneumatic ascent, conttary to lamblichus and other later 
Neoplatonists) with ardent Christian zeal: 

‘You did not get this doctrine from Plato. It was your Chaldean 
teachers who persuaded you to bring human weakness up into the exalted 
heights of universe, into the ether and empyrean, up to the heavenly 
firmaments, so your gods might be able to give supernatural revelations to 
the theurgists. Yet you consider yoursell superior to such supernatural 
knowledge, in virtue of your intellectual lite. You, of course, feel that, as a 
philosopher, you have not the slightest need of the purifications of 
theurgic art. Yct as a kind of repayment of your debt to those masters of 
yours, you prescribe such purgations to others... The result is, naturally, 
that since the vast majority have no taste fer philosophy, you collect far 
more clients for those secret and illegal masters of yours than candidates 
for the Platonic schools. You have made yourself the preacher and the 
angel of those unclean spirits who pretend to be gods ot the ether; they 
have promised you that those who have been purified in their pneumatic 
soul, by theurgic art, although they cannot, indeed, return to the Father. 
will have their dwelling among the gods of the ether, above the levels of 
the air? (Cre. De; ¥.27). 

Despite the negative attitude towards the Chaldean theurgy and its 
“fantastic illusions", as well as “all the baseless opinions of all the 
philosophers" (ibid., VILI. D, Augustine is quite sympathetic to his former 
teachers, the Platonists and their master Plato, “who went to Egypt to 
acquire all the highly prized teachings given there” (ibid. VIIL4). He 
argues as follows: 

"If Plato says that the wise man is the man who imitates. knows and 
loves God, and that participation in this God brings man happiness, what 
need is there to examine the orher philosophers? ‘here are none who 
come nearer to us than the Platonists” (ibid. V 1101.5). 

“Lhe same concepts may have been held also by Italian. philosophers. 
because of Pythagoras and the Pythagoreans, and perhaps by some others 
of the saine way of thinking and from the same part of the world. There 
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may be others to be found who perceived and taught this truth among 
those who were esteemed as sages or philosophers in otber nations: 
Libyans of Arlas, Egyptians, Indians, Persians, Chaldeans, Scythians, 
Gauls, Spaniards. Whoever they may have been, we rank such thinkers 
above all others and acknowledge them as representing the closest 
approximation to our Christian position" (ibid. VITi.9). 

. A long time before Augustine, Diogenes J.aerttus stated that 
philosophy was diffused among the nations of North Africa, the 
gymnosophists of India, the Magi of Anatolia, the Druids and so on. But 
for Augustine only those are truc philosophers whose teachings are close 
to those ot Plato and the Platonic tradition. The list of them (which 
includes Egyptians, Indians, Persians, Chaldeans, etc.) is really impressive. 
The true philosophers have conceived of the supreme God as the Creator 
of all things. They argue that we are created in His image and derive trom 
this one God all goodness and knowledge. 

Philosophy understood in this way leads to the light of knowledge 
(knowledge of God and of ourselves), happiness and the blessedness of 
life. Therefore forgetting lor a while all reservations regarding 
“polytheism” and the “daemonic intermediaries between men and gods”, 
Augustine approves Plato’s definition of the Sovereign Good and the life 
in accord with virtue which is possible only for those who strive to imitate 
God: 

“Plato has no hesitation in asserting that to be a philosopher is to love 
God, whose nature is immaterial. [t immediately follows that the seeker 
after wisdom (which is the meaning of phrlo-sephos) will only attain to 
happiness when he has begun to enjoy God" (ihid. V 111.8). 


6. From Egyptian Soil to Hellas 


Isocrates insisted that philosophy is a preduct of Egypt brought to 
Greece and Italy by Pythagoras, and one of the earliest attested uses of the 
term philosophia comes trom Bousins of Isocrates. Contrary to the 
convictions maintained by the ancient Hellenes themselves and regarded 
by them as a self-evident truth, modern scholars dismissed Egypt as the 
initial cradle of philosophy. This opinion was established during recent 
centuries and can be viewed as a consequence of the sustained attack on 
the “wisdom” of Egypt pursued by certain radically disposed Christians 
and modern positivists. The denial that Egyptians were capable of 
developing any kind of philosophical thought is a result of the grave 
ideological errors and supersations which have prevailed in the modern 
Western world since the Enlightenment and have almost destroyed (or 
gcossly deformed) the Christian tradition itselt. 
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Though the Hellenic philosophers and scientists credited the Egyptians 
with achievements in all sciences and practical wisdom, regarding them as 
the model to be imitated and surpassed in almost every field of learning 
and art, modern scholars reject all these testimonies as groundless. The 
[Egyptians could not have influenced Solon, ‘Whales, Pythagoras and Plato, 
they say, simply because they did not have philosophy. Why? Because they 
are morbid and lifeless, not sufficiently rational and creative: because the 
Aryan Model (to use M. Bernal’s term) “better” explains the "progress of 
civilization”; because they are pleasure-loving people, lacking all deep 
religious feeling, idealism and spirituality (in sharp contrast with 
Winckelmann’s and Wiilamovitz-Moellendorf’s Greeks, who have all 
possible positive qualities, creative energies and virtues in abundance). In 
short. because the Egyptians belong to the undeveloped, lower and exotic 
race and represent by themselves the so-called ^mytho-poetical" level of 
thought. A. Gardiner's sentence delivered in 1927 is almost generally 
accepted as axiomatic: 

"Despite the reputation for philosophic wisdom attributed to the 
Egyptians by the Greeks, no people has ever shown itself more averse 
from speculations or more wholeheartedly devoted to material interests; 
and if they paid an exaggerated attention to funerary observances, it was 
because the continuance of earthly pursuits and pleasures was felt to be at 
stake, assuredly not out of any curiosity as to the why and whither of 
human life”.22 

Similarly W. K. C. Guthrie in 4 History of Greek Philosophy says: 

“Yet the torch of philosophy was not lit in Egypt, fer they lacked the 
necessary spark which the Greeks possessed so strongly and embodied in 
their word philosophia”’ 23 

Another influential modern thinker and scientist, B. Russel, gives an 
equally dogmatic and superficial assertion: 

"Philosophy begins when someone asks a general question, and so 
does science. The first people to evince this kind of activity were the 
Greeks. Philosophy and science, as we know them, are Greek 
inventions... Philosophy and science begin with Thales of Miletus in the 
early sixth century B.C.” 

M. Bernal, despite his shortcomings and sometimes eccentric “atro- 
mythology” (which is disputable in many respects) raises the opposite 
point of view arguing that: 

“After the crushing of Neoplatonism, the Hellenic, pagan descendants 
of Egypuan religion, and Gnosticism, its Judaeo-Christian counterpart, 
Christian thinkers tamed Egyptian religion by turning it into 
philosophy”.25 “The three schools of thought that emerged trom the 
debris of Egyptian religion were Hermeticism, Neoplatonism and 
Gnosticism. The  Hermeticists remained detfantly Egyptian, the 
Neoplatonists were more Hellenized and focussed their devotion on the 
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‘divine Plato’, while the Gnostics saw themselves as Christians... ‘here is 
little doubt that Hermeticism was the earliest of the three and had a 
critical influence on the tormation of the other two movements.” 

The question regarding the origins of Hermeticism, Platonism, and 
Gnosticism is not as sunple as this schematic picture would like to 
suggest. But in certain respects this straightforward perspective is a 
reinterpretation and reestablishment of the ancient views firmly held, 
among others, by Plutarch, the Middle Platonist and Delphic priest, who, 
following Herodotus and other Hellenic historians, argued that much of 
Hellenic philosophy had been introduced from Egypt. Plutarch believed 
in an essential unity between Egyptian and Hellenic religion, despite their 
different styles of expression: 

“Nor do we think of the gods as different gods among different 
peoples, nor as barbarian gods and Hellenic gods, nor as southern and 
northern gods” (De Iside ef 8siride 67). 

At the same time he maintained that the Egyptian religion is older, 
purer and more profound, because when “men make use of consecrated 
symbols”, some employed symbols that are obscure, but others those that 
are clear, “in guiding the intelligence toward things divine”. Further 
discussing this subject Plutarch adds: 

“Therefore in these matters above all we should take as a guide into 
mysteries the understanding which philosophy gives (/ogon ek philosophias 
mustapopon)... The fact that everything is to be referred to understanding 
(epi ten iogon) we may gather trom the Egyptians themselves" (ibid.68). 

In short, Egyptian hermeneutics (which explains religious myths and 
rites) itself constitutes a part of philosophy. It is not by accident that this 
assertion is fellowed by the remark about the testival in honour of 
Herines (Thoth) during which the Egyptians eat honey and figs, saying the 
while “sweet is truth” (guku he alethera. ibid.68). 

“Truth” is a key word here, because evidently it is the Egyptian maat, 
related to the divine scribe Thoth, god of all wisdom, philosophy, 
mysteries, sacred rites and creative “magic” (heka). The sensible and noetic 
parts of philosophy, guided by Theth, may be likened to the robes of Isis 
and @siris respectively. The robes of Isis are variegated in their colours, 
“for her power is concerned with matter which becomes everything and 
receives everything, light and darkness, day and night, fire and water, life 
and death, beginning and end. But the robe of @siris has no shading or 
variety in its colour, but only one single colour like to light” (ibid.77). 
Therefore the noetic understanding, or the @sirian intellection (when 
Osiris and Ra constitute the unity, because without the intelligible light of 
Ra Gsuis lies in the psychic darkness) is pure and simple. "shining 
through the soul like a flash of lightning”, and it affords an opportunity to 
couch and see at once. 
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in order to show a relationship between the Egyptian symbols and 
philosophical exegesis we should provide another excerpt trom De Iside et 
Osiride. Plutarchus wntes: 

“For this reason Plato and Aristotle call this part of philosophy the 
epoptic or mystic part, inasmuch as those who have passed beyond these 
conjectural and confused matters of all sorts by means of reason (to /ggo) 
proceed by leaps and bounds to that primary, simple, and immaterial 
principle; and when they have somehow attained contact with the pure 
truth abiding about it, they think that they have the whole philosophy 
completely, as it were, within their grasp. 

“This idea at the present time the priests intimate with great 
circumspection in acquitting themselves of this religious secret and in 
uying to conceal it: that this god Osiris ts the ruler and king of the dead... 
But he himself is far removed from the earth, uncontaminated and 
unpolluted and pure from all matter that is subject to destruction and 
death: but tor the souls of men here, which are compassed about by 
bodies and emotions, there is no associaton with this god except in so far 
as ihey may attain te a dim vision of his presence by means of the 
apperception which philosophy affords (plen boson oneiratos amanvon thigein 
noese dia philosopleas). But when these souls are set free and migrate into 
the realm of the invisible and the unseen, the dispassionate and the pure, 
then this god becomes their leader and king. since it is on him that they 
are bound to be dependent in their insatiate contemplation and yearning 
for that beauty which is for men unutterable and indescribable. With this 
beauty Isis, as the ancient story declares, is for ever enamoured and 
pursues it and consorts with it and fills our earth here with all things fair 
and good that partake of generation” (ibid.77-78). 

This text is no less than a clear example of the Egyptian “Platonism” — 
not just a reading of Plutarch. Isis, the mistress of “transformative magic” 
(or rather of blissful theurgy) itself stands as a Lady Philosophy. 
enamoured of the immaterial Principle. 

Modern scholars, deprived of all theurgic imagination and grace, may 
still insist on their rejection of Egypwan philosophy, but the fact remains 
that Pythagoras and Plato brought something important from Egypt, 
connected with the theory of Ideas, the divine Archetypes and their 
images or symbols, the mathematical sciences, regarded in a mystical 
sense. and the conception of the immortal winged soul (ba) wandering in 
search of her true identity and thereby following the precept of Horus-Ra 
(Apollo): Know ‘Thyself. The soul seeks to know truth (waa) and live by 
H When her ascent is completed, the soul, turned into the luminous 
intellect (24/), contemplates the Forms in the solar barque of Ra. It is not 
tow difficult to find the prototypes of images used in Plato's Phaedrus. 
Most probably the Kepubsc is also based on the Egyptian models. 
According to Krantor (as related by Proclus) “Plato’s contemporaries 
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mocked him, saying that he was not inventor of his požteia, but that he had 
copied Egyptian instimtions”.2’ The Egyptian term of government was 
imitated by the Pythagoreans, along with the methods of philosophical 
askesis, aimed at purifying the human soul and harmonizing with the 
perfectly arranged state regarded as an jago ot the divine cosmos, both 
sensible and noetic. 

Ch. Evangeliou maintains that the Pythagorean pursuit of 
mathematical sciences and care of the soul are brought trom Egypt: 

“Through Plato and the Platonic tradition this type ot philosophy 
more than any other contributed to shaping the Hellenic view of man, as 
an ignorant captive whose true liberator is Lady Philosophy" 28 

However, we must remember that certain selected ideas and elements, 
brought from Egyptian soil to Hellas, were removed from the context ot 
integral sacred civilization and put into the fereign “barbaric” 
environment where these elements (though synthesized and artificially 
united in the new compound) inevitably stood outside of the main stream 
of lite. They could function only as a sort of Pythagorean “esoterism”, as a 
clearly defined “philosophy”, rationalistic exceptionalism, quite strange 
and even dangerous ter the rest of society. Maybe this is the reason why 
Pythagoreans were persecuted and Socrates sentenced to death. ft was 
quite ditferent in Egypt, where every “philosopher” belonged to the state- 
staff and had no need to detine himself as an excepsonal case. It is 
possible that the nickname philosuphos itself betrays this tension between 
the distant wisdom (still the possession of Egypt) and the local socio- 
political and psychological climate in Greece and Italy, the mental 
structures of which were organized according to the different value 
patterns. Perhaps this radical tension “revolutionized” the Hellenic 
thought and, partly at least. can explain the rise of independent 
philosophical discourses, aimed at the (undamental questioning of 
everything. 

[n a sense, this unnaturally mutated “beast”, a hybrid fuelled by the 
powerful enthusiasm of sophists, physiologists, and rationalists, betrayed 
both Egypt and the archaic past of Greece. For this or some sitnilar 
reason P. Kingsley claims that Plato had killed his "father" Parmenides, 
arguing as follows: 

‘What would soon be covered over and rationalized in Greece was 
preserved and developed in India. Whar in the West had been an aspect ot 
mystery, of initiation, became classified and termalized in the East". ?? 

The great Tradimonalist writer F. Schuon makes an acute observation 
in the same vein: 

“@n the whole, Plato expressed sacred truths in a language that had 
already become profane — profane because rational and discursive rather 
than intuiuve and symbolist, or because it fellowed too closely the 
contingences and humours of the mirror that is the mind — whereas 
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Aristotle placed truth itself, and not merely its expression, on a prelane 
and ‘humanistic’ plane.” 

Neither P. Kingsley's. nor F. Schuon’s claims can be accepted 
straightterwardly — they require further discussion, because Plato’s 
language may be regarded not as "prolane" but simply as "dilterent", 
more suited to the contemporary milieu of Hellenic thought which 
required rational argumentation and definition. [n a sense, we can speak of 
Plato as Parmenides ze» the vehicle of pedagogical persuasion was 
transtormed (and thereby Parmenides, like the archetypal Osiris, was 
ritually "killed"). However, the Parmenidean spirit “resurrected” was 
ceinlorced and strengthened by the divine Plato. 


7. Translatability of Divine Names in Ancient Civilizations 


'| he question why so many distinct forms of spirituality and intellectual 
lite may be named and understood as "philosophy", should perhaps be 
answered by involving the so-called "principle ot translatability", 
discussed by Jan Assmann in respect to Egyptian and Near Eastern 
religions.?! The conviction that God or the gods are universal led to the 
semantic dimension that makes names translatable. This means that every 
nation has essentially the same gods. Therefore the basic structure of the 
spiritual path leading to first principles everywhere must be analogous, 
though different in style and details. According to Aristotle (De philosoph., 
[:.8), wisdom (sophia) covers any ingenious invention and conception (all 
ot which ultimately are gifts, sent down by the gods); therefore to do any 
thing well, skillfully, according to the divine paradigms and models, is to 
follow the way of “wisdom” which finally leads to the highest 
metaphysical goals, to the noetic realm where Wisdom itselt. the graceful 
goddess, dwells. No wonder that every nation loves wisdom and has 
certain "lovers of wisdom", be they goldsmiths, artists, healers, singers, 
priests, or magicians. 

The practice of translating and interpreting fereign divine names is 
found already established in the Sumerian and Akkadian glossaries dated 
from the third millennium B.C. In ancient Mesopotamia one can tind 
countless lists o! gods in two or three languages. For example, the 
explanatory list «luz sha Amel gives not only the Sumerian and Akkadian 
names ol the gods, but also the functional definitions of every deity, i.e. 
those attributes which serve as the main criteria for equation and 
translation, [n the Kassite period (about 1730-1155 B.C.) such explanatory 
lists are expanded to include the divine names in Amorite, Hurnite, 
Elamite and Kassite languages. This theological interpretation, aimed at 
making explicit the underlying “meaning” of divine names, is based on 
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universal metaphysics (covered by the mythical images, qualities, symbols) 
and international law. According to Jan Assmann: 

“The names, iconographies, and rites — in short, the cultures — differ, 
but the gods are the same. This concept of religion as the common 
background of cultural diversity and the principle of cultural translatability 
eventually led to the late Hellenistic mentality for which the names of the 
gods mattered little in view of the overwhelming natural evidence of their 
existence”.32 

This kind of comparative hermeneutics is not explicitly developed in 
the early pharaonic Egypt due to its closed and self-sufficient character, 
but Egyptian metaphysics are even more overwhelmingly based upon 
evident reality and can serve as a firm theological ground tor such 
practices as flourished especially in Hellenistic times. In the Coffin Texts of 
the Middle Kingdom (2040-1650 B.C.) it is unequivocally stated: all names 
are those of one God (CT 4.10). God is both transcendent and immanent. 
In his immanent aspect of the creative theophany, God is “million” (or 
infinity, 4eh) into which he has transformed himself. Therefore the 
intelligible solar Deity is 4ehy whose limits are not known, scarab (&heper) 
whose body is not known, for he is like the boundless Light (Leiden stela 
V.70). The One who transforms himself into the totality of manifestations 
(&bepers), divine forces (sekhemu), all of the gods (geerz) and levels of being, 
nonetheless remains intact in his transcendence. 

All gods are comprised in the One, “the One Alone who created what 
is, the illustrious fay of gods and humans” (Pap. Berlin 3030.8-9). 
Therefore this One God, who became two “at the beginning" of noetic 
creation, is praised in a Ramesside magical papyrus of the XIX Dynasty 
(1295-1188 B.C.) as fellows: 


“Hail, the One who makes himself into millions. 
Whose length and breath are limitless. 

Power in readiness, who gave birth to himself, 

Uraeus with great flame; 

Great of magic with secret form, 

Secret ba, to whom respect is shown... 

Amun, who remains in possession of all things, 

This God who established the earth by his providence”. 


The later Neoplatonists could easily find Pythagorean and Platonic 
principles in the Egyptian theologies, because these theologies operated 
within the same system of religious and philosophical translatability, in 
addition to the plausible premise that Platonism itself (in its rather 
concealed essential ferm) directly or indirectly derived (rom Egyptian lore. 

One is tempted te argue that so-called “ancient polytheisms” 
functioned as a technique of translation, bur ought to be careful when 
dealing with terms. Derogatory terms, such as the Latin pagans (peasant, 
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rustic, unlearned, along with additional connotations of idolatry and 
superstitio), ironically become the opposites of supposedly “learned”, 
“advanced” and theretore “progressive” Jewish or Christian zealotry, or 
such concepts as Greek “polytheism” (po/sbeia) and “idolatry” (eidolatria), 
used to describe Graeco-Roman religion and even highly articulated 
mystical philosophy, are very inaccurate, pejorative and simplifying 
slogans, if not merely ideological stamps. 

From the third millennium B.C. onwards the ancient theologies held 
that the Principle of all there is, is one, or that the One God may wear 
different ontological “masks” and have multiple hidden and revealed 
powers. The plurality of gods is not supposed to affect the unity of God 
(rom which all the noetic and psychic manifestadons come ferth. 
However. the Chriswan .Xpologists established a superticially simple 
model, according to which mankind had progressed from heavily 
demonized polytheism to the highly idealized monotheism under the aegis 
of Christianity. This seductive idea of straightforward pregress (from 
which the modern idea of progress derives) is rather anachronistic, but 
still captures the Christian and secular Western mentality. And this is 
despite the fact that “not only philosophers, but a very substantial portion 
of late antique pagans was consciously monotheisiic".?* According to P. 
Athanassiadi and M. Frede: 

"Par (rom arising as a reaction to Christianity, pagan monotheism was 
a deeply rooted trend in ancient philosophy which developed under its 
own momentum, broadening sutficiently to embrace a good part of the 
population. Indeed we are inclined to believe that Christian monotheism 
is. historically speaking, part of this broader development. Christianity did 
not convince because it was monotheistic, rather it would appear that in 
order to convince, it had to be monotheistic...” * 

The Jewish and Christian religions (labelled as counter-religions by |. 
Assmann, because they reject and repudiate everything that went before 
and what is outside themselves as “paganism’’!) act as a means of 
intercultural estrangement and untranslatability. They are “exclusive” 
monotheisms, according to the classification provided by J. P. Kenney. 
Their exclusiveness is built more on the mythical dissociation from 
etbiikos, those who are not God's chosen people, than on the affirming 
oneness of God. Therefore they were in need of a special esoteric 
dimension which would at least allow them to accept elements of Hellenic 
mysticism and philosophy. One cannot claim that esoterism is simply 
constituted by the "remains of translatability" (ie, by the remains of 
certain piilosophia perennis) put into the underground, due to the general 
intolerance in the name of revelauon. However, one ought to remember 
that most of the Christian thinkers, who tried to introduce a translatability 
falbeit with great reservations), themselves sooner or later felt under 
suspicion of their co-religionists. Therefore Dionysius the Areopagite was 
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ferced to perform a magnificent trick by using clever deception in order 
to integrate the Procline metaphysics and theurgy into Christian theology 
and then to create the Neoplatonic sacramental mysticism within Christian 
civilization. 

When Christian "monotheists", who articulated their theology in 
Platonic terms, accused somebody as being “polytheist” or paganus, it was 
because they would not tolerate any other version of truth. Therefore 
@lympiodorus, the Alexandrian philosopher of 6* century A.D., applied 
to the Christians as follows: 

“We too are aware that the Wrst cause is one. namely God: for there 
cannot be inany first causes. Indeed that first does not even have a name” 
(le Gorg. 32). 

For those Christians who emerged from the radicalized Jewish 
tradition and suddenly acquired a huge power it was difficult to accept 
that "the God is no less a philosopher than a prophet" (Plutarch 
Mforal.385b). According to the apt remark made by Frithjof Schuon: 

"Those who champion an unreserved hostility to Hellenism and a 
reduction of all wisdom to a voluntarist and emotional perspective 
strangely lose sight of the overwhelmingly obvious fact that 
conceptualizing and speculative metaphysical thought is in the 
theomorphic nature of man, and that such thought cannot therefore by 
deliuition be ‘carnal’ and ‘vain’, as opposed to the penitential and 
mystically experimental ‘wisdom’ which they themselves advocate. 

“History and experience teach us that there is one thing human nature 
finds particularly difficult, and that is that to be just; to be perfectly 
objective is, in a way to die... Religious zealots are the first to know the 
meaning of spiritual death, and one of the motives for their zeal is 
precisely their ignorance of the presence of this mystery among their 
adversaries: but there are different ways of dying and different degrees of 
death.. ."57 


8. Heracles and Philosophical Ascent 


The Pythagoreans kept their doctrines secret. However, as is often the 
case, true esoteric teachings are not intended to "teach" some fascinating 
secret theories and ideas. but to provide a spiritual method and guidance 
in order to actualize these ideas. They are designed to heal and transterm 
the soul. If Pythagoras was coming not to teach but to heal, according to 
the ancient account (Ael. L/Ef.4.17), thus playing the role of Asclepius, or 
Asgelatas (Gula of Isin, the “great physician", agugallatu), or of the 
Egyptian Imhotep, adopted son of Ptah, then he stands in the long 
tradition of divine avatars, spiritual masters and healers who not only 
provide a means for purifying the soul, bur show the way to regain one’s 
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rue identity and immortality. This is the ultimate aim of Pythagorean 
philosophy, not simply doing science and studying mathematics. 

In this regard Plotinus clearly states: 

“Our concern is not to be free of sin, but to be god" (Enn. 1.2.6.2-3). 

Thereby he repeats the ancient Egyptian theurgic ideal of becoming 
"like a god", assuining the role of one of zeter« (since all neæru are aspects, 
functions, masks, and names of the supreme Principle), and sharing in the 
demiurgic activity and care of the world. Like the idea of becoming a god 
(similat to the Platonic admonition found in the Theaetefus 176b), an imago 
dei doctrine is held in the Lureructton for King Merz&are which belongs to the 
Middle Kingdom wisdom-literature. This text describes the established 
link between God and humanity through waat. sacred kingship, and cultic 
activities: 


“Well provided are the humans, the herd of God. 
For their sake He created heaven and earth... 
They are his images (sv), they have come forth from his body. 
For their sake he rises in the heavens. 
For them he created the plants and the animals, 
Fowl and fish, so that they might eat... 
Le created tor them culers “in the egg" 
[ie., sull in the archetypal realm]... 
He created fer them Jeka as a weapon... 
God knows every name.” 


For the image to be returned to its archetype, certain theurgic cites or 
their philosophical counterparts are required. Therefore the early 
Pythagorean philosophy (which appeared more than 1506 years after the 
Tustructton for King Meri&are was composed) aims at restoring the human 
being as an imago dei through the philosophical mysteries which consist in 
(1) ritual purification. (Aatbarmos), including puritication through virtues 
and reason, (2) initiation, or transmission of parados ("tradition", an 
esoteric doctrine) and power from the spiritual “father” to his “son”, and 
(3) the opening of the spiritual eye (due to the inner alchemical 
transformation of the soul) and mystical vision (¢pepteza) of truth, or union 
with the deity. 

The ¢popieia is tantamount to the seeing of the true “form of a god” 
(urn en. neter: jrw n afr), or contemplating the Forms, speaking in Platonic 
terms, ‘he Forins, or Ideas, are the archetypal Stars, and “stars” in the 
lucrog)yphic script may stand for seteru, “gods” (Horapollo Hier. 1.13). The 
word which means a star, seba, is phonetically the same as that which 
stands for teaching, learning, wisdom, consequently an “idea”, something 
that belongs to the realm of Intellect, to the supervision of Thoth. Like 
the knowledge of Thoth, Pythagorean knowledge is carefully and silently 
guarded in the breast (Porph. la Pyh.57). This knowledge concerns the 
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doctrine of intelligibles, world order, right living, punishment, purification, 
and rebirth which means attaining 1mmortality at the level of Osiris-Ra, 
i.e.. in the noetic realm of the gods, numbers, or divine lights. 

The main Pythagorean hero in this pursuit of immortality and divine 
status is Heracles, the Phoenician Mel@art. Therefore the imitation of 
Heracles stands as a paradigm tor becoming like a god through initiation, 
spiritual labours, death and final «apotheosis. For this reason Apollonius of 
Tyana modelled himself on the ideal image of Heracles, and Milo of 
Croton (according tw the testimony of Diodorus: B///. pisi. 12.9.26}, who 
himselt belonged to the first generation of the Pythagorean school, is 
portraved as dressed in the costume of Heracles and leading the people of 
Croton against their enemies in 510 B.C. 

Heracles initially is the Babylonian Nergal, usually regarded as the 
husband of Ereskigal, queen of the underworld, and identified with Erra, 
Eccagal, the god of pestilences and plagues. If he causes an ill, he may 
equally avert it, be it physical or spiritual illness. Therefore the amulets of 
Heracles a/exikakos, the averter of evil, are used in everyday life. The 
Pythagorean hero Heracles no less trusts in his own strength, thus being 
an exemplar Philosopher, the paradigm of spiritual askests and combat 
with passions. The mythical motifs and images, such as the combat with 
the lion and with the sevenheaded snake clearly ace of the Mesopotamian 
origin. The slayings of various monsters ace modelled on (1) the slaying of 
Humbaba by Gilgamesh and Enkidu, and (2) the motifs trom the 
Babylonian cosmogonical epic Exsma elish. 

The widespread iconographic image of the clubbearer Heracles, who 
is not only the paradigmatic hero of Pythagoreans, but (along with 
Socrates) the first teacher and archegete of the Cynic tradition, may be 
related to the Indian Pasupata teacher Lakulisa. the Lerd of the Club. 
Heracles’ lion skin recalls Shiva's leopard skin and similar skins of the 
Egyptian sem-priests. Like the Sumero-:\kkadian Gilgamesh (Béha-mes, 
"youth-old-man", a culer of Uruk at circa 2600 B.C. (later divinized as a 
torm of dying god Dumuzi and made a judge in the realm of the dead) he 
seeks to overcome the structures of destiny and death by torce. Gilgamesh 
tails in overcoming his humanity, but finally becomes a model tor sage 
and philosopher, a man with the task of harmonizing himself with the 
great rhythms of cosmic destiny and order, tor he builds the wall of Uruk, 
the sacred enclosure of holy Eanna, the sacred storehouse. This femesos 
and sacred building constitutes a well measured z""da/a which retlects the 
divine prototypes, “a measure of immortality” man can seek. 

The walled city is a symbol of the universe and its miccocosmic 
counterpart, Perfect Man. The seven wise men laid its foundations. It bas 
a defensive magic circle for the seeds of life, thus preserving the cosmic 
order, holiness, and wisdom. In its cole as an exemplar po//feia this semi- 
imaginary city may symbolize the Pythagorean political philosophy. 
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As a ruler of Urok Gilgamesh had the tle e» which united in his 
person (Paradigmatic mask) two aspects of that office: magical and 
martial. The magical powers of the ev are not limited to his ritual role, but 
continued to be effective after his death: from them emanate powers 
which sustain “tradition” (paradosis) and even make orchards, fields and 
pastures grow green and thrive. The same &a-power is attributed to the 
dead Egyptian pharaoh who becomes @siris and repeats his divine 
destiny- 

The Middle Platonist Plutarch (despite his conviction of the essential 
identity of Egyptian and Hellenic religions) did not accept tbe idea about 
the foreign origins of the Hellenic hero, Heracles, because neither Homer 
nor Hesiod ever mentioned an Egyptian or a Phoenician Heracles. 
Therefore Plutarch attacks the claim of Herodotus: 

“He says that the Greeks learned about processions and national 
festivals from the Egyptians as well as the worship of the twelve gods; the 
very name of Dionysus, he says, was learnt from the Egyptians by 
Melampus, and he taught the rest of the Greeks; and the mysteries and 
secret cituals connected with Demeter were brought trom Egypt by the 
daughters of Danaos... Nor is this the worst. He traces the ancestry of 
Heracles to Perseus and says Perseus, according to the Persian account, 
was an Assyrian; ‘and the chiefs of tbe Dorians’ he says, ‘would be 
established as pure-blooded Egyptians...; not only is he anxious to 
esrablish an Egyptian and a Phoenician Heracles; he says that our own 
Heracles was born after the other two...” (De matig.13-14). 

Recent investigations have proved that Plutarch was wrong about 
Meracles. Even worse: Homer and Hesiod themselves faithfully followed 
the Eastern poetical, mythological, and generic paradigms, also 
incorporating the related ideas. Those who are the most challenging 
among the contemporary writers even try to establish as plausible the 
Egyptian derivation of Homer’s name (or title), linking it with bemuter 
(hawt, later Coptic Amr, meaning spell, act or actor of speech.*” 
According to the Hellenic tradition itself, the so-called Dorian invasion 
was simply “the return of the Heraclids": the Dorian kings regarded 
themselves as divine descendants from Heracles through the Egyptian and 
Phoenician ancestors. The Egyptian “Heracles” is Montu (Mat), the god 
of archery and war, pictured as a falcon-bull, or perhaps also Horus in his 
hypostasis of the avenger-warrior and hero who restores saat, the world 
order. 

Like the Hellenic club-bearer Heracles, the Indian god Shiva of the 
Pashupatas has both the feline skin and the club. Therefore it is easy to 
sce why on the Kushan coins the figure of Heracles is replaced by the 
similar tigure of Shiva. On the other hand, Heracles is identified with 
Dionysus. For this reason to imitate Heracles is tantamount to imitating 
Dionysus and Shiva — to seek the divine identity through the Dionysian 
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trenzy, behaving like madmen or animals (tor animals are wise: not only 
the ancient hunters, but even Ibo al-‘Arabi talk about a certain “animal 
wisdom") often seeking after dishonour in the same manner as the 
Muslim dervishes and malamatis have sought. 

According to Herodotus, “the so-called Orphic or Bacchic rites... are 
really Egyptian and Pythagorean” (Hest. 11.81). In both cases the attaining 
of wisdom, salvation, and enlightenment is accomplished not through 
discursive reasoning and cultivation of sciences, but through the inner 
passage (philosophical ascent) leading upwards to the royal crown 
mounted on the sacred pillar, that is the central cosmic column or axis 
mundi. This essentially invisible macrocosmic and microcosmic axis is 
represented by the sacred tree, the spinal column of Osiris (djed erect 
pilar) the body of the goddess Nut (Heaven) or the theurgic ladder 
constructed by the rays of divine light. This ladder constitutes the wav 
towards union (enosis). 

G. Zuntz rejected such unity with a god, thinking it may have been 
acceptable in Egypt, but not in Greece: “no Greek cult of any kind ever 
aimed to achieve idenuwtv of god and worshipper, alive or dead”. E. 
Hornung rejected this aspiration for the Egyptians as well, claiming that 
they “never experienced a longing tor union with the deity." ** Such bbnd 
assertions stand contrarv to the evidence provided by the texts and the 
sound metaphysics itself, showing how brilliant modern scholars try to 
project into the aacient mysteries their own prejudices and states of mind. 
They are adherents of a persistent mythology, so dear to all sorts of 
rationalists and functioning as if it were their main magic talisman — a 
mythology which holds that the ancient philosophy and the world itself 
are moving trom so-called “irrationality”, monkey-like backwardness, to 
“rationality” (which by new is elevated to the status of the scientific, 
schizophreny, terrorism, and tyranny), i.e., from zythos to logos. 


9. From Akhenaten to Thales 


At the beginning of the second millenium B.C., under the influence of 
the increasing unification and organizatton of the Near Eastern states, 
every one of which was regarded as the mirrorimage of the macrocosmic 
state of the gods or its prolongawon, the priests and sages became 
increasingly concerned with questions of universal order and its ruling 
principle, of divine archetypes and their images. of the One and the Manx. 
It would be incorrect to think that all these questions and subjects were 
not explored much earlier, but at that time they provoked and suggested 
slightly different answers, due to the monisuc tendency of thought. The 
approached problems were investigated and dealt with by mvthological 
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and theelogical means, taking mythology te the limits of its 
expressiveness. According to Themas McEvilley: 

“What weuld emerge frem the dissolutien of myth was the birth ef 
philesephy — and its first great topic was Oneness”. €? 

The auther is incerrect in speaking abeut “the dissolutien ef myth”: it 
is more likely that mytb simply changed the imaginal form of presentation. 
[n a certain sense, /ogos (a rational discourse, speech, discursive reason) is 
only one particular instance of the great entolegical Meta-myth (clese to 
the Hindu Maya. the Egyptian. Heka) which geverns the whele realm of 
beceming, that of moving images and reflections. Within this 
everwhelmingly magic frame, which introduces semething like a mythical 
fundament ef entology. /ogos simply means significant and meaningful 
speech (that which is in accerd with the archetypal ideas), the mulii- 
dimensional human mind with all ef its images, cencepts, theughts, 
feelings. and visions which can be symbolically expressed orally or in 
writing and has an epen or hidden coherence. Therefore, as Ch. 
Evangeliou peinted eut: 

“In this broad sense, not only great Hellenic philesophers, but every 
human being, who is unimpaired and prepared to make careful and 
meaningful use ef the innate /ogo;, is naturally a logical and ratienal being, 
peripatetically speaking”.43 

The Hellenic tradition insists that almest all ef the first Greek 
philosophers, mystagogues, and scientists were pupils of the Egyptian 
priests. As Dioderus Siculus says, not only Orpheus took part in the teasts 
of the Dionysian (i.e., Osirian) mysteries in Egypt (Bzbd bist. 1.23.2), but 
also Hemer himself visited the ceuntry (ibid. 1.69). Behind the Greek 
ebsessien with geemetry (which Thales is said te have brought from 
Egypt) stand the Egyptian metheds of measurement along with the 
mystical theery ef forms and numbers which greunds the use ef geemetry 
in the demiurgic cosmogeny, repeated after the annual fleod, when the 
primordial hill, the noewc “stone” of light, emerges from the waters of 
Nun. Geometry and astronemy are the two disciplines to which the Greck 
authors most etten refer, though Hellenic astronemy derives trem 
Mesepetamia. Be that as it may, geemetry and astrenomy (both 
understoed in the ancient sense of divine sciences) became pillars ef an 
emerging cultural synthesis in Greece which marked the appearance of a 
distinct rational, philosephical and scientific disceurse. 

Theology is also mentioned ameng the things learned abroad, though 
the Egypuan priests were reluctant to reveal the mysteries to their guests. 
For example, Plate is credited with having learned geometry, theelogy and 
pucstly knowledge in general during his stay in Egypt probably areund 
590 B.C. In his later works Plato praised Egyptian art and music, arguing 
lor their adoption in Greece. For Plato, the return to the ideal ancient 
insütutlons means return to Egypt. as if the deeper one goes towards the 
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wue and primordial Hellenic roots, the closer one approaches the sacred 
pharaonic Egypt. The tradition of Plato’s theological studies in Egypt was 
so persistent through the whole of antiquity that ir cannot be spurious. 
According to the geographer Strabo (about 64 B.C.-A.D.23): 

‘We saw there the buildings dedicated formerly to the lodging of 
priests; but this is not all: we were shown also the dwelling of Plato and 
Eudoxus, tor Eudoxus accompanied Plato to this place [Heliopolis], and 
they established themselves here and both resided there 13 years in the 
society of the priests: the fact is affirmed by several authors. These priests, 
so profoundly versed in the knowledge of celestial phenomena, were at 
the same titne mysterious people, seldom communicative, and it was only 
due to time and adroit management that Eudoxus and Plato were able to 
be initiated by them into several of their theoretical speculations. But 
these barbarians retained the best part in their own possession” (Geagr. 
XVII. 1.29). 

Some may argue that if “these barbarians” were really so lavish as to 
reveal “the best part" of their wisdom, Plato would have been a 
Neoplatonist more like Plotinus and lamblichus than like Socrates, the 
insatiable seeker of quarrel. The Socratic atatude, however, may be 
regarded as an external veil (in accordance to the ancient traditions of 
“ritual quarrel” and dramatic pertormances of tricksters which conceal the 
inner layers of esoteric wisdom). Theretore it is not clear to what extent 
Plato is either “Egyptian”, or “Neoplatonic”, though one should 
remember that Platonism cannot be viewed as enwrely “ahistorical.” The 
different historical contexts dictate different rules of the game and reflect 
ditterent kinds of mentalities, while the underlying metaphysical principles 
remain the same. 

The undeserved philosophical hero of all modern histeries, whose 
reputation of the “first philosopher" is largely based on rather distorted or 
misinterpreted records of Aristotle, is Thales of Miletus, also credited with 
visiting the priests and astronomers of Egypt. He learned geometry trom 
the Egyptians, according to Diogenes Laertius (lae philosop.43-24). 
Beiore approaching Thales and his controversial teachings, as they are 
attested to by later and not always credible writers, we should discuss the 
particular theological perspective which started the “disenchantment of 
the world" by rejecting sacramental symbolism (labelled as "idolatry"), 
theurgy and traditional mythological imagery. 

In the 18th Dynasty (1550-1295 B.C.) of the New Kingdom in Egypt, 
two “antipolytheistic”, or rather monistically oriented, but essentially 
different movements appeared: (1) the so-called New Solar theology 
which was attested befere Amenophis IV and continued atter his fall into 
the Late Period. and (2) the Amarna theology of Amenophis IV 
(Akhenaton) who ruled 1352-1338 B.C. 
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‘The solar monotheism, suddenly introduced by Akhenaten, the heretic 
pharaoh, restructured the world and reduced it to a restricted human point 
of view. 1n traditional Egyptian imagery both macrocosm and microcosm 
were regarded from the divine point of view: the observing human eye 
was almost excluded and the magnificent sacred spectacles of the cosmic 
state along with its permanent archetypes and unending dynamic 
processes were viewed not from below, but from above and from within. 
‘Che reality was depicted as the sum (diversity in unity) of divine actions 
which constitute metaphysical constellations at different levels of being. 
Not the visible phenomena (separated from the sacred prototypes), but 
their inner meaning was the main concern of the Egyptian priests. Their 
texts describe certain imaginal and noetic topographies which no average 
human observer has ever seen here below, because "it is not jus! the 
visible, but the intelligible world that counts as reality ".* 

During the short revolutionary period in.oduced by Akhenaten 
everything was turned upside down. The multi-dimensional theophany 
(the pantheon of seteru) and mythical imagery which emphasized 
transcendence were replaced by visible reality. At the same time 
metaphysical concepts of hidden meaning and the archetypal picture of 
divine semiotics were replaced by physical concepts of function and 
causality. Akhenaten’s monotheism, centred on the optics of Aten, the 
visible solar body, eliminated the metaphysical notion of the “first tune” 
(‘ep sepz), crucial for theurgic rites, temple liturgies, and mystical ascent. 
The Egyptian concept of /ep sepi, to which corresponds the later Hebrew 
be-reshit, “in the beginning", means the principal beginning, the emergence 
of the divine Intellect, Atum-Ra, along with oswos noefos, and this 
beginning transcends the sensible realm, being “everywhere and 
nowhere”. As the eternal presence it constitutes the vertical henadic axis 
of return to the source and liberatton. 

Instead, Akhenaten’s world-view is based on the sensual apprehension 
ot time. Spatial visibility ts regarded as the dimension ot physical light. 
When the eternal presence (usually touched through the hieratic rites and 
intellection) is replaced by past and future, then cosmogony becomes 
embryology and God himself begins to be equated with time which 
unteids everything. This is the exact inversion of traditional Egyptian 
doctrines, 

In the new established monotheism, Ged is revealed to the physical 
eye as the visible sun disk, but hidden from the heart, except the heart of 
Akhenaten, who becomes the sole intermediary between his Aten and 
disenchanted reality here below. Contrary to this innovation, the theology 
of the New Kingdom emphasized the necessity of “taking God into one’s 
heart”: the possibility of mystical knowledge is open to every pious man 
and woman. Although this knowledge is carried in the depths of the heart, 
God himself is invisible. Thercfore seeing God is possible only for those 
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transformed souls who are “dead” both in the literal and the iniwatory 
sense, Only the soul (42) who passed through the Osirian transformations 
in the Duat and is turned into the luminous spirit (akh) can meet the gods 
face to face and itself become a god. 

In Amarna religion, however, although knowledge of God is reserved 
tor the pharaoh only, the ability to sec God is granted to everybody. But 
this God is no longer the transcendent Amun, the hidden God, whose 
symbols. images, and names are the many gods, but the visible body of the 
sun, the One as the rational cause of material generation. Claiming that 
the meaning of the world (or its “scientific truth”) is only accessible to the 
heart of the sole expert, Akhenaten himself (the prototype of the modern 
scientific experts who promote the same claims), is virtually saying that 
reality has no mysterious divine meaning at all. Therefore, as ]. Assmann 
pointed out, in the Amarna period explanation (scientific search fer 
causality) replaced interpretation (symbolic hermeneutics): 

“The more there is that can be explained, the less there is to interpret. 
Thus we may perhaps say that, instead of founding a new religion, 
Akhenaten was the first to find a way out of religion"? 

Though he did away with Osiris and the ritualized and templelike 
Osirian Netherworld (which functioned as an alchemical vessel of 
transformation), the concept of the immortality of the soul remained 
intact. However, Akhenaten rejected the tradiwonal pantheon, and 
destroyed or damaged temples, statues, and images of the Egyptian gods 
in the name of Aten who is not even a personal God in the theistic sense, 
but represents Nature, Therefore the visible world is nothing but an 
endless becoming, a transtormation (&heper#) of God- Nature himself. The 
term &heper usually means manifestation, coming torth from the hidden 
dimension, something invisible becoming visible. But in the Amarna texts 
the meaning of this term is altered, because Akhenaten did away with any 
idea of invisibility or hiddenness. There is nothing but nature, and this 
nature ought to be investigated, held in wonder, praised and lived in. In 
sharp contrast to this monotheistic doctrine, the traditional Egyptian 
world is not “nature”, because it is not natural.* 

In the Amatna religion, God is not regarded as a jealous lord who 
requires total loyalty as in the early Biblical tradition which in many 
respects is the heir and rather indirect prolongation of Akhenaten’s 
monotheism. Though the new theological and physiological perspective. 
introduced with the utmost compulsion and terror, was experienced by 
the pharaoh as a religious revelation, it is not, swictly speaking, a theology 
of will Instead of pious servanthood, knowledge and truth are 
emphasized, though they are pnwvileges of the king. The clear-cut 
distinction between true and false in matters of religion (inseparable trom 
state policies) marked the idea of orthodoxv with its intolerance of any 
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beliefs which deviated from or opposed the single doctane regarded as 
unquestionably true. 

In the ancient Near Eastern civilizations, all theologies, cosmogonies 
and their related divine names were translatable. They were not absolute at 
the level of myth and polysemantic hermeneutics. Therefore not the 
question ot orthodoxy, but that ot orthopraxis, the correct pertormance 
ol sacred rites, based on ihe distinction between right and wrong in 
human action was thought to be important. If the Amarna religion had 
existed for longer, it would surely have produced a corpus of canonical 
sacred texts. The tall of Akhenaten’s rule prevented a shift trom rites and 
“idols” to scriptures, as happened in the later Semitic monotheisms. 
However. Akhenaten's revolution (though not long-lasting) marks a 
period which is described by modern scholarship as the transition from 
the Bronze Age to the {ron Age. 

It is no mere accident that both Homer's epics (which probably belong 
to the late Assyrian penod, 8 century B.C.) and the Biblical Exodus (the 
mythical and symbolic narration of Moses, who is the Egyptian priest 
Osarseph in Manetho’s account of the departure trom Egypt), are 
traditionally set in the 13^ century B.C. After the end of the Egyptan 
New Kingdom (the XX Dynasty lasted unul about 1069 B.C.) and the 
collapse of political unity, the theology of will and personal piety 
accelerated in Egypt, officially proclaimed by Herihor. This high priest of 
Amun pronounced the age of “rebirth” and established a new 
representalive theocracy, based on the oracles of Amun. 

However, the unifying idea in this period of ancient history was that of 
a world-state, programmatically embodied by the neo-Assycian empire, 
followed by the neo-Babylonian and Persian empires. [n such complicated 
conditions the Biblical tradition of the Chosen People (the tribal myth of 
promised success and world dominion) is developed. According to j. 
Assmann: 

"The report of the Exodus stems from an authentic account of a 
sojourn in and departure from Egypt, but those events were experienced 
not by the Hebrews but by the Hyksos, whose traditions the Hebrews 
inherited. [srael elevated these transmissions to the rank of a normative 
past and made them an integral pari of its cultural memory only at a time 
when the Hebrews as a people needed to draw on this past to master their 
present. That ‘present’, however, could not have predated the frst 
appearance of the prophets. Hence, the literary version of the Joseph 
legend, the Exodus, and all other biblical references to Egypt are derived 
trom late Period Izgypt, not the Egypt of the Bronze Age, in which the 
version known to us sets the Exodus"? 

The transfermed and reinterpreted legacy of Akhenaten is also partly 
uthersted by the Hebrews who regarded Egypt as a sort of mythological 
monster and a depository of the hated idolatry. The Egyptians’ and 
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Hebrews’ abhorrence of each other was intense and permaneni, perhaps 
due to the legacy of ideas and memories inherited by the Hebrews from 
the expelled Hyksos and the banished Akhenaten's rebels. Even in the 
time of the Renaissance, Giordano Bruno, the partisan of the spurious 
“Egyptian religion", regarded the Jews with contempt.^ 

The religion of the enlightene riconoclast Akhenaten was a puritanical 
cult devoid of theurgy and metaphysical symbolism, restricting the 
knowable universe to the world accessible to the senses. Therefore [. 
Assmann argues that “as a thinker, Akhenaten stands at the head of a line 
of inquiry that was taken up seven hundred years later by the Milesian 
philosophers of nature with their search ter the one all-inferming 
principle... 

Of course, this line ot inquiry differs considerably from the Biblical 
theology of the divine will which arranges and plots world history (centred 
on the moral and political adventures of his chosen tribe) according to the 
unpredictable intentions, plans, and wishes of Yahweh, the jealous 
personal God of Israel. 


t0. Thales and the Egyptian Myths 


Being partly of Phoenician background, Thales lived in Miletus from 
624 to 545 B.C. Until his middle age, Miletus was a part of the Lydian 
empire, ruled from the court at Sardes, and Thales himself was a member 
of this “Oriental” power structure, living with the ruler of Miletus at his 
court and visiung Egypt, presumably under the royal wardship. His 
assertions recall many Egyptian texts and his main ideas are no more than 
the Egyptian mythological and theological motifs released trom their 
initial theological contexts for the purpose of philosophical pardeza among 
the less educated Miletians. 

Ever since the Enlightenment modern scholars have tried to convince 
us that mythology does not satisfy the desire to know the causes of things. 
They suppose that the only positive function of myths and traditional tales 
is to make us feel at home in the world, as if sacred myths were devoid of 
any metaphysical content and serve simply as a pleasant intoxicant. 
However, it is incorrect to maintain that myth is related to the 
demythologized rationalistic account as opinion (doxa) is related to 
scientific knowledge (episteme. To regard “wonder”, trom which 
philosophy begins, as ignorance and as the confusion which arises when 
the mythical world-view is radically questioned, is 10 fail completely in the 
understanding of myth and its symbolic and transtormative power. The 
varicty of world-represeutauons found in different religious-mythological 
traditions are providential veils, not arbitrary fictions which would compel 
poor Thales to reject all of them in the name of one single “physiological” 
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world- picture, naively held to be the only one which was both true and 
adequate. The many different world-representations cannot prevent the 
apprehension (through direct intellectual intuition or contemplation of 
symbols) of the invisible realm beyond all representations. 

© To say that Thales moves “beyond representations to the underlying, 
intelligible reality”.>” amounts to saying that the creators of mythological 
world pictures were extremely ignorant and unable to comprehend pure 
nocuic reality which transcends all words and images. However, the 
symbolism of ancient hieratic myths and rituals shows this opinion to be 
both shaky and ungrounded. If Thales really tried to strip away the stage 
and see the playwright, he was doing such deconstruction either in search 
of the transcendent ruling principle (say, Amun or Zeus), or ter 
desacralized and impersonal “nature”, as it is understood by the moderns. 
Since the trivial concept of “nature” (and the related “ontology of death”, 
to use the term coined by Hans Jonas, for if matter is the primary ceality 
then life itself could only be a “disease of mattec’5!) is rather a recent 
invention, it seems that Thales ultimately regarded reality as tbeopbany, 
the fabric of the ordered and beautiful cosmic unity, that is, the 
magnificent divine mask through which shines the essential light of first 
principles, namely, the gods. 

According to Thales, “the world is the most beausiful (&a/Zrtos kosmos), 
for ii is God's making (poema gar theow). Something intangible that 
permeates all things is operaung within or through the visible cosmos, and 
this principle cannot be reduced to a simple material substratum. Hence, a 
plenitude of gods (theo?) is hidden behind the cosmic veils. But in this 
respect Thales says nothing new, nothing that had not been already and 
better said by the Egyptians and other ancient nations a long time beiere. 
The world is a living being, a divine body (like a statue) in need of the 
animating principle, the soul and the spirit which appear as the descending 
and ascending life-giving forces. According to Aristotle: 

“And some say that it (soul) is intermingled in the universe, ter which 
reason, perhaps, Thales also thought that all things are full of gods” (panta 
phere theon einar: De anima Ala). 

This docuine is the same as the Egyptian one: the gods (nefernd), who 
bring life (ankh) and animate all bodies, are manifestations (&Peperz) of the 
supreme transcendent Principle and constitute the different levels of 
reality. For Greeks, the gods (//ee) are everliving and everlasting 
principles. Though supporting evidence is insufticient, W. K. C. Guthrie 
baldly asserts that Thales “rejected the anthropomorphic deities of 
popular religion" while retaining its language to the extent of saying that 
the whole world is filled with gods.? It is a commonly held modera 
mistake to assume that the ancient Hellenes really worshipped the 
“anthropomorphic gods" conceived in the image of human beings. As |. 
P. Vernant clearly desnonstrated. raiher the opposite is true: 
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“In all its active aspects, in all the compounds of its physical and 
psychological dynamism, the human body reflects the divine models as 
the inexhaustible source of a vital energy when, for an instant, the 
brilliance of divinity happens to fall on a morta! creature, illuminating him, 
as in a fleeting glow, with a little of that splendor that always clothes the 
body of a god" 55 

To think that Hesiodic genealogies or Homeric accounts were 
accepted at face value by the Hellenes, even by the initiates and the 
educated minority, would be to indulge oneself in rationalistic naiveté 
instead of trying to explore the metaphysical exegesis and symbolism of 
the sacred. Despite the supposed shift of traditional thought, inaugurated 
by Thales, it is evident that the gods retained their force. Perhaps his 
interpretation of unity and nature (if one is ready to believe poor 
testimonies) in certain respects tollowed Akhenaten’s line ot inquiry, but it 
is difficult to accept, as W. K. C. Guthrie argues, that “at the conscious 
level, he (Thales) had made a deliberate break with mythology and was 
seeking a rational accounr”.*4 

Due to this “deliberate break” Thales is regarded as the “tirst 
philosopher” in the contemporary Western sense, though, unlike the 
modern “research fellow”, the genuine ancient philosopher is a noetically 
enlightened person who follows his lived philosophia as a model way ot 
living and dying, or of becoming “like a god”. For him there is not any 
sharp division between the inspired sacred myth (which requires an 
esoteric interpretamon) and logical accounts or discursive reasonings 
(egos), between sophia (revealed or inherited wisdom) and theoria 
(contemplation), or between philosophy as a commentary on certain 
privileged canonical texts and philosophy as an individual dialectical 
inquiry. 

However, most contemporary Western scholars, shaped by the reality- 
distorung and tendentious modern paideia, insist that Thales wished to 
speak according to reason (agos), and his choice of reason over 
imagination marks the turning point in the history of thought. Such a 
point of view itself constitutes a “mythology” of sorts. 

When Aristotle mentioned Thales, “the founder of this type of 
philosophy” (ala Thales men ho tes totantes archegos philosoplias: Metaph.983b6), 
arguing that water is the original source of all things, he actually means not 
of all philosophy, but only of “this type” and does not say that Thales’ 
principle (arche) or natural substance, namely water, is some material fluid 
brought trom the neighbouring lake. This water may equally be 
understood as the ineffable primordial “water” (symbol of the One) which 
transcends even the noetic realm of Intellect. G. S. Kirk and j. E. Raven 
have already raised a doubt regarding the Aristotelian interpretation: 

"Are we justified in inferring from the Peripatetic identificamon of 
‘Vhales’ water as ‘material principle’ that he believed the visible, developed 
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world to be water in some way? This is the normal interpretation of 
Thales: but it is important to realize that it rests ultimately on the 
Aristotelian formulation, and that Aristotle, knowing little about Thales, 
and that indirectly, would surely have found the mere information that the 
world originated from water suflicient justification tor saying that water 
was Thales’ material principle or arche, with the implication that water is a 
persistent substrate”.55 

It ts more likely that Thales had in mind the Egyptian Nun, trying to 
translate the ancient metaphysics into the slightly different, but no less 
“mvtlucal” language of the universal and divine pAwsis which is not 
necessarily a material substrate. According to F. Schuon, “when Thales 
saw in ‘water’ the origin of all things, it is as certain as can be that 
Universal Substance - the Prakriti of the Hindus — is in question and not 
the sensible element”. But if Thales himself was partly neglected and 
misunderstood by subsequent generations. can one boldly assert (as the 
contemporary scholar does) the following statement: 

“With Thales we are encountering, possibly tor the first time in 
Western thought, a theology divested of provincial beliefs and poetic 
fabrications. Thales does not speak of the cultic god of the Milesians 
among whom he lived, the pantheon of the Egyptians whom he visited, or 
the splendid ficuons of Hesiod which he had very likely heard at 
celebrations”.5? 

Putting aside the disturbing question in what sense Thales is a 
representative of “Western” thought, or to what extent modern 
Westerners (moulded by the Reformation, the Enlightenment, and by 
Romanticism) have an exclusive right to the inheritance of ancient 
Mediterranean traditions, it is mot necessary to speak of the Egypuan 
pantheon (psd/: Ennead, the gods) in order to follow one or another line 
ol an esoteric exegesis, reading the meaning beyond the iconographical 
structure of images and symbols. The only danger is to misunderstand the 
essence of cosmogonical myth and to view the “ineffable” (the first 
Principle) as the “natural” (the substantial ground of all material 
manifestation) and thus to “mythologize” in a crude and opaque 
“scientilic” manner. 

The concept of the primordial Waters (Nun as the ineffable God, the 
Neoplatonic One) rellects the Egyptian cosmogonical picture oi the 
noetic untverse as a sphere of the divine light or the life-giving air (which 
srands for the spirit of Shu). Nun, or Nu, may also mean “inert” in the 
sense of a certain unspeakable condition existing before the manifestation 
of Being represented as the rising of the noetic Sun (Atum-Ra), i.e., before 
an appearance (&Peper) of the archetypal pleroma and all subsequent 
irradiagons. The hidden, dark, and inert state of the ultimate divine 
transcendence is described in the Coffin Texts: 
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“Lam the Waters (wu) 

T am inert” (ng; CT V.312) 

“I am a baby (zz) of his mother. 

I am a child, son of Hathor. 

[ am an inert one (njn) in the Waters” (au: CT [V.182) 


[n the ordered universe, understood as theophany and the interplay ot 
different divine forces, Waters are represented by the Osinan 
Netherworld, Duat, and the Nile: the psychic “waters” Jow through the 
Duat inside the goddess Nut's body (ber name, #w/, being a feminine 
adjective meaning “of the Waters”) and the Sun god Ra (equivalent to 
Nous) is pictured travelling on them at night. 

Since Thales studied philosophy in Egypt. his doctrines surely reflected 
the Egyptian prototypes. According to the Hellenic tradition: 

“Thales came to Miletus an old man having spent a long time studying 
philosophy in Egypt" (Aetius 1.3.1). 

“They (Egyptians) say that the sun and moon do not use chariots, but 
boats in which to sail round in their courses; and by this they intimate that 
the nourishment and origin of these heavenly bodies is from moisture. 
They think also that Homer, like Thales, had gained his knowledge from 
the Egyptians, when he postulated water as the source and origin of all 
things (Pudor archen hapanton kai genesin tithesthai); tor, according to them, 
Oceanus is Osiris, and Tethys is [sis, since she is the kindly nurse and 
provider for all things. [n tact, the Greeks call emission afows/z and coition 
sanousia, and the son (#205) from water (Hador) and rain (busat), Dionysus 
also they call Hues since he is lord of the nature of moisture; and he is no 
other than Osiris. 

*,,. They call him up out of the water by the sound of trumpets, at the 
same lime casung into the depths a lamb as an offering to the Keeper of 
the Gate. (he trumpets they conceal in Bacchic wands, as Socrates has 
stated in his treatise on The Holy Ones. Furthermore, the tales regarding the 
Titans and rites celebrated by night agree with the accounts of the 
dismemberment of Osiris and his revivification and regenesis (rais 
anabiosest kai palrngenestals). . . 

*Not only the Nile, but every form of moisture they call simply the 
effusion of Osiris; and in their holy rites the water jar in honour of the 
god heads the procession. And by the picture of a rush they represent a 
king and the southern region of the world, and thc nish is interpreted to 
mean the watering and fructitying of all things, and in its nature it seems 
to bear some resemblance to the generative member” (De Iside et Osiride 
34-36). 

‘he Hellenic philosophers. starting with Plato and Aristotle, constantly 
refer to the Iliad of Homer where Ocean is called the father of Gods (X 
NIV.204) and the source of all beings (Okeanou hos per genesis, pantesi 
ttuknat ibid. X1V.246). Julian even equated Helios. the father of the 
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seasons (who, being “the genuine son of the Good”, “is One and 
proceeds from one God, even ftom the noetic cosmos which is itself 
One”: Or. IV, p.386), with Oceanus, “the lord of two-fold substance”, 
saying as tollows: 

“My meaning here is not obscure, is it, seeing that before my time 
Homer said the same things? ‘Oceanus who is the father of all things’: yes, 
for mortals and for the blessed gods too, as he himself would say; and 
what he savs is true. For there is no single thing in the whole of existence 
that is not the offspring of the substance of Oceanus (tes Okenon pephuken 
mistas e&gonon: Or. TV. pp.404-405 Wright). 

[t seems, as Julian himself suggests, that such doctrines (or their proper 

interpretations) are kept in silence, because ulumately they have been 
"taught by the gods or mighty daimons” to “the priests of the mysteries" 
(ibid.). 
— Perhaps the only difference between Homer and Thales is that while 
Thales, like other so-called Pre-Socratic philosophers, regarded his own 
dogmatic assertions about the ultimate nature of the universe as an 
accurate (but no less *"mythical") account approved by reason (though 
even in this respect we cannot be sure), Homer (or several singers who 
partly followed examples of the Akkadian and Ugaritic epic traditions) 
plavtully presented the same teaching using poetical and mythological 
images. Therefore Ch. Evangeliou rightly remarks that "Homer's poetry 
would have the advantage over the dryness of philosophic prose".5 And 
the E.gypuan myths, used in the sacred rites, would have a clear advantage 
over Homeric "literature" which provoked such a turmoil in the minds of 
those purists and “enlighteners” who were unable either to understand tbe 
logic of a sacred myth, or to delight in epic poetry, i.e., to enjoy its 
conventional and heroic aesthetics. 


11. Water as Metaphysical Principle and Divine Substance 


Aristoile's attempt to explain why Thales chose adres (water) as the 
firs) principle (Metaph.983b ff) is incorrect, because this principle is not 
regarded by Thales in the manner of Aristotelian prime matter, but 
represents a certain permeaüng and ineffable identity that unites all 
instances of theophany. This is the permanent essence of divinity along 
with the Spirit, or Life, that is diffused through all created or manifested 
things. It is more likely that Thales is not a materialist who stands at the 
beginning of natural philosophy (as Aristotle and his ancient and modern 
followers understand it), but may be regarded as a metaphysician who 
used symbolic language to show that divine Life, as a genuine creative 
force, is diffused through the ordered cosmos which is ensouled and “full 
of gods". In fact, this perspective is close to the Egyptian docirine of 
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Water, Life, and Order, already attested in the Cafn Texts of the Middle 
Kingdom (2040-1650 B.C.): 

“O you Eight Infinite Ones — an infinite number of Infinite Ones (heh 
en heh). 

Who encircle the Sky with your arms, 

Who draw together the Sky and Horizon of Geb. 

Shu has given vou birth out of the Flood, out of the Waters. 

Out of fenemu, out ot the Darkness, 

That he might allot you to Geb and Nut, 

While Shu is Eternal Recurrence (#eheh) and Tefnut is Eternal 

Sameness (dye). 

I am the ba of Shu who is at the Great Flood, 

Who goes up to the sky as he wishes, 

Who goes down to the earth as his heart decides. 

Come in excitement to greet the god in me. 

Tam Shu, child of Atum. 

My clothing is the air of lite” (CT 80. 1-13) 


“Then said Atum: My living daughter is Tefmn. 

She will exist with her brother Shu. 

Life (anh) is his identity, 

Order (maa?) is her identity, 

l shall live with my twins, my lledglings. 

With me in their midst — 

One ot them at my back, 

One of them in my belly... 

It is my son who shall live, 

He whom I begot in my identity, 

For he has learned how to enliven the one in the egg, in the respective 
womb, 

As mankind, that emerged from my Eye — 

[the Eye] that 1 sent forth when 1 

was alone with the Waters. in inertness, 

Not finding a place in which ! could stand or sit. 

Before Heliopolis had been founded, in which | could exist: 

Before the Lotus has been tied together, on which I could sit" 

(CT 80.3050) 


“Tam Life (mkh), tor whom the length of the Sky 
and the breath of Geb were made: 
It is from me that presented offerings emerge for the god" 
(CT 80.9492 Allen). 
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Shu. identified as the noetic Lite (Atum’s Light and Spirit), is the son 
of Atum who emerges from the Waters (Nun), or the Flood (hebu). Hence, 
Arum, Shu, and Tefaut constitute the first intelligible triad. The Lite is 
diffused at different ontological levels of reality: Shu lives in the 
transcendent realm of Atum, but when sent down “to the Isle of Fires", 
his identity becomes Osiris, son of Geb. Finally, he reaches the material 
world and his function hete is to “make firm his flesh every day", to 
enliven all creatures through his mouth, putting life in their nostrils: 
falcons, Jackals, pigs, crocodiles, fish and “the crawling things on Geb's 
back”. ‘Lhe initiate (the “dead” person, ba separated from hañ identifies 
himself with Shu in his animating and life-giving aspect. Shu’s sister 
Tefnut stands for the archetypal intelligence, order, truth, and justice, the 
righi measure fer the Life's emanation. 

As the above quoted texts clearly show, the archetypal Ogdoad 
(constituted by the eight proto-noetic and ineffable principles) is already 
contained “without place" in the potentiality of the hidden Monad. And 
since Anim (fA) is a form of the verb fem (fmi), meaning both “not be” 
and "complete, finish", Atum means both “non-being” (which transcends 
being as the Beyond-Being, Nun-Atum) and “plenitude of noetic being”, 
the overwhelming fullness, p/erowa of divine lights and intellects (Atum- 
Ra). He emerges from the depths of Nun as the primordia) Lotus, the 
Holy City of Ra (Heliopolis), i.e., as the supreme intelligible principle (the 
Parmenidian and Neoplatonic One-Many) which “gave birth to Shu and 
leinut in Heliopolis, when he was one and developed into three” (CT 
80. 75-76). 

In the light of Egyptian theological accounts, it seems that Thales, far 
from being a materialist reductionist, posited Water as the first principle 
from which stems the increasing multiplicity of the gods whose invisible 
presence sustains the measured arrangement of visible things under the 
aepis of unity. Thus the Water produces living Forms, and this Water, far 
from being lifeless “matter”, is the unspeakable /5eo the Father of the 
gods who transcends all Forms and all noetic Lights, and is therefore 
svinbolized by the dark and inert Water. 

The ineffable principle of manifestation, or the living divine substance, 
having iis immanent aspect and called 544r; by Thales, is surely not a 
“material” cause. Likewise the ancient Egyptian theologies, whilc using 
material symbols for the immaterial realities, discuss not a "material" 
causality (as some contemporary scholars maintain) when they speak 
about the Waters. the Primeval Mound, Heliopolis, the First Sunrise, 
Atum and his archetypal Ennead which developed from the initial Monad. 
Instead, their sophisticated and paradoxical accounts, using carefully 
selected symbols and images, conceptualize the ultimate Cause of all 
creaucn which lies outside creation and is “hidden from the gods”, since 
“no god knows His (1.¢.. Amun's who is hidden in the depths of Nun) true 
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appearance". Hence, "water" is an adequate symbol fer the supreme One, 
the transcendent and infinite source of Being, envisaged as a swampy mire 
which contains the eight initial proto-noetic paradigms of the intelligible 
cosmos (Kosmos noetos ot the later Platonic tradition). 

Aristotle was very hasty and without scruples in his attempt to reduce 
the “divine substances” of the early Hellenic theologians into the low 
status of mere material causes, though these “substances?” are 
metaphysical symbols which stand fer the supreme gods and the initial 
principles, both transcendent and immanent. Wbca this unjust and 
intended misinterpretation is accomplished, the theologians (including 
Thales), labelled as the “Pre-socraacs” by modern rationalists (who are 
lovers of historical fictions and rigid classifications), are criticized as 
incapable of making the correct use of these “material causes” which they 
have proclaimed as the material substratum and the ultimate source of 
reality. Theretere one should agree with the assertion made by R. K. 
Hack: 

“IF we bear in mind that the so-called physical doctrines of the Ionian 
philosophers were really to a great extent metaphysical — that is to say, 
these Greek philosophers believed that they were investigating, and had 
discovered, the nature of ultimate divine reality, and not of mere outer 
appearances — we shall be able to understand why the lonians named one 
substance after another as the divine source of the universe". 5? 

R. K. Hack argues that when Thales proclaimed Water as the living 
and divine substance of the universe (we should add: the manifestation of 
Shu, the son of Atum, who himself steins from the Waters in more 
sophisticated Egyptian accounts), his main novelty lies in identitving the 
supreme divine power with the cosmogeneuc divine substance, while 
introducing a non-anthropomorphic divinity. This assertion cannot be 
accepted without reservations and is noi correct, il viewed not against the 
traditional Hellenic "literature" — the poetic accounts of the Olympian 
gods — but in the light of Egyptian theology and metaphysics which 
cannot be accused of a lush anthropomorphism at all. 

lt operated with a strictly coherent system of symbolism open to 
several meanings at ditferent levels of interpretation. The ambivalent 
Egyptian symbolism cannot be properly understood without considering 
all aspects of the divine iconography. This includes visible forms and the 
entire tield of semantic associations. Also the countless puns and their 
magic function must always be taken into consideration. To see here 
something like the sadly famous “anthropomorphism” of the Hellenic 
epics (which are inspired poetry, anyway) is to be surprisingly naive and 
contemptuous of the ancient myths and all symbolic modes of thought. 
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12. Metaphysical Meaning ot Ancient Mythologies 


The new wave of metaphysical, cosmological, and physiological inquiry 
which started in the 6 century B.C. among philosophers and sophists (at 
first there was no real difference between them) strengthened the 
intriguing opinion that the myths and hieratic accounts were unable to 
deal with reality without introducing certain fatal distortions and 
deformations. Being unable to understand the deeper symbolic meaning 
of ancient mythologies or to put the acquired fragments of the Egyptian 
and Mesopotamian wisdom into an integral and meaningful unity, they 
turned against their own lavish poetic tradition (also regarded at its face 
value) and argued for the need of a pure "scientific" theology and for a 
genuine worship of the invisible principles based on a proper 
comprehension of the divine order. 

So it seems that "irrational" and often scandalous myths must be 
neglected in favour of the “semiesoteric” /ogos which belongs to a few 
specialists in scientific knowledge. However, it may be that, as the remark 
made by Socrates at the end of Plato's Theaefetus suggests, knowledge as a 
rational account (/agoy) is also unattainable. Socrates says to Theaetetus, the 
voung pupil of the distinguished mathematician Theodorus: 

“So, Theaetetus, neither perception, nor true belief, nor the addition of 
an ‘account’ to true belief can be knowledge" (Theaer.21@b). 

But, as a consequence of dialectical scrutiny, even if Theaetetus 
remains barren, he cannot any more fancy he knows what he does not 
know: 

“For that, aod no more, is all that my art can etfect; nor have I any of 
that knowledge possessed by all the great and admirable men of our own 
day or of the past. But this midwite’s art is a gift from heaven; my mother 
had it for women, and 1 for young men of a generous spirit and for all in 
whom beauty dwells” (ibid., 210c). 

Though Rosemary Desjardin argues that Theaetetus’ amazement is 
philosophical wonder “because such retlection opens him up to the 
philosophical issues" in searching for a solution to problems of 
irrationality (the incompatibility of incommensurables),“! one may suspect 
that this “feeling of wonder” (fo thanmagein) which shows “that you are a 
philosopher" (7eaer155d), is really a wonder induced by facing the 
mystery of the divine intelligence and the ineffable Waters. 

Accordingly, “true knowledge” is not a property of buman beings as 
mortals, be they scientists or rationalists, and cannot be acquired by 
discursive thought, because it concerns the intelligible realm and objects 
of the divine order which can only be grasped by the transformed soul 
through noeüc insight and epoptic visien akin to revelation or mystical 
union with the divine. 
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Contrary to the ancient traditions of wisdom, many contemporary 
thinkers in their unending quest fer certainty turn not to the sacred myths, 
revelations, and symbols which lead to integral piety, illumination, and 
inner vision, but to trivialized mathematics and epistemology which 
cannot transcend the realm of discursive teasoning and secular 
pragmausm. Therefore the main area of philosophy (by this term meaning 
an academic discourse) is that of epistemology: the pursuit of scentea 
(instead of sapientia) “turned out to be a major pastime for the modern 
philosophers" who “regard Plato's Theaetetus (perhaps along with the Mena 
and Sextus Empiricus’ Ovtlines of Pyrrhonismi), as containing the primal 
sacred doctrines (disso? logo revered by the devotees of modem 
epistemology”.62 This rather ironical remark made by Daryl L. Hale is 
aimed at the endemic failure of contemporary thinkers to distinguish 
between knowledge and wisdom. They take their only task to be that of 
elucidating the conditions of human knowledge, classifying countless 
opinions and instigating sceptical attacks on those who disagree with their 
premises based on barren secular rationalism and humanism. 

Seeing from this special standpoint, the earliest Greek plulosophers 
(starting with Thales) divorced philosophy from mythology, poetry, and 
traditional genealogies. Since “reason sought and found truth that was 
universal". the earlier age of “mythology and superstition” was replaced by 
the age of science, according to F. M. Cornford.9 This discovery of 
Nature is accompanied by the tacit denial of the distinction between 
experience and revelation: 

“The conception of Nature is extended to incorporate what had been 
the domain of the supernatural. The supernatural, as fashioned by 
mythology, simply disappears; and all that really exists is natural.” 64 

At present we are not so sure about such straightforward conclusions. 
And even if the essence of Fonian philosophy and science (which is 
credited with denying the spiritual, as distinct from the material) is not 
misconceived and misunderstood, ie, if Thales really introduced 
something new — the so-called “Western science” as the pursuit of 
knowledge for its own sake — nevertheless, this idea of the crucial turning- 
point is tabricated and maintained with some infantile enthusiasm and 
magic hyperbolism. 

According to Rene Gueron, in the 6 century B.C., commonly viewed 
as the staring point of "classical" civilization, something of which there 
had been no previous example appeared: that special form of thought 
which acquired and retained the name of "philosophy".9 R. Guenon 
recognizes that this word can be regarded in a quite legitimate sense, 
because it is simply au initial disposition required for the attainment of 
wisdom. Only the perversions which substitute “philosophy” tor 

“wisdom”, taking the transitional stage for the end itself and introducing a 
“pretended wisdom” which is purely human and entirely of the rational 
order, should be neglected.“ 
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However, R. Guenou follows too closely the assumptions of those 
whom he is ready to criticize, thus assuming that philosophia really begins 
with Thales. It is more likely that Thales simply readapted and 
reinterpreted (perhaps, in a one-sided fashion) some aspects of the 
Egyptian mere rekbw (mre rh), the “love of knowledge". "striving for 
wisdom", Le., “philosophy” in its etymological and anagogic sense whose 
archetypal guide and divine patron was Thoth (4bwt: Djehuty). This 
divine scribe and demiurgic Logos, the heart and tongue of Ra, himself 
represents and embodies the begianing, the middle, and the end of the 
way towards the noetic identity of ba (the winged soul), since every wise 
man ultimately is united with Thoth and his energies. 

The Neopythagoreans and Middle Platonists inherited and accepted 
the tradition which presented Plato as a disciple of Hermes Trismegistus — 
that means not as a historical person but as an archetype which stands for 
all wisdom preserved and practised in the Thothian Houses of Lite. So. if 
certain Platenic doctrines ace the same as those of Hermes, it is obviously 
because Plato had copied Hermes, not the other way round. As Zosunus 
of Panopolis asserted in his alchemical work On apparatus and furnaces, the 
Egyptian priest Bitys (or Bitos), the thricegreat (/rz/egar) Plato and the 
infinitely great (weromegas) Hermes are the authors of the mysterious tablet 
(pinzx) which views Thouthos (Thoth) as “the licst man, the interpreter of 
all that exists and the giver of names to all corporeal beings". 

lt follows that Bitys, Hermes and Plato stand on the same spiritual 
level, represent the same tradition, and protess the same philosophical and 
theurgica! teachings. Such opinion was firmly maintained by the hellenized 
Egyptians and late Hellenic philosophers themselves. Hence, according to 
Proclus, Plato derived some of his doctrines from the Egypuan Hermes, 
tor example, the teaching about matter: 

"Orpheus produces matter from the first hypostasis of intelligibles. 
For there perpetual darkness and the intinite subsist. And these indeed, 
subsist there in a way more excellent than the successive orders of being. 
In matter however, the unilluminated and the infinite are inherent, 
through indigence, and not according to a transceudency, but a deficiency 
of power. Moreover, the tradition of the Egypwans (he fon Aiguption 
paradosis) asserts the same thing concerning it. For the divine lamblichus 
relates that according to Hermes materiality is produced from essentiality 
(ek tes anstoretas ten buloteta paragesthat bonletai). It is probable therefore, that 
Plato derived from Hermes an opinion of this kind concerning matter” (/» 
Fi». 1.386 Taylor). 

Since philosophy is a pursuit of bz, inseparable from its destiny, 
namely, descent and ascent, manilestation and reintegration (through the 
patdeia of cosmic life: embodiment and disembodiment), Proclus in his 
commentary on Plato's Trrmuexs (11L.298.27-29/330) discusses three 
achemata. or vehicles, of the soul: (1) the first achema which is natural to the 
soul and puts it inside the manifested reality; (2) the second one which 
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makes the soul a citizen of the world of becoming; (3) the third one that is 
like a shell and makes the sou! an inhabitant of the material world. 

This division is analogous to the hierarchy of akh, ba (in a narrow sense 
of the soul separated from the mortal body, haf, and ka of the 
Egyptians. In the ontological hierarchy of being and the related esoteric 
path of ascent, ka represents the source of a person's vital energy 
connected with the ancestral spirits and the pharaoh whose £v, as the vital 
power ot Horus, permeates the whole country and is felt as a presence in 
every heart. The concept of ba goes beyond the level of life energy, 
fertility, and well-being. Ba (the after-death consciousness, also revealed 
for the initiates) is the "soul" (or manifestation) moving between Earth 
and Heaven, though its real home is the intelligible realm, osmos noctos. 
According to the 61d Kingdom sage Ptahotep: "The wise feed their ba 
with what endures”. As the vehicle of ascent, it is depicted as the 
human-headed falcon or the jabiru bird. 

The awakening of ba is a consequence of becoming aware of the 
physical body as a corpse. {t means the soul must be “philosophically” 
(through initiation, contemplation, and death) separated from the body. 
When the ascending ba “comes to the places it knows, it does not miss its 
former path”.® The realm through which ba moves belongs to Osiris (it is 
the intermediate wundus imaginalis, Duat, the body ot Nut-Hathor, or the 
World Soul), while the realm of akh is that of Ra. Therefore akh means 
intelligence, spiritual light, “the shining one”, represented by the crested 
ibis, the symbol of Thoth. The references to the a&b are associated with 
the sous homecoming, return to the divine source, the end of 
philosophical ascent, i.e., reaching the intelligible realm, Auperexranios topos 
of Plato's Phaedrus. When ba is transtermed and its ascent is accomplished, 
it becomes an imperishable and immortal akh, a “shining spirit”, a star 
irradiating intelligible light, a son ot Ra. Thus the a£/ is the ba divinized, 
realizing the ultimate precept of self-knowledge: to hecome like a god. 

If we compare this teaching with certain passages ot Plato’s Phaedrus, 
we should see that (1) a&h (or the related body ot light, sah) corresponds 
to ochema tor the soul outside the cycles ot material existence, (2) ba — to 
the winged soul when it is involved in a series of descents and ascents, (3) 
ka — with the vegetative or nutritive soul which is needed when the higher 
soul is actually embodied and which serves as an intermediarv between the 
immortal immaterial soul and the material mortal body. 

The upper vehicle is usually called aagoeides by the Neoplatonists and 
clearly relates the substance this term describes to light, though at the 
same time dismnguishes it from light as such. Most of the Neoplatonists 
regarded light as closest to the immaterial and purely noetic entities. [n the 
De anima commentary, attributed to Simplicius, we have only one soul 
vehicle as a single substance described by three terms: a//Pereder (aether- 
like), augoerides (light-like), and prexmatikos (being made ot prenma).™ 

The Alexandrian Neoplatonist [lermeias used the term axgoeides to 
describe not the soul, but the upper Heavens (hupervananios topos) o which 
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the divinely led procession of the Phaedrus myth aspires (In Phaedr. 144.26- 
28). This is the realm of akbu described as being like light. The procession 
led by the royal boat of Ra is analogous to that depicted in Plato’s 
Phaedrus. 

lt seems as if the early Hellenic philosophers (or rather 
“physiologists”) who encountered traditional Egyptian thought were 
somchow unhappy with its symbols and images when they started to 
search for an unconditioned unitying ground of reality. However, this 
unifying ground cannot be simply reduced to “nature” understood in the 
banal modern sense. Being the cause of Intellect, the first Principle 
transcends the noetic realm of Ra, therefore it is unknown even to the 
gods and ukhun. It is "nowhere", though figuratively described by such 
names as Waters (zw), Flood (bhw), Darkness (kka), and Chaos (tumu). 
This Flood is tantamount to the ineftable “substance” of the universe that 
enveloped the primordial Monad, along with Shu, “the begetter to 
repeated millions, out of the Flood, out of the Waters” (CT 76.33-34). 
Therefere Atum, in the depths of the Flood prefigured as Nun-Atum, 
may proclaim as follows: 


“Tam the Waters, unique, without second. 
That is where I developed (Apr-n jz)... 
So, the Flood is subtracted from me: 

See, Tam the remainder... 

I am the one who made me" (CT 714). 


13. Pythagorean Numbers and their Paradigms 


P. A. Kwasniewski regards the disciples of Pythagoras as “bringing to 
completion the programme adumbrated in Thales and developed by the 
phustologot after him"! though this “programme”, far from being simply a 
physiological pursuit, is the creative adaptation and prolongation of 
Egyptian theological ideas of divine unity, order and harmony. According 
to lamblichus, that “truly godlike (ho thetoy alethos) man, who ranks nest to 
Pythagoras and Plato” (Julian F:p.2), Pythagoras, after going to Pherecydes 
and Anaximander, visited Thales of Miletus who 

"laying stress ov his advanced age and the infirmities of his body, 
advised hun to go to Egypt, to get in touch with the priests of Memphis 
and Zeus (Le., Ammun). Thales confessed that the instruction of these 
priests was the source of his own reputation for wisdom... Thales 
insisted that, in view of all this, if Pythagoras should study with those 
pnests, he was certain of becoming the wisest and most divine of men" 
(V rta Pysb.2) 77 

lamblichus tells us that Pythagoras spent many years in the Egyptian 
Sancmaries of temples, studying astronomy and geometry, and being 
initiated in all the mysteries of the gods. Later Pythagoras introduced the 
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symbolical method of teaching, in a manner similar to that in which he 
had been instructed in Egypt. 

The Pythagorean excessive concern with numbers (claiming that all is 
number at the level of principles) reflects their seeking fer the ultimate 
source and eidetic structure of material forms through mathematical 
theology. Bv revealing a formal structure underlying all outward 
appearances, a hidden unity behind multiplicity, they turned towards the 
archetypes (paradeégmata) which transcend material things and function as 
intelligible and animating principles. The Syrian Neoplatonist Iamblichus, 
who in his doctrines tollowed “true philosophical tradition” that included 
not only Pythagoras, Plato and to certain extent Aristotle, but also 
Orpheus, Egyptians, and Chaldeans, introduced the Pythagorean pardeta 
in his philosophical school (probably in Apamea by the 290's A.B.). He 
sometimes idenufied the gods with arzthmet (numbers) arguing that 
anthmology, which is inseparable both from contemplation and hieratic 
ritual, serves the purification of the soul. Arguing that for lamblichus the 
gods themselves were the administrators of theurgic rites, Gregory Shaw 
says: 

“From the monad through the decad numbers were dei&es, each 
revealing specific characteristics and functions in manifestation. Since 
theurgy ritually imitated the laws of cosmogony, it necessamly itnitated the 
laws of arithmogony... Thus to account tor the differences in theurgy 
while retaining its universal transcendent effects as unification, the 
Pythagorean notion of distribution referred to in Plato’s Gorgias may be 
sugeestive. Socrares mentions the ‘great power of geometric equality 
amongst gods and men": that to each there was an appropriate measure, 
and that this proportionality was the law of justice and friendship, which 
gave order to the world and made it a ‘cosmos’ (508bc). Applied to 
theurgic experiences, this principle retains the transcendent sameness of 
the rites while taking into account their contextual difference. We may, 
then, speak of geometrically equivalent theurgies, bestowing 
proportionately the same degree of unification in each ritual. Such 
unifications could be represented arithmetically, using quantitative 
‘differences’ to represent the degrees of involvement in multiplicity, while 
following a law of proportionate ‘sameness’ and thus preserving a 
geometric equality”. 

In certain respects, the Pythagorean numbers and figures are the 
species of things: if not the Forms and the gods themselves, then their 
manifestations and symbols at the level of mathematical reality. As the 
first principles and their constructive irradiations, they are seters and ban of 
the Egyptians. The word seter (ntr), teminine neteret (utr), plural neteru and 
aelerut respectively, is often pictured by the sign of “staff wrapped with 
cloth", or “cult fag”, perhaps originally related to (1) the practice of 
embalming (the process of becoming like a god), (2) the wrappings of a 
mummy which itself represents an ideal sah body tumed into divine eidos, 
and (3) the idea of unity. The xeter are the causes of phenomena and 
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preside over their forms, qualities and the modes which are revealed by 
number. Hieroglyphic writing used kbe? tor "number". In this sense, 
number is the paradigm of the universe examplitied by the mystery of the 
One becoming Two and Three, thus constituting Unity in Trinity as 
Atum-Shu-Tefnut or Amun: Ra- Ptah. 

The mathematica] principle permits the desivation of forms of 
inequality from equality thus illustrating the divine process of 
manifestation from and return to the source. The paradigmatic relation 
between the arranged cosmos and numbers makes certain that what is true 
of numbers and their properties is also true of the structure of the 
cosmos. According to the Pythagorean tradition, initially based on the 
Egyptian hieratic teachings and sciences practised in the temples, the 
virtuous life consists in organizing the irrational, sensible, material by the 
raüonal, intelligible, immaterial thus producing perfect order. D. J. 
O'Meara summarizes the discussion on the formal properties of numbers, 
the Platonic Forms (the models of universe), and philosophical life, 
launched by Nicomachus of Gerasa, as follows: 

“This ethical cosmology echoes in the soul that achieved by the divine 
demiurge in the universe. Not only do numbers then hold the keys to 
understanding the organization of the world; they also contain principles 
which constitute standards tor the ethical life". 

Pythagorean and Platonic mathematics deal with realities that are 
intermediary between (1) immaterial and indivisible inteligibles and (2) 
material and divisible sensibles (the realm of bat which constitutes the 
visible body of Ptah, or Geb). Thus occupying the intermediate Osirian 
kingdom, mathematical objects are immaterial and divisible, higher than 
sensibles and lower than noetic lights, or demiurgic Forms. According to 
this tripartite ontological structure, che Platonic sciences are divided into 
(D) dialectic which leads to the noetic realities, (2) mathematics which 
investigates mathematical objects regarded as dim images of intelligibles, 
(3) physics that is concerned with sensibles which are images of 
mathematicals. Therefore what is true in mathematics of the intermediate 
ontological level in a proper manoer reflects what is true in the noetic 
cosmos: and what is true in mathematics is paradigrnatically true in the 
sensible realm. 

lt follows that arithmology and geometry are related to discursive 
thinking (dianoia) and imagination (phantasia): they are inferior to non- 
discursive intellectual intuition (oer), because sows surpasses dianoia, 
being its source and paradigm. Tamblichus argues that noetic realities are 
apprehended “by touch" (kat epuphen, perhaps analogous to dhayg in 
Sufism), whereas mathematical science is approached by reasoning (dia 
logon. De communi mathematica sorentia 33.19-25). However, the sytlogistic 
logic and mathematical method can Jead up to non-discursive intuition 
thus preparing for union with divine Intellect. 

For the Neoplatonists, the soul is the generatrix of mathematical terms 
and ideas. Therefore mathematical focms are projections (prebolai) of 
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torms previously existing in the soul according to noetic patterns. The 
divine Intellect (Noss) is the ultimate source of knowledge, whereas 
diinoia, human understanding, is located at the same level as mathematical 
objects and images of phantasia. Though geometry (a gift of Hermes- 
Thoth) is coextensive with all existing things, this middle realm, as Proclus 
pointed out in his Commentary on the First Book of Euclid's Evements: 

“contains likeness of all intelligible kinds and paradigms of sensible 
ones; but the forms of the understanding constitute its essence, and 
through this middle region it (the science of geometry) ranges upwards 
and downwards to everything that is or comes to be. Always 
philosophizing about being in the manner of geometry, it has not only 
ideas but pictures of all the virtues — intellectual, moral, and physical — and 
presents in due order all the forms of political constitution, showing from 
its own nature the variety of the revolutions they undergo. In these areas 
its activity is immaterial and theoretical, but when it touches on the 
material world it delivers out of itself a variety of sciences — such as 
geodesy, mechanics, and optics — by which it benefits the life of mortals” 
(In Euclid. 11.62-63). 

Therefore Noss measures the revolutions of soul as the One measures 
the life of Nous itself, for the One is the measure of all things. When the 
soul reverts to Now. she is said to move in a circle, according to Preclus, 
because the first and simplest and most perfect of figures is the circle 
which corresponds to the Pythagorean Limit (peras), the number one and 
all the things in the column of the better, odd, right, light, good, seuare 
and so on (ibid.147.8-19). The main metaphysical concepts are depicted 
using geometrical imagination and the language of geometry: the circular 
form is assigned to the Heavens (Nut) and the straight line to the world of 
generalion. Thus, through the geometrical exercises one can move 
towards the circle and its centre, since the centre (being at rest) is more 
honourable than any other non-central position, according to the 
Pythagoreans. The closer to the Intellect (the Sun god Ra moving round 
in a circle through the body of Nut, or the celestial Nile) the soul attains, 
the more it dances (perichoreueian) around it. Likewise, Intellect dances 
around the One (Procl. I” Parw.1072.12). The One is beyond (epekeina) all 
intellective substances, as the intellective principle (or nature, noera phusis) 
is beyond all souls. and the souls essence (he psuches ousia) is beyond all 
bodies. 

Since the soul proceeds from Noss (Auum-Ra), she also returns to Noss 
through the intermediate levels of being governed by the Osirian rhythms. 
Just as Nature stands above her visible tigures and shapes. so the Soul 
projects onto the macrocosmic and microcosmic Imagination. as onto a 
mirror, the Ideas of the noetic figures, thus offering to the human seul 
(the down and up moving ba which belongs to the Osiriaa realm of 
mundus imaginalts) an opportunity fer transfonnation and turning ward to 
the kingdom of intelligible light. 
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Mathematics prepares the soul for the study of intelligibles; therefore 
lamblichus provides the following interpretation of the Pythagorean 
cryptic utterance (sambolun) “Do not cut in two what is on the road”: 

‘Philosophy indeed, it seems, is a road. [The utterance] means then: 
choose that philosophy and that road to wisdom in which you will not ‘cut 
in two’, in which you will propound, not contradictions, but fitm and 
unchanging truths strengthened by scientific demonstrations through 
sciences (#athematon) and contemplation (theoria), that is, philosophize in 
the Pythagorean manner (Puthagorikos)... That philosophy which travels 
through corporeal things and sense-objects, which more recent thinkers 
immoderately adopt (thinking god and the qualities and soul and the 
virtues and simply all prime causes in reality are body), is slippery and 
easily reversible — witness the very different accounts of it — whereas the 
philosophy which progresses through immaterial eternal intelligible 
objects that always remain the same and do not admit in themselves of 
destruction or change, [this philosophy], like its subject-matter, is unerring 
and firm..." (Protrpticus 118.7-26). 

The aim of this firm and perennial philosophy consists in 
contemplating the One, the goal of all contemplamon, thus being able to 
see “trom here, as if from a watch-tower, God and all in this train of 
God" (ibid.23.21f0). This train of God is analogous to the train of Ra who 
moves standing on the solar barque with his "entourage of flame”. The 
gods who are on the prow of the solar barque include Isis, Seth, and 
lorus, and those on the stern - Hu (creative Word, Lagos), Sia (Wisdom, 
Perception), and Ra, or solar Intellect, himself. They are the models of 
imitation and objects of contemplation for those who approach the solar 
barque, moving in a circle, ie. for those who are in a sense 
"philosophers". The Roman Emperor Flavius Claudius Julianus describes 
philosophers (including the Egyptians, who “reckon up the names of not 
a few wise men among themselves”, the successors of Hermes, as well as 
the Chaldeans and Assysins, the successors of Oannes and Belos, and 
Hellenes, the successors of Cheiron, the Centaur who taught Achilles and 
is a prototype of the true spiritual master) as follows: 

“The philosophers bid us imitate the gods so far as we can (mimeisthat 
Relenousin hemas hot philosophot kata dunamin tous theous), and they teach us 
thar this imitation consists in the contemplation of realities (ew theoria ton 
onten). And that this sort of study is remote from passion and is indeed 
based on freedom from passion, is, T suppose, evident, even without my 
saying it. ln proportion then as we, having been assigned to the 
contemplation of realities. atrain to freedom from passion, in so lar do we 


become like God” (kata tosouton exomotoumetha to theo; Kata Galtlaion logos 
L171 de), 
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To become like God, lor the Egyptian priests, is to become sunlike, to 
be transformed inio akh and eventually to be identified with Ra himsell. 
According to the Book of Two Ways, produced in the early Middle 
Kingdom by the XII Dynasty (c.1994-1781 B.C.) priests of the temple of 
Thoth in Hermopolis, at least 14@0 years betere Pythagoras, “this is the 
true mystery of Ra”, namely, to arrive at “the place of a perfect spirit who 
shall be a god himself’ (CT 1116/87). The pertect sage, or rather his 
transformed £a which is analogous to the winged soul of the philosopher 
in Plato’s Phaedrus, is “a spirit who knows how to enter the tame” (ibid.). 
ie., the intelligible realm. Such is the soul of one “who knows" and 
therefere is “a holy god in the suite of Thoth” (CT 1035/6): his is “the 
clear way" (CT 1135/5) and “his is light” (CT 1137/11). 

The lover of Wisdom (of Sia, who stands on the prow of the solar 
barque) is a tollower of Thoth. and the way of Thoth leads towards the 
house of maut. When the initiate restores his primordial noetic nature and 
is united with the archetypal source, he can proclaim: “E have inherited the 
horizon of Ra. i am Amm" (CT 1063/34). The deceased or the initiate 
(who is “dead” in relation to passions and his lower human sell, including 
the fish-like material body) is united with Ra and now appears not as a 
separate individuality (which is “annihilated” by the spiritual flarnes during 
his ascent), but as the immortal solar Intellect, Ra, *the companion of 
Thoth”. As the traditional iconography depicts, he (as the universal 
hypostasis of the King, Son of Ra, who integrates and unites all 
multiplici&es) stands before Hu and Sia, and other gods at the back of the 
solar barque. Being in the “entourage of tlame”, he helps to guide the 
solar barque and “conducts the sacred writings to the god, Ra" (CT 
1067/38). 

The true gnostic, who knows tnith and his own real identity, may also 
be designated as belonging to the entourage of Thoth which consists of 
rhyt (rekbyt) or rhbywt (rekbkbyrt), rendered by Leonard H. Lesko as 
“common folk" and “celebrated ones” respectvely.?> However, the term 
rekh means “knowledge”, and Thoth is no less than the supreme master 
and cause of any knowledge, especially that which concerns the liberation 
and elevation of the soul, thus putting her in the train of Thoth himself. 
The dark and mysterious text runs as follows: 

"You have made the entourage from your common folk. I cause that 
they reach you. The one who shines in the night is Ra. As for any person 
who is in his train, he lives forever among the followers of Thoth. It is in 
the night that he is made to appear and Osiris is gladdened since he is the 
unique one who suffered more than he did, alter having been placed 
among his followers in the entourage" (CT 1098/69). Another version is 
slightly different: “This is the great one from whom the skv came te be. 
As for any person who will be in his followers, he will live in the 
entourage of ‘Thoth and he will be made to appear in the night in the joy 
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of Osiris. You are the son of the one who suffers alone. His father has 
been given to him in his entourage" (ibid.). 

In Julian’s version of Neoplatonism, inherited from Jamblichus and his 
school, the undeBiled and pure soul, that of Heracles fer instance, is 
regarded as superior to the purest aether. It was in this perfect condition 
beterc the Bemiurge sent it to the earth and again after its philosophical 
and theurgic return to the Father. Of Heracles. who serves as a model for 
the philosophical lite and ascent, it is said that he “has returned, one and 
indivisible, to his Father one and indivisible” (@r. V., p.467 Wright). 

In the Egyptian Book of Two Ways, the All-lord (the Creator Atum-Ra 
who sets up the king on the earth as his living image, Tut) asserts that 
whereas the gods are created from his sweat (divine perfume), human 
beings are trom the weeping of bis Eye: like tears they fall down into the 
material bodies of flesh. However. after “making their hearts to cease 
forgetting the West’, ie, introducing “philosophy” as a way of 
remembrance and homecoming, be opened the path of return leading 
upwards. Those who travel this path are able “to lift up their names to the 
rays of his face", ie., to be (1) like Osiris in the midst of the Duat and (2) 
like Ra in the sky. Since the epistcophic movement to the noetic realm 
presupposes appeasing, harmonizing, and transcending of all opposites, 
the initiate says: 

"| come iato the presence of the All-lord. I made the two warziors (i.e., 
Horus and Seth, the Pythagorean Table of Opposites) content” (CT 
1125/96). 

This harmonization, accomplished through the guidance of Thoth, 
corresonds to reaching the house of truth and justice (maaf. The 
Pvihagoreans and Plato inherited this idea of “setting one’s house in 
order" by selt-masterv and bringing into tune all parts of the 
psychosomatic entity or dismembered Osiris who must be restored and 
attuned “like the proportion of a musical scale. the highest and lowest 
notes and the mean between them, with all the intermediate intervals” 
(Rep.443df). When all dismembered parts are united in a well-tempered 
harmony and animated by the theurgic power of Isis and Thoth, the 
initiate becomes like a living image of the temple-like “universal man”, 
instead of many scattered fragments (a “house-divided”). The knowledge 
which presides over such transformation is wisdom, accompanied by 
justice which ensures (according to geometrical proportion) that each part 
ol the whole receives what it is due. 

At the level of anima mundi the iniwate, who died already before his 
actual death, i.e. who discovered, awakened, and separated his £a from the 
gross mortal body, is united with Osiris, the king of an intermediate realm: 

^I stand with Osiris when he stands. O Osiris, your ba comes to you. 
Open your throat. Take Osiris to Osiris" (CT 1120/91). 
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He identities himself with one of the gods who support the sky and 
announce the arrival of the solar barque of Ra. Finally he pronounces: 

“I am a follower of Ra who receives his iron, who replaces (or adorns) 
the god in the shrine, Horus who ascends to his lord. The seat was hidden 
in the purification of the chapel of the messenger of the God to her 
whom he loved. I am the one who rescued Maat after he caused his image 
to ascend. I am the one who knotted the rope and bound his chapel. The 
storm was my abomination... I have not been opposed by Ra. ! have not 
been repulsed by him who acts with his hands. I have not walked in the 
valley of darkness. I have not entered into the lake of criminals. I have not 
been in the heat of the striking force [of God]... The holiness of God is 
secret. The arms of Geb rise early in the morning. Who will lead the great 
ones and count children at his proper ume? Thoth is inside the secrets 
that he may make otferings to the one who counted millions and who is 
counted, who opened the firmament and dispelled bleariness (rom him 
after | reached him in his seat... I adore Ra that he may listen to me and 
that he may remove an obstacle for me. I was not turned back from the 
horizon. I am Ra. I was not boatless in the great crossing. It is ' Hewhose- 
face-is-on-his- knees! who extended his arm, since the name of Ra was in 
my belly and his rank was ia my mouth. I say it to him and | am the one 
who hears his words. Adoration to you, O Ra, lord of the horizon. O Ra, 
hail to you for whom the sun-folk purify themselves and for whom the 
sky acts as controller rather chan the great striking force [of God] which 
the courses of the rebellious pass. I have come among those who herald 
Maat...” (CT 1099/70). 

Hearing this dark and inspiring account, one should remember, tirst, 
that the mythical discourse is woven by images and symbols which might 
be subjugated to different exoteric and esoteric interpretations and are 
regarded as being "revealed", because “the gods wished to teach us in 
symbolic fashion (dédasrkonton hemas oimai ton theon sumboltkos), that we must 
pluck the fairest fruits from the earth, namely, virtue and piety” (Julian Or. 
V, p.473 Wright). 

Second, that it is inseparable trom the ritual which serves as a 
necessary means of elevation for those who “by nature belong to the 
heavens but have fallen to earth, to reap the harvest of our constitution 
here on earth, namely, virtue and piety, and then strive upwards to the 
goddess [i.e., the Phrygian Mother of the gods who may be equated also to 
Hathor, Nut, Neith or isis of the Egyptians] of our forefathers. to her 
who is the principle of all life” (@r. V., p.475). 

Third, that the noetic Ra is not identical with the visible Ra, the sun 
disk (aten) adored by Akhenaten. For Julian, who follows the ancient 
traditions of solar theologies. the visible disk of the sun is only durd in 
rank, surpassed, as it is, by the second sun (Helios-Mithras. ruler of the 
intellectual gods), and the first intelligible sun which is often identified 
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with the Good, or the One, as it shows itself in the intelligible realm. The 
middle and intellectual Helios is regarded (julian in this respect cites the 
divine Plato, Rep.5@8b) as “the offspring of the Good which the Good 
begat in his own likeness, and that what the Good is in relation to pure 
Ness and its objects in the noetic world, such is the sun in the visible 
world in relation to sight and its objects". Therefore "his light has the 
same relation to the visible world as truth has to the noetic world" (pros /o 
noeton aletheia: Or. IV, p.361). 

The third or visible Helios, nonetheless, is the cause tor the visible 
gods of just as many blessings as the second Helios bestows on the 
intellectual gods and serves as an anagogic force leading upwards to the 
invisible principles symbolized by the visible divine term and light. 
According to the Egyptian New Kingdom theologies, the visible world is 
heliophany or manifestation (&eperz) of the solar God himself, whose 
name is substituted by the term #eheh in the Amarna texts. Initially, xeheh is 
the tnexhaustible noetic plenitude out of which the sun allots individual 
portions of time to everything existing. By seeing the light (both 
intelligible and sensible), that is God, the eye (including the inner eye of 
the soul) is created which is, therefore, sunlike (he/o-e7des). 

For the theologians of the XVIII Dynasty, as fer Plotinus. the solarity 
of the eye (or the illuminated human intellect which is “light out of light’, 
plus ek. photos) guarantees and reveals the inward presence of the divine, 
because seeing and knowing are one and tlie same. Seeing is to be 
understood in the sense of an intelligible vision, epopreia, as well. This 
possibility of proceeding from inward solarity to inward divinity, of 
reaching Ra through the solar gaesés is denied by Akhenaten for all except 
the king himself who, however, reduces the intelligible dimension of Ra to 
the visible uzen. 

As the Emperor Julian explains, light itself is a sort of incorporeal and 
divine form (eidos estin asomaton fi theo), a form coextensive with the 
heavenly bodies. He says: 

“And of light, itself incorporeal, the culmination and Hower, so to 
speak, is the sun’s rays. Now the doctrine of the Phoenicians, who were 
wise and learned in sacred lore (ton Pheintkon doxa, sephen ta theta kai 
epistemonon), declared that the rays of light everywhere diffused are the 
undefiled incarnation of pure Intellect. And in harmony with this is our 
theory, seeing that light itself ts incorporeal, if one should regard its 
fountainhead, not as corporeal, but as the undefiled activity of Intellect 
(i.e. Helios) pouring light into its own abode...” (Or. IV, p.363). 

While maintaining that the uplifting rays of the sun “are nearly akin to 
those who yearn to be set free from generation”, we ought then “to make 
these visible things proofs of his unseen powers" (Or. V., p.481). Since the 
souls of the blessed philosophers are led upwards by the agency of the 
invisible, wholly immaterial, divine and puce substance which resides in 
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the rays of Helios, we can speak of the “solar philosophy” (presided over 
and directed by Helios-Apollo, Atum-Ra, Amun-Ra, or Horus, along with 
the great consort goddess, be it Athena, Neith, Hathor, or Isis). This solar 
philosophy is the same as the most holy and secret mysteries of solar 
rebirth. So, Julian continues as follows: 

“It has also been demonstrated that the god’s rays are by nature 
uplifting; and this is due to his energy, both visible and invisible, by which 
very many souls have been lifted up out of the region of the senses, 
because they were guided by that sense which is clearest of all and most 
nearly like the sun. For when with our eyes we perceive the sun’s light, not 
only is it welcome and useful for our lives, but also, as the divine Plato 
said when he sang its praises, it is our guide to wisdom. And if 1 should 
also touch on the secret teaching of the Mysteries (fes arnbefou musiagogias) 
in which the Chaldean, divinely frenzied, celebrated the God of the Seven 
Rays, that god through whom he lifts up the soul of men. I should be 
saying what is unintelligible, wholly unintelligible to the common herd, but 
familiar to the happy theurgists (/Peorryors de tots makariois gnorima: Or. 
T. p.183). 


15. Celestial Nile as the Cause of Geometry 


The Pythagorean claim that ten is "complete at four" refers to the 
Tetraktys, established on the natural sequence of numbers: 1+2+3+4=10. 
The Tetraktys, arranged into the sacred triangle, represents both an 
archetypal unity of all reality and a model tor the gradual procession from 
the indescribable light of unity to the level of sensibles. This means the 
coming forth from the One (though the One is not diminished and 
remains intact in its transcendent fullness) to the Many and the final 
retura back to the One. 

Since the procession (prvodos) and reversion (epistrophe) ace not 
chronological or temporal events in the usual sense, they constitute a 
single movement where each ching reverts in its own proper mode. There 
is no teal distinction between procession and reversion, which are 
descriptions of the ontological status of any determinate being. Procession 
(descent) is the cause giving itself to the effect as the perfection by which 
it is; though the One, as universal cause being “everywhere and nowhere". 
is both transcendent and causally present to all things. Reversion (ascent) 
is the effect receiving the cause as the perfection (rels) by which it is. To 
be is to be intelligible, to have the noetic patadigm or divine root. The 
One is both the beginning and the end. the arche and the rebs of all things. 
"Therefore: 

“The entire Neoplatonic pattern of cxitus and reditus, the emergence 
of all things feom the One or Good and their return to him, is simply the 
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expression, in dynamic terms, of their participation in him as ‘measure ot 
all things””.”° 

The same could be said regarding the manitestations (Aheper) of Amun 
(gin) who, despite the creative theophanies, himself remains hidden: 

“The One who created himself, whose appearance (4j) is unknown. 

Perfect aspect. which developed into a sacred emanation. 

Who built his processional images and created himself by himself. 

Perfect icon (sekhem nefer), whom his heart made pertect. 

Manilestation of manifestation (&beperu kheperu), model of birth" (Pap. 
l ziden 1.350.40.1-8). 

“The Ennead is combined in your body: your image is every god”... 
(ibid. 1.350.90. 1-2). 

This hymn, consecrated to Amun-Ra, is constructed as a series ot plays 
on words and numbers, theretore its inner structure itself reflects the 
procession from the One to the ordered Manyness. The Pythagorean 
Tetraktvs, whose nine strokes or dots represent the Great Ennead of 
Heliopolis grouped around the tenth or rather the first dot, the ineffable 
and incomprehensible One, is also derived from Egypt. In the temple of 
Amun-Ra in Karnak the Tewaktys is expanded into the Pentactys — from 
nine to fifteen bypostases of AmunRa — “twelve strokes encircling the 
divine creative triangle, and representing this triangle 
manifested", Amun-Ra emerges from Nun who stands tor the hidden 
side of Amun himself. This noetically manifested Scarab, Amun-Ra, is the 
supreme paradigm of being and creator of everything. To put it in 
Procline terms, Noss is everything after the manner of intellect, and Pruche 
is everything atter the manner of soul: 

“If Nous is exemplar, soul is copy; if Nous is everything in 
concentration, soul is everything discursively" (ET 16). 

The hypostasis of Intellect and that of universal Soul constitute the 
compound of Ra and Osiris, both at the cosmological level of divine 
macrocosm and the eschatological level of human microcosm. 

To move from the sensible world of images and multiplicity of 
material bodies to the noetic multiplicity in unity is possible through the 
contemplation of geometrical ligures, diagrams, and symbols (analogous 
to the Hindu yantras and mandalas), projected in the Imagination which 
occupies, according to Proclus, the central position in the scale of 
knowing: 

“When it (phuntasia) draws its objects trom the undivided centre of its 
life, it expresses them in the medium of division, extension, and figure. 
l'or this reason everything that it thinks is a picture or shape of its 
thought” (Ij Euckd 52-53). 

Since the geometer wishes to move trom divisible figures presented in 
Imagination (passive Nous) to the partless, indivisible, unextended figures 
of divine Nous., he investigates the universal present in the imagined circle 
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(which is “one and many", falling short of the purity and perfection of 
immaterial circles), bearing in mind that the universal is not merely a 
picture in the Imagination, but an archetypal reality which displays 
indivisible noetic unity. As the ascending ba must be transformed and 
turned into ak (thereby transcending the psychic realm of Osiris), so the 
geometer, as a follower of Hermes Thoth, must leave aside the entire 
sensible realm and the Osirian Netherworld. 

Various sciences serve as a means of ascending trom the more partial 
to the more general until the science of being as being is reached, and this 
science contemplates the single form of being that belongs to all things. 
Therefore geometry working with the aid of imagination is able to bring 
about recollection of eternal ideas in the soul. Mathematike (or mathesis, 
learning) shows the innate knowledge and purges understanding, taking 
away forgettulness and ignorance, setting the soul free from the bonds of 
unreason by the favour of Hermes-'lhoth. This god, according to Proclus, 
“is wuly the patron of this science, who brings our intellectual 
endowments to light, fills everything with divine reason, moves our souls 
towards Noys, awakens us as it were from our heavy slumber, through our 
searching turns us back upon ourselves, through our birth-pangs perfects 
us, and through the discovery of pure Nous leads us to the blessed lite" (Jn 
Euclid. 1.47). 

Proclus does not torget to mention (probably basing his account on a 
history composed by Eudemus of Rhodes, a pupil of Aristotle) that 
Thales, traditionally counted as one of the Seven Sages, was the first to 
bring thts science trom Egypt to Greece, arguing that every true geometer 
should move from imagination to pure noetic understanding with each 
theorem laving the basis tor a step upwards and drawing the soul to the 
higher world. Thus, following the Platonic division of knowing and being 
to [) the highest, 2) the intermediate, and 3) the lowest grades of reality, 
Proclus savs: 

“But if it should ever be able to roll up its extensions and tigures and 
view their plurality as a unity without figure, then in turning back to itself 
it would obtain a superior vision of the partless, unextended, and essential 
geometrical ideas that constitute its equipment. This achievement would 
itself be a pertect culmination of geometrical inquiry, truly a gift of 
Hermes, leading geometry out of Calypso’s arms, so to speak, to more 
perfect intellectual insight and emancipating it from the pictures projected 
in imagination” (In Euchd. 11.55). 

Preclus regards the Nile as a symbol of the life which is poured on the 
whole world (f» T». 1.96). Accordingly, “the Nile is the cause to the 
Egyptians of many and all-various goods, viz. of geometry, of the 
generation of fruits... Its water also preserves their bodies, and the 
divinity that connectedly contains this body, elevates their souls” (f» Tz». 
1.118). If the Nile is the cause of geometry, primarily the celestial Nile is 
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meant, that which is equivalent to Osiris and, ultimately, to the 
rejuvenating primordial Waters of Nun. In its ümnanent aspect, this Water 
of lite, immortality, and regeneration is manifested, in dilferent fashions 
and manners, through all levels of being. Theretore the Egyptian priests 
knowing that “there are likewise divine mysteries, some powers initiating, 
and others being initiated", regarded the destruction through water and 
lire as purification, aot corruption (ibid. 1.119). Geometry also serves this 
aim ol purification leading the soul, likened to Odysseus, away from 
Calvpso’s charms and tortures. 


16. The Apollonian Road to Rebirth 


‘Ihe ancients held that there is nothing that cannot be cured by 
philosophy and theurgy. Philosophy serves to purify {rom all lower modes 
ol life, habits, and desires, previding understanding and strengthening 
virtues. Fer the supreme virtue teaches souls to cling to the truth which is 
"most clearly manifest in the worship of the Divine Being” (Julian Ep.82). 
And the theurgic rites, bestowed by the gods themselves (“since it is 
evident that the gods gave them to us": £p.20), benefit both soul and 
body: 

“Ihe gods when they exhort those theurgists who are especially holy, 
announce to them that their ‘mortal husk of raw matter’ shall be preserved 
from perishing" (Or. V., p.499). 

Therefore Julian, who faithfully fellows tradition and avoids 
innovation in all things, but especially in what concerns the gods (Ep.20), 
describes the graceful power of the hieratic rites as follows: 

“For when the soul abandons herself wholly to the gods, and entrusts 
her own concerns absolutely to the higher powers, and then follows the 
sacred rites — these too being preceded by the divine ordinances — then, I 
say, since there is nothing to hinder or prevent — tor all things reside in the 
gods, all things subsist in relation to them, all things are filled with the 
gods (kai punta ton theon esti plere) — swaightway the divine light illumines 
our souls” (Or. V, p.497). 

Since philosophy concerns the contemplation of realities (ża onta) and 
elevating knowledge which prepares the soul tor the divine vision and re- 
union with the archetypal principles, it is not at variance with the 
Mysteries performed fer human perlection and salvation. The end and 
aim of the rite of puritication is “the ascent of our souls" (Or. V, p.189), 
and this is the aim of philosophy as well though achieved by rather 
different means and methods. But if philosophy is “knowledge of the 
things that are", according to Ammonius, son of Henneias, the 
Alexandrian philosopher ol the 5* centurv, and the world which is (penta 
tu outa) presents itsell as the harmonious play of divine powers (dumis), 
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mysterious symbols and tokens (s#uthewata), then the thirst tor the 
marvellous is not incompatible with the strictly rational and logical inquiry. 

Sosipatra from Ephesus became a “philosopher” not through 
conventional learning but because she, as a young girl, was initiated into 
the Chaldean wisdom by two old men who belonged to some divine race 
or were “gods disguised as strangers”. Eunapius, who exercised a high 
priestly function of hierophant at the mystery cult of Eleusis and was 
convinced that the ancient gods were not dead, but sal] walked on the 
earth and took care of chosen ones, says about Sosipatra as follows: 

“As she reached full maturity, never having any other teachers, the 
works of the [great] poets, philosophers, and orators were |constantly] on 
ber lips and texts that others had spent a great deal of painstaking trouble 
over [and] understood only dimly and with difficulty she could interpret 
casually, effordessly, and with ease, making meaning clear with her light, 
swift touch”.7* 

If Sosipatra and her son Antoninus, who “reached affinity with the 
divine, and applied himself to the wisdom that is unknown to the crowd”, 
are regarded as philosophers. what does “pbilosophy” mean for the 
ancients? According to Eunapius, Antoninus established himself at the 
mouth of the Nile, close to Alexandria, and devoted himself completely to 
Plato’s philosophy and the Egyptian rites as they were practised there: 

“All the young men who were healthy in mind and thirsted for 
philosophy studied with him, and the temple was full of candidates of the 
priesthood”. 

It is clear that philosophy, as understood by Antoninus (who died 
A.D.390), radically differs trom the modern conception: it includes inner 
transformation and an approach to the divine. Mediterranean philosophy 
bas developed within the chains of transmission kept bv the priests of 
Apollo and Persephone. In its post-Homeric ferm, philosophia (not 
designated vet by this late Pythagorean tern) reveals itself as the tradition 
of iatromantis (spiritual healers) and lawgivers, based on continuous 
revelations received from above, from the world of the owrotropes. 
"nurturer of the konuro’. The last term means “a young man" in the sense 
of an initiate, like fafa in Arabic and javanmuard in Persian. l'he &ouror is not 
just a human figure. but the representation and reflection (eikon) of the 
divine £ouros. Apollo. Ihis is the charming glow of vouth (charrestate bebe). 
of “eternal youth" proper to the gods. Therefore Athena, touching 
Odysseus (who is regarded as a model of philosophical life) with the 
golden wand. “gives him back his handsome bearing and his youth” (Od. 
NVI.173-183). 

In certain respects, Apollo (from Akkadian abx//y), the initiator into 
philosophy as a “solar way", could be equated to al-Khidr of the Sufis. 
The Apollonian road is the road of the archetypal Sun, Ra-Osiris, who is 
the chief. Mystagogue of the entire cosmos. Therefore a philosophical 
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journey is the mimetic and ritual-like journey of the hero. like Heracles 
and Orpheus, to the Netherworld, the Egyptian Duat, where all the 
opposites meet. This ts the process of ‘dying before death’ and 
resurrection. Since Apollo shares his oracular powers with Night, the 
archaic "philosopher" is a priest and a prophet both of Apollo and Night. 
Ile is a spiritual healer who knows the words of power. As the initiate, the 
"philosopher" approaches the Sun (the symbol of the divine Intellect and 
the One) and through the Sun he is born again. This man is also a 
"physician" (phustkos), because he is concerned with the basic principles of 
being. According to P. Kingsley, “philosophy had developed as something 
all-embracing and intensely practical”, including a sort of kundalini-yoga 
and healing through dreams and oracles. Parmenides, the disciple of the 
Pythagorean Ameinias, who introduced a logic that questions everything. 
h:mself was an Ouliades, a priest of Apollo. 

Philosophy should not be restricted to the analysis of language and 
logic as has happened in modern times. Until the end of the Graeco- 
Roman world, philosophy was regarded as a mystery into which one mar 
be initiated. Plato himself uses the mystery-language, though in some 
respects he “betrayed” or at least “reclothed” the true Parmenidean and 
Orphic tradition. Proclus, who tried to harmonize /agos and muthos, the 
Hellenic rational metaphysics and ancient mythologies, speaks of Plato’s 
teaching as mustagogia (the guidance of the initiates into mysteries) and 
epopteta (the ineffable vision), viewing Plato himself as the leader and 
hicrophant to the truest rites (teleta). The Middle Platonist Theon of 
Smyrna distinguished five stages in philosophical initiation: purification, 
communication of the ritual, mystical vision (epopteia), “adornment with 
garlands”, and “the joy that comes from unity and converse with the 
gods".^! 

According to some modem scholars, the new way of thinking 
atttibuted to Thales involved the search fer a non-mythical origin for the 
cosmos and required arguments supporting the conclusions reached. But 
the picture of Thales himself. stored in the imagination of later 
generations, stands at variance with the general ancient picture of the sage 
(sophos) who must be an extremely practical servant of the gods: the priest, 
magician, healer, lawgiver, teacher, and the guide of souls, at one and the 
same time. If philosophy is regarded as the emancipation of discursive 
reason (dianoia) trom the previously integral structure of the whole 
traditional culture, deeming all things in the city (po/is) to be trifling and of 
no value, then philosophy really comes to be equal to the abstract star- 
gazing and discursive reasoning about ghostlv principles. 

The philosopher Thales is so caught up in contemplation that he takes 
no notice of the path ahead and falls into a well, making himself the 
laughing-stock of *a wittv and attractive Thracian servant-girl who is said 
to have mocked Thales tor Falling into a well while he was observing stars 
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and gazing upwards, declaring that be was eager to know the things in thc 
sky, but that what was behind him and just by his feet escaped his notice” 
(Plato Theaetetus 1742). 

lamblichus is ready to turn into virtue the ridiculous naivety of the 
philosopher who gets into all sorts of embarrassments because of his 
ignorance, and behaves so awkwardly that people look upon him as a 
madman: 

“lt is said, for example, that Thales astronomizing and looking intently 
upward fell into a well, and a bright and lively Thracian girl taunted him 
about the accident, saving that in his eagerness to know what was in 
heaven he could not see what was around him and under his feet. Now 
the same taunt is good for all students of Philosophy. They are indeed 
ignorant of what their nearest neighbour is about, and almost whether or 
not he is a human being". 

This view about philosophy is accepted not tor the sake of a discursive 
rationalism. Rather there is a desire to show the anagogic and 
soteriological nature of philosophical theology: not simply contemplation 
but eventual “emigration” to the transcendental realm is regarded as the 
main philosophical task. The Middle Platonists and Plotinus already 
eliminated politics trom philosophy and spiritualized the latter. But 
despite the unreal political dreams, even for Plato himself the ultimate task 
of philosophy (which involved all sorts o£ rational thought and logical 
argumentation) is not to learn dialectical methods for their own sake but 
to regain the soul's wings and return to the celestial abode. ‘Ihe Platonic 
way leading to the archetypal star imitates the Egyptian way of ascent, 
once restricted to the king, equated with Horus, the son of Ra, and later 
tellowed by the initiated philosophers who tried to accomplish this 
spiritual ascent betere actual physical death. This path contorms with the 
Orphic esoterism and with the archaic belief in the soul’s journey through 
the Milky Way (ues galaxias). 

The aim of the Pythagorean and Platonic philosophy is a return to the 
habitation of the soul's consort star and an experience of the subsequent 
bliss (77».41-42). Those who have devoted themselves to philosophy are 
able to ascend “to mansions even more beautiful than these" 
(Pbaed.] 14bc) and to join the company of the gods gazing at the world of 
true Being. They contemplate the region which “belongs to Being as it 
really is — without colour or shape, untouchable, perceptible only to the 
soul’s pilot, the intellect, which is concerned with the genus of true 
knowledge” = (Phaedr.247c). Though intellectual purification and 
recollection (anamnesis) are counted among the most important means to 
reach the aetherial home-star and the company of the gods, nonetheless, 
the inspired divine "madness" (wania) is regarded as surpassing all purely 
rational understanding. 
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Consequently, the hieratic arts cannot be understood as something 
incompatible with philosophy, when viewed as a stairway to the noeuc 
cosmos constituted by Being, Life, and Intelligence. Since true Being is 
“visible to nous alone, the pilot of the soul” (Phaedr.247c), which is not 
discursive, dialectic cannot in principle grant the comprehensive 
understanding of reality (or union with the divine principles themselves), 
though both Socrates and Plato take the position that only dialectic is an 
appropriate medium tor initial philosophizing. However, by making a 
distinction between sophia and doxosophia, between “truly understanding" 
and “seeming to be much knowing”, Plato strongly emphasizes that while 
the human soul aspires to the divine, its highest achievement is to fellow 
Zeus, not to usurp him. In his most important cosmological speculations, 
Plato uses mythical accounts, because a myth, unlike a syllogism, has the 
capacity to act as a complex mirror in which we can recognize not only 
who we are but also who we might become beyond our restricted earthly 
existence. As Ch. L. Griswold argues: 

“The message of the Phaedrus is clear: philosophy is a form of private 
eros, and it is essentially nobler and higher than the political! concerns and 
the public rhetoric ef the polis. Philosophical madness cannot double as 
political doctrine without losing its divinity.” 85 

Neoplatonic theurgy is also based on the anagogic interpretation of the 
philosophical myths that provide the background of Egyptian, Chaldean, 
and Orphic esoterism. The regret of A. Charles-Saget that unlike Ionian 
philosophers, who moved from myth to philosophy, lamblichus moves in 
ihe opposite direction,** depends on a too narrow and rationalistic 
apprehension of philosophy. Though the definition of philosophy as a 
mental activity or as a purely human reasoning process emerged from 
Hellenic sources, philosophy is part of a complex of much wider religious 
and aesthetic aspicawons. When lamblichus criticizes Porphyry for using 
one single method, called phi/esuphia. to examine all subjects, including the 
inspired myths and teleswc arts, he accuses him of approaching divine 
mysteries by inadequate means. The problems of the soul’s embodiment 
and disembodiment, like those of theurgic unification with the gods, must 
be appreached hieratically, not conceptually. They are not to be solved in 
a discursive mode. 

{n lamblichean metaphysics, the human soul, as a particular complex 
ef collected characteristics, is never saved. It can be turned to the gods 
only as the Egypuan Morus is united to Ra: not as a particular 
individuality, but as the entire mandalalike structure of irradiauons, 
turned back to their noetic and henadic archetypes, when the divine 
power (as the immortal nucrecesmic eves) is jeined with itself in prayer or 
theurgic ascent. The soul is only a mean between abiding and proceeding. 
the ungcnerated and the generated. "l'hough our knowledge concerning 
the geds is both inborn and acquired through the process of education, it 
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is sull divided and cannot actually touch the undivided principles. 
famblichus makes a clear distinction between discursive reasoning (sanota) 
and intellection (sess), but even Philosophia and nxoens do not themselves 
lead to an actual union with the divine. Along with /oests, which acts at 
different levels of being, something more fundamental and ineffable is 
required. [t is enly with the theurgic virtues that the fullest henadic form 
of the subject-object unity can be achieved. 


L7. Philosephy as Divine Mystagogy and Beneficial Madness 


At the beginning of philesephy as such we do not find a titanic inquiry 
and a sacrilegious doubt. Philosephy rather begins with |) the inspired 
interpretations of divine oracles, epiphanies, and omens, 2) commentaries 
on the inner meaning of annual cosmogonical and anagogic rites, of 
sacred calendars, genealogies, and myths of origin. Such primordia} 
“philosophy” is invelved in conversation with the cemmunity of hieratic 
forces which permeate the universe. Accordingly, philesophical disceurse 
starts as a mythical Aieros /ggos and concerns theophanies and symbols ef 
which the cosmos is weven. Therefore “philosophy” in its purest ferm is 
akin te liturgy which enumerates and praises various divine qualities or 
prototypes of human theught and action. The human being wonders at 
the face ef unspeakable divine manifestations, truths, and beauties that 
constitute the complex of the visible and invisible worlds, thus proving 
the harmony between the microcosmic and macrocesinic erders (/axe»). 
This wonder shows the primordial unity of devotion, contemplation, and 
intentienal “erotic” striving for wisdom (sophia), able to reveal the 
ceuntless possibilities in the sphere ef skills, arts, technefogies, laws, and 
institutions which are open to different retlections, meditamons, and 
explanauons. 

‘Without philosophy it is impossible to be perfectly pious”, according 
to the Egyptian Hermetic writer (Stobaet Hfermetica). In the Hermetic 
milieu, so inaccurately described as “the underworld of Platonism” by J. 
Billen,’ philosophy is regarded hoth as a human science (episteme) and 
divine knowledge (evosts), Thus the successive couzse trem the natural 
sciences, mathematics, astronomy and music towards the para sancue 
philosaphia is emphasized. Despite the serious doubts of modern scholars. 
it is now clear that the so-called Hermetic texts contain authentic versions 
of the Egyptian theological lore, in agreement with Iamblichus’ assertien 
that the writings attributed to Hermes (who is the heart and tongue of Ra) 
contain Hermetic doctrines expressed in philosophical terms, because 
“they have been translated from Egyptian by scholars versed in 
philosophy” (De zzyster.265. 13-17). 
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Adherents of different philosophical schools (Aucreseis) regarded 
philosophy as a mystery into which one may be initiated. This is not just 
an empty metaphor but rather an indication which reveals the real sources 
of ancient philosophy understood as a way of purification, interpretation 
ot sacred rites and divine visions. Therefore when Proclus speaks of 
Plato's teaching as a //us/agogza and cpopteia, he is not introducing a startling 
innovation but simply following the ancient tradition (paradosis). At the 
ume of Svrianus and Proclus, the Orphic. Chaldean and other rituals were 
a part ol philosophical practice. Even if one prefers to regard the mystery- 
language used by Plato himself (Syap.209e, Gorg.479c, Theaet.156a) merely 
as an instance of his extolled “irony”, nevertheless, the most intluential 
philosophical insights of Plato reveal the affinity of true philosophical 
education with arrhetos telete — the “unspeakable initiation”. Platonism is 
modelled on the experience of mysteries. The highest step of philosophy 
is analogous to @opreia — the beatific vision of the Eleusinian mysteries. 

Not simply the exegesis of Plato's Par»enides but the actual mystical 
experience gives foundation for negative theology, and this mystical 
experience (in its original Hellenic sense) does not consist in learoing 
something but in undergoing the initiation into divine epiphanies and 
preparation for the blessed afterlife. The traditional Hellenic religion 
sometimes presented the epiphany, or vision, of a parmcular god as a goal 
of mystical experience. The Eleusinian mysteries and, in later umes, the 
mysteries of Isis, Mithras as well as the Chaldean rites of ascent (anagoge) 
and Orphic myths served as the models for philosophy. “The One is 
God” (fo ben theos), according to Proclus, “fer the Good is identical with 
God, God being that which is beyond all things and to which all things 
aspire" (ET 113). But if a plurality of gods exist, they must have the 
character of unity, since by the term "gods" here are understood the 
supreme archetypes or “the first and selt-sufficient principles of being" 
Mas. protistas archas ton onton kai autarkestatas theois apokalousi: Plat. Theol. 
1.3.13.6-7). Consequently, “every god is a self-complete henad” (ET 114), 
and “every god is above Being, above Life, and above Intelligence” (pas 
theos hupevenstos esti kai buperzoos kai buperuous: ET 115). And every god is 
participate, except the One (ET 116). Therefore everything reverts upon 
its cause and even inanimate objects aspire to imitate the Good: “all things 
pray except the One”, according to Theodorus of Asine (Procl. In Tim. 
1.213.2.3). 

There are different levels in philosophical inquiry, according to 
Svriapus: 1) first philosophy is concerned with intelligible substance; 2) on 
a lower level is a philosophical discipline dealing with heavenly bodies; 3) 
finally, there is the study of the sensible world of coming to be and 
passing away (Ja Mefapb.55.13). 

The first philosophy, or metaphysics, here is considered to be a 
theology, a study of divine substance. But since “mythology is a kind of 
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theology" (he gar muthologra theologia. lis estin), as Hertneias pointed out (ly 
Phaedr.73.18), mythology is not excluded from philosophy. There is no 
clear distinction between “theologizing” by writing poetry in which truths 
about the gods are presented in a veiled form and “theologizing” by 
interpreting this poetry allegorically. 

The aim of philosophy is to rearrange our whole life according to 
divine prototypes. Therefere philosophy as a “love of wisdom” cannot be 
reduced to philology — merely a “love of speech”. Philosophical discourse 
is just one (though the most distinct) among other means that justify our 
choice of a particular way of life and support us on the spiritual path 
towards the final truth and enlightenment. 

In the traditional Hellenic sense, (1) theology deals with the names, 
genealogies, theogonies, mythical substances, and iconographies of the 
gods; (2) philosophical exegesis deals with their metaphysical structure at 
the same time providing the basis for contemplation of truly existing 
beings and promising a happy life ia accord with intellect; (3) theurgy 
deals with the sacramental means of ascent towards and actual union with 
the gods. The relationship between theology (understood either as a 
theology of inspired poets and prophets, or as the ‘scientific’ post- 
Aristotelian metaphysics) and philosophy is not very clear. Both of them 
use the multi-dimentional /ogos, rational discursive reasoning and 
intellectual intuition (xoes2s), though the former stands much closer to the 
tealm of myth and depends on certain divine revelations adapted to the 
particular human imagination and sensibility. When Porphyry argues that 
i| is not cational knowledge that leads us to happiness and true 
contemplation, he makes a distinction between dienoia and oes The 
unifying, or henadic, power of the gods, however, is above all human 
intellection, according to lamblichus, although »gests is a necessary element 
in human co-operation with the divine and in some respects may be 
regarded as a part of union itself. 

Plotinus made a distinction between the “civic virtues” and the 
“purificatory virtues". His famous follower, Porphyry the Phoenician, 
added two other grades: the “theoretic virtues” and the “paradigmatic 
virtues”, the former being that of the soul of a philosopher which turas to 
nous within itself and contemplates its noetic contents, the latter being the 
virtue proper to Intellect itself, not the aspiring observer. famblichus 
discerned two additional grades at both ends of the hierarchy: the “natural 
virtues" at the lowest level and the “hieratic virtues" at the highest. Within 
this sevenfold hierarchy of virtues. accepted by the later Neoplatonists. 
theological virtues are the same as the paradigmatic virtues. They are 
above the theoretic. or properly "philosophical", virtues, if philosophy ts 
regarded as the way trom the realm of sense and lower imagination to the 
realm of wos, passing through the intermediate dianoetical and 
mathematical levels. Bur only with theurgic, or hieratie, virtues which 
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crown the hierarchy and transcend being (ousia) as such are we united with 
the incftable God which stands at the beginning of one or another 
particular chain (ser) of ontological manifestations. 

Porphyry retains an anthropocentric view of human relations with the 
divine and is convinced that pious actions and reverence for the gods 
accompanied by virtue and wisdom are enough tor the ascent; Iamblichus 
proves the necessity of synthems (svnthemata) which are aporrbeta sumbola — 
the inctfable symbols and attributes of the gods — sown by the Demiurge 
throughout the cosmos in order to serve as a support for mystical 
remembrance (anamnesis). They are the means (organa) which transmit the 
efficient anagogic and henadic power of the transcendental principles. 
According to A. C. Lloyd, there is no doubt that lamblichus put theurgy, 
as liberation of soul, above philosophy: 

“But while his philosophy is full of abstract processions and 
reversions, philosophy was nothing for him if not itself a reversion, a 
return to the One, though achieving only an incomplete union. Its place 
can be seen in an almost fantastically elaborated metaphysical system... "6 

The achievement of divine union (erosi) depends on the entire 
complex of divine causes and powers. They include the proper use of 
theurgic synthems (s##fhemafa) and traditional cosmogonical rites, as well 
as intellectual intuition (oes), rational education and virtues (are/at). 
Therefore Tamblichus tries to reveal the integral connection between 
sacred liturgies, rituals of cultic worship, interpretagon of oracles and the 
intellectual disciplines of philosophical paideia. As G. Shaw pointed out, 
such an interpretation had been the goal of Plato himself,8? since sheourgia 
(the term originated among the Middle Platonists to describe the deitying 
power of Chaldean and Egyptian rites) tulfilled the goal of philosophy 
understood as a homotosis theo, restoring the “likeness to God” (Plat. 
Theaet.176b). The “likeness to God” is the e/s of our life and is to be 
attained by knowledge (gnosis), since “knowledge of the gods is virtue and 
wisdom and perfect happiness, and makes us like to the gods" (lamb. 
Protrep. ch.3, p.11, 14£). 

All Neoplatonic philosophers, including Plotinus, emphasized the 
ultimate dependence of man on the divine source borh ontologically and 
spiritually, or intellectually. Both culuc practices (invocations, sacrifices, 
animations of statues) and philosophic education (pazdeia) are rooted in the 
incffable power of the gods; therefore the concept of “grace” might be 
scen even in the Plotinian philosophical concept of eror But whereas 
tradiuonal Platonic paideia had traced an ascent to the gods (or the 
archetypal stars) through harmonious assimilation to cosmic orders, 
Plotinus and Porphyry (following the ancient Delphic maxim) 
transformed the Platonic #omotasis theo into a likeness co the inner Selt, 
equaied with the divine Intellect. They promoted purely philosophical 
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rationalism and mysticism, thus threatening to desacralize the traditional 
cosmos. According to Porphyry: 

“In every respect the philosopher is the saviour of himself” (De abstin. 
II.49.2). 

For him the philosopher is a priest and not the other way round.** 
Aristotle considers that self-reflecavity and knowledge of self coincide in 
God, because in thinking about thinking, God thinks about himself. But 
the selEknowledge of Intellect (wows) is the knowledge of Being (oz52)), not 
the knowledge of a private self. For Plotinus and Porphyry our #ons does 
not fall into body but ceaselessly operates in the noetic sphere (Ev. 
IV.8.8.1). Therefore by rejecting the Plotinian concept of the 
undescending noetic summit of our soul — which is always in active 
contemplation of the divine realities even though “we” fhemeis) might have 
fallen, Jamblichus also rejected the Porphyrian tendency to treat the lower 
levels of existence as a mere illusion. 

Since the cosmos itself sbould be regarded as paradigmatic theurgy — 
imitated by the priests in various hieratic rites — /beourpia is not a mere 
preparation for the philosophical life, suited to those incapable of 
philosophical liberation, as Porphyry thought. Rather it may be likened to 
the mula-levelled trunk of the mythological World Tree which displays 
theophanies as leaves and reveals the divine powers (dynumeis) while 
connecting and uniting the realms of Earth and Heaven. Since Plato 
himself had acknowledged that his writings are to be regarded merely as a 
prelude (Propaidez)) to deeper mysteries (Ep. VII.341cd), Iamblichus not 
only argues that Plato’s philosophical teachings are integrally related to the 
hieratic traditions of the Egyptians, Chaldeans, and Assyrians, but also 
tries to explain Oriental wisdom using Platonic and sometimes 
Aristotelian categories. He believed that Plato himself was initiated into 
Egyptian and Chaldean mysteries. 

The divine origin and mission of Pythagoras (sent down into the 
material world as a sort of bodhisatva) lamblichus interpreted in terms of 
the Phaedrus mytb (246e-248c). Proclus? master Syrianus also linked 
Pythagorean philosophy with the ancient theologians — Orpheus, Homer 
and the Chaldean sages — not failing to connect the decline in 
contemporary philosophical insight with the myth of the Phaedrus (In 
Metaph82.t5-20). Since Pythagoras’ revelation with its concern for 
immaterial realities stands for all that is true in Hellenic philosophy, both 
Plato and Aristotle (to the extent that the latter remains faithful to the 
Pythagorean tradition) are regarded as Pythagoreans by lambhchus. He 
not only adopted and Pythagoreanized Aristotelian logic, but also 
mathemanized all areas of philosophy.® The traditional conceptions of the 
gods and the physical universe as well as various sciences (watheniata) and 
methods of contemplation (sheorza) were mediated by Pythagoras and 
intended for purification and opening the eye of imeillect. I his opening 
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enables the soul to see true principles and the causes of all things. 
Philosophy is a road, according to Iamblichus, and those are really wise 
who join effects to their causes and contemplate the truth in all things. 
The contemplation of the universe must be preferred to all things which 
seem to be useful: 

‘To the philosopher alone is there a correct representation of those 
things which are of and from themselves accurate exemplars, immutable 
Ideas, for he is a spectator of things themselves but not of imitations of 
these... For he alone who looks to nature and the divine truly lives, just 
as a good ruler drawing from immortal and stable sources the principles of 
living advances and lives according to them himself. This science 
therefore is both theoretic and productive, as we do al] things according to 
lio 

While recognizing a unity between the theologies of Egyptians, 
Chaldeans, Pythagoreans and Plato, lamblichus emphasizes the 
dependance of Hellenic philosophers (including Plato and Pythagoras) on 
the Egyptian priests (De myster: 2.2-3.5). Hellenic philosophy is 
systematically subordinated to ancient revelations. lamblichus, according 
to M. J. Edwards, “did not wish to be a scholar, for the business of the 
philosopher is not with facts, but lives".?? However, he does not exclude 
or banish reason. Notwithstanding the fact that we cannot attain 
knowledge (gnosis) of the gods by reason (/ogi;s»), the role of reasoning is 
crucial. If correctly used, it provides a clear discrimination of what is 
possible and impossible, real and unreal For [amblichus “there is a 
distinction between the words science and knowledge: the one signifying 
the theoretic faculty by which we apprehend real beings, the other the 
practical fuculty by which we acquire phenomenal facts and 
information"? But those who have intellect must philosophize: 

“If therefore philosophy alone by reason of its nature causes perfect 
virtue and purification of the soul, that alone is worthy to be desired and 
sought. But to the company of the gods none may go who has not sought 
wisdom and departed in perfect purity; none but the lover of learning. 
And this is the reason why true philosophers abstain from the indulgence 
of all corporeal desires or passions...” 

“For to cleanse the soul of every taint of generation, and to purity that 
actuality of it to which the power of reason belongs, is the chief function 
of Philosophy."95 

The Phaedrus of Plato exemplilies the mussion of a superior soul sent 
down to save (allen souls and to recall them through philosophy to higher 
realities, Therefore Hermeias, the Alexandrian philosopher, whose 
commentary on Phaedrus depends both on Syrianus’ lectures and 
metaphysical interpretations of lamblichus, says: 

‘Socrates has been sent down to the world of becoming to benelit 
mankind and the souls of the young. Since souls differ greatly in characrer 
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and practices, he benelits each in a different way... turning them to 
philosophy’ (/» Phaedr. I. 1-5). 

Socrates, who receives his erotic power and anagogic energy from 
Eros, is referred to as a saviour who seeks to bring back souls who have 
fallen from the divine company of the gods. Philosophy and poetry are 
regarded as two ditterent but integrally related forms ot divinely-inspired 
madness (mania). Therefore the agreement between theologians (Homer, 
Hesiod, and @rpheus), poets, and philosophers is based on their common 
divine sources of inspiration and their anagogic function for the benefit of 
mankind. Hermeias makes clear the revelatory and soteriological nature of 
philosophy.?6 True philosophers are divine-like souls who have not cut 
themselves off trom participation in the vision of the heavenly retinue, or 
army (strata), of the gods, described in the Phaedrus. 

In this sense philosophy is a sort of divine mystagogy. lt is also 
divinely-inspired beneficial madness. According to A. Sheppard, Hermeias 
distinguishes seven levels within the soul at which inspiration 
(enthousiasmos) can occur. These correspond to levels of reality in the 
universe as a whole, and they are: 1) the one within the soul (hen tes 
psuches), 2) intellect (vows), 3) discursive reason (dianofa), 4) opinion (doxa), 
5) unagination (phantasia), 6) spirit (thumos, in the original Platonic sense ot 
the word), 7) desire (epithumia).°’ Hermeias explains anagogically the four 
types of divinely-inspired madness, mentioned by Plato (Phaedr.244a8- 
245a8) and integrally exemplitied by Orpheus who had all types of 
inspiration, by drawing the tollowing picture: 

1) potetike mania brings the disordered parts ot the soul into order and 

harinony through heaven-inspired poetry and music: 

2) telesft&e mania is the state concerned with purifications, theurgic 
rites, and associated with the mysteries; it makes the soul whole 
and raises it to the level of Intellect (wows); 

3) antike mania, traditionally exhibited by the prophetess at Delphi 
and the priestesses at Dodona, is associated with Apollo and 
gathers the soul together to its own unity; 

4) erti&e manta takes the unified soul and joins the one within soul (/o 
hen tes psuches), equated with the charioteer’s head ot the Phaedrus 
myth) to the gods and to noetic beauty (tors theots kai to noeto kaller 
sunapter: In Phaedr. VI. [-2).98 

The last mama brings about a mystical union. According to A. 
Sheppard.” Hermeias follows up Plato's distinction between two kinds of 
prophecy and two kinds of poetry, the inspired and merely skilled 
(technike), to make a parallel distinction between two kinds ot éelestike: 
(1)”homan and merely skilled zeæsżike” (such as priests use in the cults of 
states and incantations according to the different local traditions) and (2) 
divinely-inspired ¢e/estike which not only makes our soul pertect, but also 
leads to mvstical union. 
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[amblichus' concept of inspiration is in agreement with Plaro's concept 
of prephetic, or Apolloman (-pe//eniake), madness and with traditional 
Hellenic ideas of divine possession. It proves that Neoplatonic theurgy 
(though closely connected with Chaldean and Egyptian religious sources) 
is also modelled on Plato's Timaeus and Pbaedris when read in the light of 
waditional soteriological mysteries, post-Aristotelian metaphysics and 
Hellenistic astronomy. However, theurgy is not simply a fruit of spiritual 
hermeneutcs, but rather a prolongation, or revival, of the Egyptian and 
Mesopotamian esoteric traditions, framed by cosmological myths and 
rituals. 

Some scholars assume that lamblichus simply translated the 
metaphysics and psychology of Plotinus into the ternunology of Chaldean 
theurgy (and thus spoiled the purity of the former), but such a view is too 
naive and shows a tendency to regard Plounus' flight of the solitary soul 
towards the solitary One in terms of Western Christian mysticism and 
modern subjectivism, along with the post-Enlightment hate or fear of any 
sacramental rites. Therefore we are inclined to think that philosophy and 
theurgy, in the late Neoplatonic tradition, are not to be regarded as two 
different ways to the same goal, as H. Lewy once suggested.'® Rather 
both philosophia and hieratike techne are the indispensable elements that 
constitute an extensive and interlaced spiritual path (“not in space but 
through one’s life", as Olympiodorus explains: f» Ger. 1.2, p.240.20 
Norvin), adapted to ditferent types of men and leading through different 
heroes, daimons, angels and gods to the mysterious and inetfable One 
which transcends all things. 

As [amblichus pointed out, each man pertorms his service to the gods 
(who grant health of body, virtue of soul, purity of intellect, and elevation 
i0 proper principles) according to what he is, not according to what he is 
not. Therefore the sacrifice must not surpass the proper measure of the 
worshipper (/o o/&erot metron tou therapenontos: De myster.220.6-9). Different 
classes of soul proceed in different and unequal ranks, but in the last 
regard the soul’s descent and self-alienation as well as its ascent and enosis 
are activities of the gods themselves on the stage of divine irradiations. 
When invocation, or prayer, arises trom the realised human nothingness 
and awakens the divine presence in the soul, “the divine itself quite 
literally is joined with itself", according to lamblichus (De myster. 1.15; 
47.9-11). 

In the later Hellenic antiquity, disciples ot Platonism surrounding their 
master compared themselves to a chorus. [amblichus, the head of the 
Neoplatonic school in Syrian Apamea, is referred to by Lihanius as the 
leader of a chotus of souls gathered to the gods. Hypatia of Alexandria is 
regarded as "a genuine guide in the mysteries ot philosophy" (genesia 
kathesemon ton pbilesephias orgion: Synesius. Ep.137). The members of her 
circle pariicipated in the ‘philosophical mysteries’ open to initiates only. 
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Their community of Pefazrw was knitted together with strong ties and 
constituted a microcosm reflecting the laws of the universe. The 
characterization of philosophy as ‘the most ineffable of ineffable 
mysteries’ into whose sacred rites initiation is required, shows the close 
aftinity between the Egyptian and Syrian Neoplatonic circles and the later 
a brotherhoods in Islamic Syria and Egypt. To awaken the “intellectual 

' buried within us (Syn. Ep.137), to put our mind into a state of 
emen and contemplation of the ultimate Beauty and Goodness, is the 
goal of philosophizing in such communities of philosophers. 


18. Philosophv and the Power of Faith: Towards the Final Union 


The success of Middle Platonists and Neoplatonists was due to their 
adaptation of a more erudite and impersonal Platonism to contemporary 
aspirations for immortality and a blessed afterlife. Plato directed the 
philosophical vision towards the intelligible Form of the Good and the 
Beauüful. The Middle Platonists faithfully followed Plato’s advice to 
imitate God as lar as it is possible for a soul and to become God 
(Theaet.176 b). This assimilation to God may be understood as following, 
or imitating, in all respects the divine patterns (paradeigmata), thereby 
restoring the perfect image of God both externally and internally. The 
Stoics understood it as "life according to nature". But tbe more esoteric 
interpretation, related to the Egyptian mysteries, ts concerned with actual 
union. 

Early Christianity inherited the ancient /e/os. of theurgy, though 
“assimilation to God" may be explained in many different ways, not 
always meatung making one closer to God. For Clement of Alexandria, 
assunilation means deification: 

"The Word of God (‘ow theon) speaks, having become man, in order 
that you may learn from man how man may become god" (fheos: 
Protrep. 8.4). 

It is not clear, whether /5ros here means a stage within God himself or 
an angelic rank. In the Biblical tradition, the sons of God may be called 
"angels". and “Moses calls the angels gods", according to Julian (onomazer 
theous tous angellous: Kata Galltlaton logos 2908). Perhaps Clement means that 
the gnostic draws nearer to God than the closest possible proximity, 
though this transcending never ends: 

“The gnostic souls, transcending. by the magnificence of their 
contemplation. the citizenship (botera) af every holy rank, in accordance 
with which [ranks| the blessed dwellings of gods, having been delimited, 
are allotied: having been counted as holy among the holies... arriving at 
better and better places: no longer cleaving to divine contemplation in 
mirrors or through mirrors, but hailing the most manifest possible and 
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absolutely unmixed sight... This is the grasping contemplation (ataleptrke 
theoria) of the "pure in heart” (Stromatezs 7.13.2). 

The Middle Platonist Alkinous argues that Plato “made our good the 
knowledge and contemplation of the first Good which can be called God 
and the First Intellect” (Dzdas&.179.36-37). 1n order to comprehend such 
statements we must remember that prior to Plotinus no clear distinction 
had been established yet between the divine intellect (or the noetic realm 
constituted by the triad of Being, Life, Intelligence) and the ineffable One 
as the rst Good which transcends Intellect and Being altogether. The aim 
(relos) ot philosophy for the Middle Platonist consists in assimilation to 
God as lar as possible. If the principal activity of God (in this case 
equated with the Aristotelian first Intellect) is displayed in contemplating 
Himself, then the human ffs should be to contemplate God. Alkinous 
says: 

‘The soul contemplating the divine and the intellections of the divine 
can be designated as in excellent condition. Such a condition of the soul is 
called wisdom (phronesis) — in tact, one should think of assimilation to the 
divine as nothing else"(Didas&.153.4- 7). 

The fundamental feature of the Middle Platonic metaphysics is the 
fusion of the Platonic conception of Ideas and the Aristotelian conception 
ol Intellect (4049). In their transcendent aspect, the Ideas were considered 
as thoughts of God and, in the immanent aspect, they were regarded as 
forms of beings. The Middle Platonists recovered the Platonic dimension 
of incorporeality and transcendence neglected by the New Academy and 
posited as the supreme end of man the imitation of God, or assimilation 
to the divine and to the incorporeal. 

Numenius, the Neopythagorean predecessor of Plotinus, upheld the 
doctrine close to philosophia perennis: he tried to show the harmony and 
inner concord of the Pythagorean philosophy of Plato with various 
initiations and doctrines (fas teletas kai dogmata) shared by the Brahmans, 
ihe Jews, the Magi, and the Egyptians (fr. la). The Pythagorean Platonism 
expounded by Numenius and Anunonius Sakkas “a charismatic purveyor 
of Numenian Neopythagoreanism", according to J. Dillon,'°? exercised 
ihe most powerful influence upon Plotinus and later Platonists. 

In the writings of the Alexandrian philosopher Hierocles, Ammonius 
emerges as having accomplished the main Numenian task (insufficiently 
conducted much earlier by Antiochus of Ascalon), namely. the 
purificauon and restoration of Platonism betraved by Plato’s successors 
in the Academy. Hierocles follows Iamblichus in regarding true 
philosophy as a revelation: Plato presents the earthly domain as a sort of 
"avataric" epiphany. Being the puriüer of philosophy, Ammonius is 
insuucted by the divine (heodidaktos, Photius Brb/jatbeca YII. L26, 1722). 

According to Hierocles, the Pythagorean Golden Verses, described as an 
"educational introduction" (pa/deuti&e xlorcherosis) written by those who had 
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already “ascended the divine way" contain the general and basic principles 
of all philosophy. By establishing the cultivation. of virtues and 
contemplation of truth, they put the student of philosophy on the road to 
his final goal, namely, assimilation to God and return to the archetypal 
abode. Therefore repentance is the beginning of philosophy which itself is 
divided into “practical philosophy". that is human virtue, and 
“contemplative philosophy” celebrated under the name of divine virtue. 

in order to restore spiritual insight proper to the primordial “golden 
race", to conduct the perfect and happy lite full of knowledge, and to 
ascend to divine principles, not only various sciences, such as geometry 
and mathematics, are needed, but hieratic purifications of the soul’s 
pneumatic vehicle (ecbez«) are also required. As Hierocles concludes 
alluding to the Phaedrus myth (2462-2560): 

“The end of the Pythagorean philosophy is that we may become all 
over wings to soar aloft to the Divine Good"? 

This Pythagorean and Platonic philosophy is based on oral and written 
instructions, commandments and exhortations (parange/ziata) provided by 
the so-called "daimonic" men who belong to the Aemwaz&e sent — the 
Hermetic chain of transmission which is primarily versical and only 
secondarily horizontal. This philosophy also is based on an elaborated 
symbolical exegesis, that is. on the metaphysical interpretation of oracles 
and certain inspired ancient texts such as the dialogues of the “divine” 
Plato and the poems of Homer, Hesiod and Orpheus. From the 2% 
century A.D. the theological and metaphysical oracles (or “dogmas trom 
Assyria" — fa -lysuna patria dogmata; Procl. In Parm. 1647.7) were accepted 
as direct utterances and revelations ot gods and archangels. These oracles 
combined with other sacred traditions, provided sufficient ground fer the 
re-established unity of philosophy and religion. 

For H. D. Sattrey, who regarded philosophy as “a menral activity 
which the Greeks had always laboured to render rational", this mrn to the 
supra-rational authorities, mythical evidences and hieratic arts proves to be 
a clear decline. “Plotinus alone appears to us as a heroic exception to this 
general crazy  infatuation"- he sadly concludes. However, the 
Pythagoreans, Neoplatonists and Chaldeans themselves regarded theurgy 
and other hieratic practices not as the regrettable corruption of rational 
philosophy, but as the desired culmination of the entire philosophical 
programme. The acceptance of divine revelations and myths in no way 
presupposes the rejection of mind, of independent scientific research and 
logic. Therefere Platonism presented itself as the supreme defender of 
Hellenic rationality. The characteristic of a philosopher and of any 
intelligent person was felt to be his ability to explain in logical terms what 
he believed and he does not indulge in vulgar and irrational abuse of 
natural things which are, after all. the reflections of eternal archetypes and 
noeuc paradigms. 
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Despite the confidence of H. D. Saffrey and other scholars who tried 
to dissoctate philosophy (converted into purely mental activity) from any 
kind of revelation and initiation, the philosophy of Plotinus is not 
incompatible with hieratic traditions. The Plotinian ascent (anagoge) as a 
contemplative process which brings the soul to greater and greater degrees 
of noetic purification, follows the model of the mysteries and of 
cosmogonical scenarios by imitating the rhythms of the main divine Rite — 
that of creative irradiation and return to the source. Since cosmogony 
itself is the ritual act of the Demiurge (who directs and orders the 
overllowing productive power of the One) both theurgy and philosophy 
at their proper levels constitute the soul's mimesis of the cosmogonical 
rite conducted in the cosmos. itself understood as the temple of the 
eternal gods. The ascending soul, *drunk with nectar" and filled with love 
lor the Good, participates in [ntellect's erotic supra-intellectual aspiration 
tor the Good as pure light. Plotinus says: 

“But the soul sees by a kind of confusing and annulling of the intellect 
which abides within it — but rather its intellect sees first and the vision 
comes also to it and the two become one (kat ta duo ben ginetat). But the 
Good is spread out over them and fitted in to the union of both; playing 
upon them and uniting the two it rests upon them and gives them a 
blessed perception and vision... (Eu. V1.7.35.33-41). 

This grasp of the ultimate Good is achieved by the soul (carried on 
the epistrophic wave of the divine Nowy itselt) through the “prime part of 
intellect” or “that element in soxs which is not zous” but ts akin to the 
One. This “element” is the same as the “flame of intellect” or “flower of 
intellect” (athens non) of the Chaldean racer — the most mysterious part of 
the intellect which is akin to the tery essence of the Father. Sometimes 
the language of Chaldean theology is strikingly close to the language of 
Plotinus’ negative theology and dialectic. And when they show certain 
differences in metaphysical detail, in style of expression and spiritual 
method, they nonetheless agree regarding the aim of azagoge which is the 
same: mystical vision, illumination, immortality and union with the eternal 
divine principles or the One which should be described not only as an 
object of love but also as the lover and the love itself. 

Active union with divine principles is accomplished not without 
intellect and rational abilities. But at the same time this union transcends 
imagination, discursive thought and even intellect itself. The strength of 
human intelligence suffices ter gaining the vision of Ideas in their noetic 
union of plurality, but not of their source — the supreme and ineffable 
God. Therefore immaterial theurgy, regarded as the graceful interference 
of the henads themselves, at the summit of philosophical ascent provides 
a supra-rational and supra-intellectual union. 

The different kinds of theurgy operate on different levels of reality. 
Material theurgy employs materia! objects, because the corporeal world is 
a field in which the soul’s (aculties are developed and tested. ‘Iheretore 
theurgy ceveals the sacramental virtues and qualities of phenomena which 
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serve as the unspeakable symbols and ineffable names of the gods. As G. 
Shaw pointed out: 

“The soul could no more realize its salvation witheut embracing 
matter than the Demiurge could have created the cosmos without the 
formless receptacle”.}* 

The aporetic approach to philosophy based on reasoned arguments 
and logic of the lower stages of ascent is not incompatible with the noetic 
insights and mystical visions of the higher stages. Though our language 
and thought are unable to reach the One's ineffable light. philosophy 
ultimately attains the truth and is able to assimilate us to the divine realm. 
^. H. Armstrong, the great Plotinian scholar, says: 

“An important reason why there is so little about prayer in the Enneade 
of Plotinus is that so much of what he writes simply is prayer, understood 
according to its admirable catechism definition as ‘lifting up the head and 
mind to God””.!05 

Plotinus distinguishes three classes of men: 1) those who do not 
attempt to ctse above the physical realm, 2) those who try but cannot, and 
3) those who succeed and arrive at the divine realm, “just as a man arrives 
in his well-governed land after a long journey” (Eun. V.9.1.20-21). Here 
Odysseus is a symbol of the highest class of hurnanity — those 
philosophers and mystics who have reached their spiritual Home. Being 
faithful to Plato's definition (Phaed.67c), both Plomnus and Porphyry 
regarded philosophy essentially as a preparation for death and escaping 
from the physical body. 

But whereas Plato describes the process of doing good to one's 
beloved as “working on a statue" (aga/ma tektainetat: Phaedr.252d7), 
Plotinus exhorts the searcher for the Good to go on working at his own 
statue (fektainon fo son agalma. Enn. 1.6.9.13). Porphyry also proclaims the 
necessity of returning to the real Self. Since the real Self for Plownus and 
Porphyry is the “undescending intellect”, both as the highest element in us 
and as a component of the hypostasis of Intellect, the goal of lite is to live 
according to intellect, following the Aristotelian maxim (Nicom. 
£44.\18ab). Porphyry says: 

“Fo the extent to which you approach yourself (and yet you ace 
present to yourself and inseparable from yourself) you appreach Being as 
well" (SentA0). 

He indicates four “elements” (szozcbeiz). derived trom Chaldean sources. 
as significant and indispensable for the triend of God, that is, faith, truth, 
leve. and hope (44 Marrellam 24). As Porphyry argues. it is necessary to 
trust that the only salvation (sofera) is conversion to Ged (/e pros ton theon 
epixtrophe) and knowing the truth about Him. Through tel and 
steadfastness philosophy accomplishes the blessed joucney to Heaven 
following the example of the Dioscuri, Heracles, Asclepius, and “all other 
children of the gods” (fd Meareellam 7). 


ee " 
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Both Neoplatonists and Hermetists maintain that the only really useful 
knowledge is that of the way ot immortality. hough the idea that one 
may know God (common in Christian usage) ts care among Hellenic 
writers, for Tamblichus liberation from fate occurs only through 
knowledge of the gods (fon theon gnosis: De myster. 290.16-17). This 
knowledge is sometimes equated to union with the gods and is viewed as 
“the first road to happiness”. 

[n Neoplatouism, a spiritual master is described as the "divine man” 
(theras ner) which may be regarded as a personitication of divine Intellect. 
Within the elaborated hierarchy of virtues, the agent of theoretic virtue 
(the soul which beholds #oxs within itself and is fulfilled by it) is given the 
title “god” and that of the paradigmatic virtue (the soul which is united 
with [ntellect) — "father of gods". according to Porphyry (Sex?.32). 
Following another view, more suited to Jainblichean and post- 
lamblichean Platonism, the possessor of philosophical virtue is called 
“god” (/Deo)) and the possessor of theurgical virtue (the liberated soul 
which is united to the ne or resembles it) is called "father of gods” 
(Psellus De omnifuria doctrina 55). Theurgical, or hieratic, virtue is proper to 
the henadic element of the soul which transcends Intellect and Being. 

Each soul, likened to a (ruit-producing plant by lanblichus (Stob. 
[.373.15), must worship the gods in a manner appropriate to its nature and 
level of understanding. There are various modes (/o/) both of descent 
and ascent, therefore philosophy (not love of taiking but love of wisdom) 
leads upwards by using all necessary means For philosophy indeed is the 
science of living pertectly, according to lamblichus. 

The true philosophical lile (pA//osop/zkor bios) is also the lite of loving 
(emtikos bio), ter philosophy is the love of wisdom and its goal is the 
knowledge of all divine things, according to Proclus. Being as it were the 
benefactor of souls and bringing salvation to mankind, philosophy leads 
the soul upward by the power of truth — to the unparticipated divine 
Intellect and eternal [deas.!6 Platonic dialectic serves this function, 
namely, to unify the whole realm of human reasoning and proceed from 
human reason to the divine Nows itself. Since the vision of the [deas 
(Archetypes, divine Names) is among the most important achievements in 
the upward journey, the soul of the philosopher is rewarded by that lite of 
contemplation known as the Cronian life (&rvzzor bios}. Standing at the top 
of Heaven (on the back of the Egyptian goddess Nut) the soul 
contemplates the true Being beyond. Philosophy and the power of truth 
cannot lead further, but only sheourgike techne and taith. [n this respect, 
which concerns the relationship between philosophy and faith (consisting 
of being aware of metaphysical depths of reality) F. Schuon asserts as 
tullows: 

“One can spend a whole lifetime speculating on the supersensorial and 
the transcendent, but all thar matters is the “Jeap into the void” which is 
the fixation of spirit and soul in an unthinkable dimension of the real; this 
leap. which cuts short and completes in itself! the endless chain of 
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formulations, depends on a direct understanding and on a grace, not on 
having reached a certain phase in the unfolding of the doctrine, fer this 
unfelding, we repeat, has logically no end. This “leap into the void” we 
can call “faith”: it is the negation of this reality that is the source of all 
philosophy of the type that may be described as “art ter art’s sake”, and of 
all thought that believes it can attain to an absolute contact with Reality by 
means otf analyses, syntheses, arrangements,  filtrations, and 
polishings...’"!07 

While discussing the power of faith (pé#s) Proclus argues in the same 
vem: 

“For the theologians call the contact and union with the One faith” 
(kai he pros auto sunaphe kai benosir hupo ton theologon pistis po&alertat). 19 

Paradoxically, this faith may be defined as "illegitimate belief" (nothe 
doxa), being like the Buddhist #paya, a kind of “soteriological mirage”. 
Since like ts always known by like, the theologians can know the One only 
by an illegitimate intuition (»othos nous). The soul is united with the Good 
(which ts unknowable and unspeakable) through the “tlower of the 
intellect” (anthos tou now) and the “flower ot our whole soul” (parer hemon ter 
psuches anthos). The (nal unity is called the “fire-brand of the soul” (psucher 
pursos). Proclus argues that Plato and the theologians betere Plato were 
accustomed to praise a “divine madness” (wania) which transcends 
intellect: 

“For the soul must become one in order to see the One, or rather in 
order not to see the One; tor if it saw the One it would do so by intuition 
and not by that which is above intuition (videns enim intellectuale videbit et non 
supra-tntellectum), and it would know a particular unitary thing, but not the 
One itself” (Prov. Fato 1V.171-172). 

L. |. Rosan distinguishes three stages of this madness: |) contact 
(sunaphe), 2) approach (empelass), and 3) union (etos). The final union 
may be described as "becoming Fire” and the road to it as the ery road, 
leading to the Father. Those terms reflect not only Chaldean, but also 
Egyptian images, such as the entourage of flame in the solar barque of Ra. 
Proclus savs: 

"Now that we ace coming close to the Cause of all things, there must 
be not only a hush of the opinion, a hush of the imagination, and a 
cessation of all emotions that prevent us trom rising upward to the One, 
but also a stillness in the air and a stillness of all else. For let all things lead 
us by the calmness of their power to the presence of the Inettable. And 
standing There raised above all that which has being, we kneel to It as to 
the Rising Sun, blinded in our eyes”.'"9 
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ETERNAL MEASURES AND SYMBOLS OF EGYPTIAN SAGES 
1, On the Back of the Heavenly Cow 


© man, what should we do? This question is raised by Porphyry the 
Phoenician, the disciple of Plotinus. The following answer is given: 

“We should imitate those that lived in the golden age" (De abst. 111.27). 

This presupposes a fall of humankind from a paradisiacal “golden” 
condition and separation from the gods. According to the Book of the 
Heavenly Cow which originated in the New Kingdom Egypt (circa 1350 
B.C.) and provides a paradigm for later Gnostic and Hermetic teachings 
about redemption, the rebellion of humankind against the Sun god Ra (the 
deiniurgic Intellect) resulted in its punishment by the fiery Eye of Ra, the 
goddess Hathor. This fall and subsequent rebellion re-ordered the world 
which had previously been in a golden age: the original paradise was thus 
lost, strife and death came into the world, and Ra himself withdrew to the 
sky on the back of the celestial Cow. This macrocosmic Cow, sometimes 
regarded as Nut-Hathor, is supported by Shu and the eight Heh-gods, or 
by the Pharaoh himself who symbolizes the golden Horus, the perfect 
imago dei. 

After this tatal separation had occurred, all aspirations of human 
beings (at least of those who may be described as lovers of wisdom) were 
directed back towards the original unity, on the re-establishing of this 
golden age inwardly through recollection, purification, devotion, love and 
spiritual knowledge. Since Pharaoh is a son and successor of Ra, he 
imitates the withdrawal of his Father who, as it were, shows the theurgic 
way upwards. Therefore the king and every initiate should live and 
"philosophize" according to the example provided by Ra, that is Intellect. 
They also must ascend on the back of the heavenly Cow (a sort of ochema) 
and reach the intelligible realm. 

Those who ascend to the abode of Ra, lead a blessed life in the 
"eniourage of flames" until the final re-absorblion and return to the 
primeval Waters (Nun) at “the end of time”. This is the iniwal and rather 
“archaic” version of the Aristotelian maxim to live according to Intellect 
(bios kata noun: Nicomach, Eth118a6). The human els consists in self- 
realization and deification: the actualized human intellect grasps that in its 
very nature the human being is of the same essence (Aos#oousios) as the 
divine Intellect. At the end of his via dialectica the perfect philosopher sees 
noetically the entire osos, himself being the son of Ra, i.e., the son of the 
ever-living and eternally active Nowe which energizes the microcosmic sous. 
potenually hidden in each human soul. 

At least from the New Kingdom (1550-1070 B.C), the Egyptan 
intellectual milieu developed the proto-Her:netic and proto-Neoplatonic 
strand (if such a paradoxical statement is permissible), providing 
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sophisticated and detailed conceptions 1) of the unity of the cosmos, 
regarded as theophany, 2) of the ontological hierarchy constituting vertical 
chains of manifestation. (theology of ba, according to which various 
deities, sacred animals, and symbols are baw of other deities at different 
levels of being), 3) of a single God whose real name (/e”) and nature 
remains secret even from the gods. He is both transcendent and 
immanent, “one and all” (hen ai pan). He takes all forms of the universe, 
is hidden in the multiplicity of things, yet his own form is inconceivable: 
“no god knows his true form", “no one knows his essence” (Pap. Leiden 
1.350.200). 

Though so-called polytheistic mythologies trom the earliest times were 
only the symbolic veils of the single metaphysical Principle, displayed at 
the level of cultic imagination and social life (thus constituting the set of 
precedents, models, examples and ideals fer the whole state and its 
inhabitants, serving for their spiritual education and meaningful conduct), 
the monistic tendency ot thought was reinforced at the beginning of New 
Kingdom Egypt. This mythological, metaphysical, and hermeneutical 
monism which reached its culmination in the theology of Amun-Ra, is the 
direct predecessor of the much later Hellenic metaphysics. 

The concept of the divine of the Ramesside period (1295-1069 B.C.) 
stands at the roots of Hermetic lore which partly moulded the entire 
Western esoteric tradition. A large majority of the initiation rituals and 
mystical aspirations have their semi-forgotten or hidden prototype in 
ancient Egypt. The Ramesside theologians, who laid the foundation for 
the much later developed Pythagorean and Platonic metaphysics, regarded 
AmunRa as “the only one”, “one who has no second”, “the solitary sole 
one". The sacred metaphysics of Amun-Ra, shaped by the 
iconographically correct divine images, symbols, words of power and 
abstract conceptions, provides a model and paradigm for the later 
monistic theologies. 

Thomas McEvilley views the transcendent aspect of Amun-Ra which 
surpasses form, thought, and name as “the direct ancestor of primal 
philosophical conceptions such as Parmenides’ formless Being and the 
featureless absolute brahman of Yajnavalkya. The idea of the immanent- 
transcendent absolute, which would become a central conception of the 
early stage of metaphysics in both Greece and India, is first recorded in 
this fate mythological context”.! 

Since the term “pantheism” is inaccurate if used without reservations 
and rather sophisticated explanations, we avoid speaking of “Egyptian 
pantheism” which supposedly merges the gods and goddesses into a single 
“cosmic being”. It is the common idea of the Egyptian theological texts 
that all gods are fundamentally manifestations or hypostases of another 
superior god, and ultimately of the ineffable Principle itself. The 
unspeakable fullness and transcendence ot the one God cannot be 
diminished, damaged or exhausted by the tact that He reveals himself in 
millions of forms and names. 
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A name can express only one aspect of a god’s (»/) complex nature 
and no image shows the tue lorm of god: therelere a variety of 
iconographies and mythologies is inevitable. Since the gods (sometimes 
equated to bgu, initially perhaps meaning fame and glory. and sekhermu, 
powers, symbols of the supreme God) are “rich in manifestations” and 
characterized by the muluplicity of faces (brw), every hieratic image of 
them is only an imperlect means (though, presumably, introduced by the 
gods themselves) of making a god visible and distinguishing him trom 
other neferv. 

Hence, divineness or sacredness is regarded as an irradiation produced 
by the gods, their images, and manifestations. Behind evety name and 
every epithet stand not only certain particular myths and cultic liturgies, 
directed to individual deities, but also the simultaneously immanent and 
transcendent puntheos, the Alllord. This concept cannot be simply 
regarded as a transitional stage between mythology and philosophy, or “a 
mythology undergoing meltdown” which was later encountered by Thales, 
Pythagoras and other seekers of wisdom who explored and reinterpreted 
the ancient Egyptian, Phoenician, and Mesopotamian traditions. 

However, it is nonetheless evident that the early philosophers in 
Greece and India continued “the final preoccupation of Bronze Age 
mythology: the Problem of the One and the Many, with solutions that 
emphasize the One over the Many, and the investigation of the 
relationship between immanence and transcendence, or form and 
lormless"? 

Egyptian mythical theology concerns the relationship between the One 
and the Many, the One and the Ennead, the One and different levels of 
kosmos noetos, including all further manifestations. lt tries to assert that 
diversity is contained within a higher unity, that material images are 
rellecions of immaterial archetypes. The symbolic connections between 
the macrocosmic and microcosmic dimensions are also established, since 
Ptah, as a Cosmic Person, serves as a paradigm to his pious follower who 
sirives to become a “Perfect Man", Macranthropos, and thus “imitates” 
Ptah, plaving the role of his son Nefertum, or the sage Imhotep. 

However, we cannot accept the straightforward opinion of certain 
modern historians that the ideas described above, and others like them, 
were innovations of New Kingdom solar theologies, since they appeared 
(or were announced in public) owing to shifts of emphasis and 
interpretation. The long tradition and inherited scheme of things stand 
behind them, and the religiously inspired, or revealed, monism complex 
seems to be the central metaphysical concern of the ancient. otherwise 
"polytheiswc", civilizations. Most of the New Kingdom teachings are 
based on Old Kingdom doctrines, and some of them are hidden esoteric 
teachings revealed to a wider audience or put in writing after the Amarna 
upheaval lor tear of their loss. Therefore we can speak of a great new 
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synthesis and development of the old priestly tradition which reflects and 
repeats another great synthesis (sometimes regarded as the Sumero 
Egyptian syncretc strain of Near Eastern cultural influences) 
accomplished by the priestly and scholarly community of the early Old 
Kingdom. According to T. MacEvilley: 

“This Bronze Age synthesis cast all the universe in a mathematical- 
astronomical-musical unity, within which temporal years geuerate diversity 
and artculation”. 

He argues that such texts as the Grphic poem which describes the 
macranthropic Zeus and the macranthropic hymns which describe the 
universe as a giant human body and appear in the Xth book of the Rig 
Veda (c.1000 B.C.) have parallels in the earlier Akkadian examples, but in 
their terms and structure go back ultimately to 81d Kingdom Egyptian 
texts. Concerning the Amun-Ra theology of the Ramesside Age, he says: 

“Egyptian influences seem to have been towing into both the Greek 
and the Indian streams of early philosophical thought. Egyptian 
mythologems... control the afterlife myth of the @rphics and of an 
Upanishadic text. Egyptian New Kingdom pautheism is the closest 
parallel to early Indian monism; the Amon-Ra hymns gave birth ultimately 
to both the pantheistic Grphic hymns and the Purushasukta, and 


? 4 


something like reincarnation did in fact exist in Egyptian thought". 


2. Proteus and Egyptian Wisdom 


Multi-facetted Egyptian wisdom was likened to Proteus by the Greeks 
who were able to glimpse only certain sides and aspects of it. Proteus, 
who could assume any form whatsoever and whose inner essence escapes 
the curious eye of inquiry, is connected with Egypt in the Odyssey of 
Homer and called an “Egyptian sophist" by Plato. Proclus regarded him 
as an angelic sew; in the procession (seira) of Poseidon. Proteus “contains” 
in himself “the forms of all things in the world” (za eide panta ton geneton: In 
Remp. L.112.28-29). 

We may extend this interpretation. and suppose that countless 
theological and iconographical varieties employed by the Egyptian 
mythoplasts (creators of myths) really illustrate the fact that a fragmented 
embodied soul cannot perceive these forms simultaneously, but only 
according to one or another /4wy«. one or another hermeneutical 
perspective. Since apparitions of gods appearing in various forms to 
different people imply no change in the gods themselves, the ditferences 
ot receivers (Pupedecba) and their capacities produce the Protean 
multiplicity of visions. While defending Idomer against the Socratic 
accusation, Proclus explains the story of Proteus (Od IV.351-582) in a 
similar vein, arguing: 
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“But there is also a second mode in which the divine itself, because of 
its multiple powers and because it is filled with forms of all sorts, extends 
diverse visions to those who observe it. Here, in effect, the poem is 
showing the diversity of the powers and again says that that which 
contains all these powers itself changes into many forms (eir pollas morphas), 
projecting first one then another, though in fact the being in question is 
always acting according to all its powers, but because of the muluplicity of 
the powers it encompasses it is constantly changing for the discursive 
perceptions of souls” (In Remp. 1.112.14-22). 

According to the popular legend related by Heliodorus (Aethiopica 
ILL.14), Homer himself was a son of Hermes Trismegistus, conceived by 
the wife of a priest while she slept in a temple of Thebes. Another story 
tells us that Homer, who described the celestial Nile, Osiris, as “the water 
ot the Egyptian river falling down from Heaven” (Od. IV.477), received 
the manuscript of the I/ad in Memphis. 

The opinion that Homeric wisdom is related to Egypt was prevalent in 
late antiquity and Byzantium. The idea is not purely fantastical but reflects 
the close historical relations between Hellenes and Egyptians, renewed 
and strengthened from the 7" century B.C. onward, “that is, one hundred 
vears belore the conventional beginning of philosophy in the 6% century 
D.C."5 Close contacts between Egyptians and Phoenicians point to an 
even older cultural encounter. Through the Phoenician traders, colonists, 
craftsmen, and sages the Egypttan, Assyrian, and Akkadian concepts were 
spread throughout the Mediterranean world. 

Therefore it seems unsound to think that the Hellenic tradition, which 
insists on the birth of Greek philosophy as a consequence of the 
encounter with Egyptian civilization, is utterly wrong. Isocrates, the 
contemporary of Plato, is not simply “idealizing” Egyptian philosophy as 
the origin of all philosophy or creating this trustworthy account ex nihilo in 
order to make a surrealist picture and fabricate an incredible fiction 
against the expected self-estimation of the Hellenes. Diodorus of Sicily 
(c.80-20 B.C), partly drawing on the lost work of Hecateus of Abdera 
(c.300 B.C.), is even more drastic: he says that the gods and goddesses 
originated in Egypt (Bz//. hist. 1.9.6). 

Among the visitors to and disciples of the Egyptian priests Heliodorus 
ot Halicarnassus (c.184-425 B.C.) enumerates Orpheus, Musaeus, Homer, 
Lycurgus, followed by Solon, Pythagoras, Plato, Eudoxus, Demociitus, 
Oenopides of Chios (Hist. 1.96), Plutarch, who describes the Egyptian 
priests and “their philosophy, which for the most part, is veiled in myths 
and in words containing dim reflections and adumbrations of the truth", 
thus being “an enigmatic sort of wisdom" (hos ainigmatode sophian: De Iside 
354c), relates as follows: 

“When they, therelere, address the supreme God (zo& proton theon), 
whom they believe to be the same as the Universe (¢o panti), as if he were 
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invisible and concealed, and implore him to make himself visible and 
manifest to them, they use the word ‘Amun’ (Amoun legousin): so great, 
then, was the circumspection of the Egyptians in their wisdom touching 
all that had to do with the gods (/a theia sophias). 

“Witness to this also are the wisest of the Hellenes: Solon, Thales, 
Plato, Eudoxus, Pythagoras, who came to Egypt and consorted with the 
priests: and in this number some would include Lycurgus also. Eudoxus, 
they say, received instruction from Chonuphis of Memphis, Solon from 
Sonchis of Sais, and Pythagoras from Genuphis of Heliopolis. Pythagoras, 
as it seems, was greatly admired, and he also greatly admired the Egyptian 
priests, and, copying their symbolism and mystical teachings (7e «wboltkon 
auton Rat mustertodes), incorporated his doctrines in enigmas (anigasi). As a 
matter of tact most of the Pythagorean precepts do not at all tall short of 
the waitings that are called hieroglyphs... 

“For my part, | think also that their naming unity (morada) Apollo, 
duality (duada) Artemis, the hebdomad Athena, and the first cube 
Poseidon, bears a resemblance to the statues and even to the sculptures 
and paintings with which their shrines are embellished. For their King and 
Lord @siris they portray by means of an eye and a sceptre: there are even 
some who explain the meaning of the name as ‘many-eyed’ on the theory 
that or in the Egyptian language means ‘many’ and 77 ‘eye’; and the 
heavens, since they are ageless because of their eternity, they portray by a 
heart with a censer beneath” (De Iside 9-10.354d-355a). 

The Romans, for example, the prefect Titus Claudius Balbilus, who 
otherwise showed only contempt tor the “vanity” of the Egyptian royal 
buildings, nonetheless, believed that the obelisks contain a description of 
the nature of things (rerum natura), “according to the philosophy of the 
Egyptians” (Pliny Nas. 5.71). Putting aside the question regarding 
formation of these legends and the particular Roman point of view or 
interpretation of “exotic cultures”, we ought to observe that even such a 
careful and sometimes sceptical writer as E. Hornung is ready to 
acknowledge that the philosopher Democritus, viewed also as a magus, 
“borrowed trom Egyptians concepts of the afterlife, and the tradition of 
such compositions as the Books of the Netherworld did in tact extend 
down into the Ptolemic Period. Democritus fits in with hermetic tradition, 
because he viewed man as a microcosm". e 


3. Allegorical Myths and Philosophy in the Temples 


The widespread opinion, which states that when the ancients with the 
guidance of the gods had discovered the hidden meaning of things they 
clothed them in paradoxical myths, reflects the rationalist attitude of post 
Socratic Hellenism. From the metaphysical point of view, ordinary men 
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and those uninitiated into the mysteries do not derive most benefit from 
the sacred myths which iastruct through symbols alone, unlike the initiates 
themselves who use these symbols and images as a tool of contemplation. 

The myths and images with their underlying metaphysics are symbolic 
constructs whereby what is invisible. inetfable, and immaterial is 
represented as visible, hearable, and material. The images along with the 
verbal evocations (mantras, divine names, words of power) served as 
ohjects of meditation which allowed initiates to invoke the deity's 
presence during the sacrificial ritual and inner liturgy. The mythical images 
presented in the imagination should be judged by their correspondence to 
their noetic models. Therefore, according to Proclus: 

“Even more divine than the tigures of souls are the intelligible figures: 
they are in every way superior to divided things, shining everywhere with 
indivisible and intelligible light, generating, effecting, perfecting all things, 
being present equally in all of them though themselves steadfast and 
unmoved, bringing unity to the figures of souls and keeping the 
aberrations of sensible figures within apprepriate bounds. And high above 
all these are the perfect, uniferm, unknowable, and ineffable figures of the 
gods which, being mounted on the intelligible tigures, impose limits upon 
the whole universe of figures and hold everything together in their 
unifying boundaries. Their properties have been represented for us by the 
theurgic art in its statues of the gods, whom it clothes ia the most varied 
tigures. Some of them it portrays by means of mystic signs that express 
the unknowable divine potencies, others it represents threugh forms and 
shapes, making some standiag, others sitting: some heart-shaped, some 
spherical, and some fashioned still otherwise; some simple, others 
composed of several shapes; some stern, others mild and expressing the 
benignity of the gods; and still others fearful in shape. To these figures it 
adjoins various symbols tor ditterent gods, as they are appropriate to the 
divinities represented" (Is Eucld.137- 138). 

Egyptian thought represents the multi-levelled, but logically coherent 
system of symbolism to a degree rarely surpassed by other cultures. 
Theretore it cannot be fully comprehended without knowing how to read 
and interpret tbe texts and images — not only a “temple grammar", but 
also a semiotic structure of the symbolic and emblematic reality itself 
which includes a complex hierarchy of gods and humaas. 

Tzetzes, the Byzantine commentator on Homer. maiatains that the 
chief reason why “the most ancient of the sacred scribes (fof arrhatoteroi tor 
hierogrammateon) wanted to conceal the theory about the nature of the 
gods” (tun peri theon phustkon dogon), is that of the education and instruction 
of children. This rather incorrect attitude derives from the Hellenistic 
paideia, based on one-sided rationalistic ideas about reality, and from Stoic 
philosophical hermeneutics which tried to present ancient myths as the 
deliberate allegories of their “scientific” materialism. Maintaining that the 
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Egyptians wanted to teach the lofty things to the uninitiated “by means of 
allegories and myths” (d? allegorion kai muthon: Exegesis of the lad. 1.193) or 
“by allegorical symbols and characters” (ibid. 1.97), Tzetzes follows the 
Alexandrian hieregrammatens Chaeremon, who was both an Egyptian priest 
and a Stoic philosopher, serving as tutor to the Roman Prince Nero. 

According to the usual Stoic interpretation, the ancient myths speak 
allegorically (a//egorzkos), therefore the aim of philosophical hermeneutics is 
to find the hidden meaning (/Auponoia). They were correct in admitting that 
Egyptian theology used symbolic means of expression, but wrong in their 
supposition that the hidden meaning would necessarily be in accord with 
their own rather “modern” speculations about the nature of things. 

Aristotle also listed “theological philosophy" (/5eo/ogi&e) among the 
types of “contemplative philosophy" (rheoretikai: Metaph. E 1026219), 
referring to “those very ancient people who lived long before the present 
age and were the first to theologize" (protous theologisantes: ibid.,A 983b 28- 
29). By "theologizing" he probably meant not only creating myths and 
writing poetry in which information about the gods was presented in a 
veiled form, but also interpreting them, providing commentaries and 
explanations. 

In the 1* century A.D., the geographer Strabo summarizes the Stoic 
conception of theology and hermencutics, developed in the 4h and 3" 
centuries B.C., as follows: 

"Every discussion of the gods [ie., all theology] is built upon the 
examination of opinions and myths (exetagei doxas kat muthous), since the 
ancients hinted at their physical perceptions about things and always 
added a mythical element to their discussions (zors fegoty ton muthon), It is 
not an easy thing to solve all the riddles (ta ainigmafa) correctly, but when 
the whole mass of mythically expressed material is placed before you, 
some of it in agreement and some in contradiction with the rest, then vou 
might more easily be able to form from it an image of the truth” 
(Geogr: 10.3.23). 

The Stoics never questioned the existence of Egyptian philosophy as 
such, ie, they never doubted that the Egyptian priests were 
“philosophers” and masters of the early Hellenic sages. Chaeremon the 
Stoic tells us (though his writings are prescrved only in citations of later 
authors) that the Egyptian priests are considered as philosophers and they 
chose the temples as the place to philosophize. Those men devoted their 
lite to contemplation and the shrines were regarded as the best places for 
this task. They were always seen near the statues of the gods, either 
preceding them in processions or setting them up with order and dignity, 
so that each act they performed was not an empty gesture, but an 
indication of some allegorical truth (bbwsikon logon). All people honoured 
those true philosophers as if they were a sort of sacred animal. 
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This information, though regularly treated with contempt by modern 
sceptics, is preserved by Porphyry in his extant treatise 8» Abstinence from 
Animal Food. Taking these testimonies seriously, we will aow provide 
selected excerpts {rom this book translated by Thomas Taylor the 
Plaionist (1758-1835). 


4. Porphyry De abstinentia IV. 6-9 


"Chaeremon. the Stoic, therefore, in his narration of the Egyptian 
priests. who, he says, were considered by the Egyptians as philosophers, 
informs us, that they chose temples, as the places in which they might 
philosophize. For to dwell with the statues of the Gods is a thing allied to 
the whole desire, by which the soul tends to the contemplation of their 
divinities. And from the divine veneration indeed, which was paid to them 
through dwelling in temples, they obtained security, all men honouring 
these philosophers, as if they were certain sacred animals. They also led a 
solitary life, as they only mingled with other men in solemn sacrifices and 
festivals. But at other times the priests were almost inaccessible to any 
who wished to converse with them. For it was requisite that he who 
approached to them should be first purified, and abstain from many 
things; and this is as it were a common sacred law respecting the Egypuan 
priests. But these [philosophic priests], having relinquished every other 
employment, and human labours, gave up the whole of their life to the 
contemplation and worship of divine natures and to divine inspirauon; 
through the latter, indeed, procuring for themselves, honour, security, and 
piety: but through contemplation, science; and through both, a certain 
occuli exercise of manners, worthy of antiquity. For to be always 
conversant with divine knowledge and inspiration, removes those who are 
so [rom all avarice, suppresses the passions, and excites to an intellectual 
life”. 

“For the sanctuary was inaccessible to those who were not purified, 
aud they dwelt in holy places for the purpose of performing divine works; 
but at all other times they associated more freely with those who lived like 
themselves. They did not, however, associate with any one who was nota 
religious character. But they were always seen near to the Gods, or the 
statues of the Gods, the latter of which they were beheld either carrying, 
Or preceding in a sacred procession, or disposing in an orderly manner, 
with modesty and gravity; each of which operations was not the effect o£ 
pride, but an indication of some physical reason." 

"But they always kept their hands within their garments. Each likewise 
bore about him a symbol indicative of the order which he was allotted in 
sacred concerns; tor there were many orders of priests." 
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"When also the time arrived in which they were to perform something 
pertaining to the sacred rites of religion, they spent some days in 
preparatory ceremonies, some indeed ferty-two, but others a greater, and 
others a lesser number of days; yet never less than seven days; and during 
this time they abstained from all animals, and likewise from all pot-herbs 
and leguminous substances, and, above all from a venereal connexion 
with women; for they never at any time had connexion with males. They 
likewise washed themselves with cold water thrice every day...” 

"They bore therefore many burdens in the performance of sacred 
operations, and accomplished many ministrant works, which required 
more than common strengih. But they divided the night into the 
observation of the celestial bodies, and sometimes devoted a part of it to 
otlices of purification; and they distributed the day into the worship of the 
Gods, according to which they celebrated them with hymns thrice or four 
times, viz. in the morning and evening, when the sun is at his meridian 
altitude, and when he is declined to the west. The rest of their time they 
devoted to arithmetical and geometrical speculations. always labouring to 
effect something, and to make some new discovery, and, in short, 
continully exercising their skill. In winter nights also they were occupied in 
the same employments, being vigilantly engaged in literary pursuits..." 

“The true method of philosophizing, likewise, was preserved by the 
prophets, by the /verostokstae, and the sacred scribes, and also by the 
borofogt. or calculators of natvities. But the rest of the priests, and of the 
pastophori, curators of temples, and ministers of the Gods, were similarly 
studious of purity, yet not so accurately, and with such great continence, 
as the priests of whom we have been speaking. And such are the 
particulars which are narrated of the Egyptians, by a man who was a lover 
of truth, and an accurate writer, and who among the Stoics strenuously 
and solidly philosophized.” 

“But the Egyptian priests, through the proficiency which they made by 
this exercise, and similitude to divinity, knew chat divinity does not 
pervade through man atone, and that soul is not enshrined in man alone 
on the earth, but that it nearly passes through all animals. On this account, 
in fashioning the images ot the Gods, they assumed every animal, and tor 
this purpose mixed together the human form and the torms of wild 
beasts. and again the bodies of birds with the body of a man”. 

“For they venerated the power of God which extends to all things 
through animals which are nurtured together, and which each of the Gods 
imparts. They also reverenced water and Gre the most ot all elements, as 
being the principal causes of our safety. And these things are exhibited by 
them in temples, for even now, on opening the sanctuary of Serapis, the 
worship is performed through tire and water: he who sings the hymns 
making a libation with water. and exhibiting Gre, when, standing on the 
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threshold of the temple, he invokes the God in the language of the 
Egyptians”. 

“And farther still, the Egyptian priests, from their transcendent 
wisdom and association with divinity, discovered what animals are more 
acceptable to the Gods fwhen dedicated to them] than man. Thus they 
found a hawk is dear to the sun, since the whole of its nature consists of 
blood and spint". 

"in a similar manner, the Egyptians philosophize about the ram, the 
crocodile, the vulture, and the ibis, and, in short, about every animal; so 
that, from their wisdom and transcendent knowledge of divine concerns, 
they came at length to venerate all animals". 


5. Sacred Animals, Philosophers, and Cosmic Numbers 


Speaking about Egyptian philosophy as it is attested by Chaeremon the 
Stoic, Porphyry emphasizes that the priests on the basis of their wisdom 
(phroneseos) and their profound theosophy (/2eosopbias)) came to worship 
even animals, not believing them to be gods but making them the images 
and symbols of the gods (eikonas de epoiounto kat sumbola tauta theon). In tact, 
as noted above, the philosophers themselves, who devoted their whole life 
to contemplation and vision of the divine (on theion theoria kat (ease), were 
regarded as a kind of sacred animals. 

Helenes and Romans rarely understood the real meaning of 
“honouring sacred animals" and ridiculed such practices. lt must be 
remembered that in spite of the permanent fame as the land of spiritual 
masters, philosophers, mystagogues of ancient mysteries, and magicians, 
even the Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt stood a bit aside from the rest of 
the eastern Mediterranean world. The Egyptian hieratic culture was quite 
uncharacteristic of the Graeco-Roman world, because it preserved the 
unbroken, though slightly transformed, tradition from the earliest 
Dynasties which, in the form of religious practices, liturgies, official ritual 
expertise, oracles, literary genres, patterns of thought, continued well into 
the 3 century A.D., proving that the temple cult was not a “sheer 
fermalism", but a means of transformation, ritualization of the 
environment, and theurgic ascent, keeping at the samc time the dynamic 
rhythms of ihe magnificent cosmic order. 

Bearing in mind this continuous functioning of the literate temple 
culiure and maintaining religious practices even at the local level with little 
overall formal change, D. Frankfurter contrasts this constant tradition 
covering several millennia with “the comparatively briefer or less unilinear 
histories of Greece, Palestine, and Asia Minor with their great vicissitudes 
ol religious centralization".^ 
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Plutarch, otherwise really an admirer of the Egyptian customs, calls a 
“sheer superstition” the “silly” Egypwan pracwces in doing service to 
animals themselves and treating them as gods. He warns against 
presumpton that having a beard and wearing a coarse cloak makes one a 
philosopher, or dressing in linen and shaving the hair, an initiate of Isis: 

"The true initiate of Isis (séakos) is he who, when he has legitimately 
received what is set forth in the rituals connected with these gods, uses 
reason in philosophizing and in investigating (/ogo geton kai philosophon) the 
truth contained therein” (De Jide 3.352c). 

Since the ritual practices and myths are inseparable trom 
"philosophizing", rational investigation, and exegesis, Plutarch regards the 
current fable, namely, that the gods in tear of Typhon (Seth) changed 
themselves into animals, concealing themselves in the bodies of ibises, 
dogs. and falcons, as an insufficient explanation and a play of fancy. 
However, he accepts the idea that animals may be viewed trom the 
standpoint of their usefulness and symbolism. In this respect he mentions 
the asp, the weasel, and the beetle, honoured by the Egyptians and 
observing in them “certain dim likeness of the power of the gods, like 
images of the sun in drops of water" (ibid., 74.380£-3812). 

The crocodile, for example, is declared to be a living representation 
(mimema) of God. As the only creature without a tongue he resembles the 
divine Word (ho tbeios logos) who has no need of a voice. The crocodile also 
symbolizes the First God (fo proto theo sumbebeken), because he "can see 
without being seen” and has other marvellous qualities. 

However, the most interesting is Plutarch’s remark which shews that 
the Egyptians discerned a certain hidden geometrical suucture of 
manifested reality, occasionally revealed by sacred animals who are the 
teachers of men in this respect. Plutarch says: 

“The most strict of the priests take their lustral water for purification 
trom a place where the ibis has drunk: fer she does not drink water if it is 
unwholesome or tainted, nor will she approach it. By the spreading of her 
feet, in their relation to each other and to her bill, she makes an equilateral 
triangle” (Zsop/euron boiei frzgonon: ibid., 75.381 d). 

Then Plutarch steaighttorwardly turns towards the Pythagoreans who 
“embellished also numbers and figures (arthmons kai schemata) with the 
appellations of the gods” and this can only mean that such practices were 
common among the Egyptian priests. Though we cannot actually speak of 
an advanced quantitative mathematics or certain “positivistic” knowledge, 
later fergotten, the symbolic numerology or mystical metaphysical use of 
numbers stand at the roots of their “architectural” civilization. 

The Egyptian theologians saw the relationship between similar words 
or objects not as merely coincidental, but as a reflection of divine order, 
archetypal design, and hidden meaning in the world produced by God, 
namely. Ptah, who “always geometrizes", as Plato used to say. According 
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to R. Guenon, divine activity, conceived as producing and ordering the 
cosmos, is assimilated to geometry and architecture which are inseparable. 
Me argues that these conceptions have been transmitted. by the 
Pythagoreans (Pythagoreanism itself being only an “adaptation” of earlier 
initiatic traditions).? 

For the Egyptians. the number one appears as a symbol of the 
supreme deity, or deities who are described in terms of their unique 
importance and “oneness”, especially in the sense of cosmogonical 
Monad. This is a source of the Pythagorean and Neoplatonic concept of 
the One. Plutarch relates that fer the Pythagoreans the number one means 
Apollo (initially from Akkadian abydu, Aramaic abul, “city gate"). because 
of its rejection of plurality and because of the singleness of unity (p/eshous 
apophbasei kai di’ Raploteta tes monados). The equilateral viangle they call 
Athena, born from the head and third-born, because it is divided by three 
perpendiculars drawn from its three angles (De Iside 75.3818). 

For the Egyptian priests, just as verbal and visual puns were felt to 
reflect an important aspect of reality, the relawonships between the 
autnbers used in myth, liturgy, sacred art and the surrounding cosmos 
were seen as meaningful patterns of divine providence, planning, and 
immanent eidetic order (waah. Therefere these underlying patterns are 
referred to as “mysteries” by the Breniner-Rhind Papyrus, as R. H. Wilkinson 
poimed out? 

Of course, the divine (zo theron) is not engendered in colours (en chroais), 
in shapes. or figures (en schemasin), or in polished surfaces (ew leiotesin), as 
Plutarch states. However, they may serve as qualitative symbols in the 
hierarchy of “divine semiotics”. [f the divine represented in animals is not 
of a lesser order than that in works of bronze and stone, ie. hieratic 
statues, and if things alive are more honourable than those that are dead, it 
seems that a lover of wisdom, becoming like a sacred animal, really 
becomes the perfect living (ankh) image (taf) of God: he is in a sense 
divinized and functions as an intermediary between the two realms — 
noetic and sensible. He is a son of the solar Noxs, or Intellect, and, 
accordingly, contemplates the sensible realities as theophanies, sacred 
receptacles, and bodies, animated by the noetic rays of the omnipresent 
Amun-Ra. 

To follow “nature” in this contest means to restore one's primordial 
"golden" nature which is spirimal and sun-like. While observing that the 
number 36 (i.e., the number of the Egyptian decans, divine beings with 
serpent’s bodies and lion’s heads, sometimes depicted as 36 stars which 
appear along with Osiris, Horus, Thoth, Isis, and Nephthys) has heen 
given the name kosmos by the Pythagoreans, since 36 is made up of the 
lirst four even numbers and the first four odd oumbers added together. 
Plutarch says: 
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“Tf, then, the most noted of the philosophers, observing the riddle of 
the Divine in inanimate and incorporeal objects, have not thought it 
Proper to treat anything with carelessness or disrespect, even more do | 
think chat, in all likelihood, we should welcome those peculiar properties 
existent in natures which possess the power of perception and have a soul 
and feeling and character. It ts not that we should honour these, but that 
through these we should honour the Divine, since they are the clearer 
mirrors of the Divine by their nature also, so that we should regard them 
as the instrument or device of the God who orders all things” (De [side 
76.382ab). 


6. Flieratic Powers and Symbols of the Ineffable Father 


Tor Egyptians of the Late period, governed by Assyrians and Persians, 
ie. by the followers of Typhon in the traditional scheme of things, 
represented by the confusing and destructive power of Apep (Apophis), 
the archetypal enemy of Ra, the king cannot be viewed as a living 
embodiment of demiurgic power, a living /## of Ra or a token of Horus. 
Therefore the function of embodying the divine had been assumed by 
sacred animals and animal-like sages. 

The god, or his spiritual power (se&bez ba), embodied in a sacred 
animal is recognizable by its form and colouring, its edos. However, the 
god incarnated (as the ram-like Christ in the Christian tradition) is 
exposed to the hazards and terrors of this world, from which he (in his 
immanent form, not in bis powerful transcendent aspect which remains 
intact, like the undescended and hegemonic part of the soul in Plotinus) 
had to be protected by the performance of complicated and extremely 
precise sacred rites. He is equivalent to the king (protected by the same 
rites) and, by extension, to the whole mythologized country and its 
symbolic landscape. 

Since pharaohs were regarded as living incarnations of the solar deity, 
they belonged to the same theological category as sacred animals.'? The 
philosopher-priest occupies the same position, being a repcesentawve and 
organon of the Horus-king, and (due to the royal appointment, initiation, 
or illumination) a receptacle or container of the divine presence. The same 
divine power animates statues, images, temples, and inhabits sacred 
animals, though this “incarnation” is aimed at sustaining the world, not 
redeeming it in a Christian sense. Through sacred rites and images 
(including servants of God likened to the holy statues) the cosmic order is 
kept and both the demiurgic and theurgic work of unending descents and 
ascents goes on. 

According to J. Assmann, though animal cults were already an integral 
feature in New Kingdom Egypt, until the Ptolemaic period they had been 
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secondary phenomena. Only the Ptolemies, the Macedonian rulers, 
placed the animal cult at the centre of Egyptian religion, giving it a 
triangular metaphysical base. The complex of a “sacred animal", as a 
manifestation of the divine, occupies three different ontological levels: 1) 
solar manifestation or particular form of Ra (e.g., Apis-Osiris), 2) living 
incarnation in animal ferm (e.g, Apis bull), 3) transüigured 
immortalization, represented by the mummified Osiris ligure (e.g., Osiris- 
Apis). Chis triangular scheme may be regarded as a model of the soul's 
(bd) wandering, that is, its procession along the theophanic rays, Ørvodos, 
and subsequent ep/stmphe through the rite of embalming which restores the 
integrity of its Osirian edor. Thus in the Ptolemaic period, “the cult of the 
sacred animal, the political rule of tbe king, and the cosmic energy of the 
sun's circuit are harnessed into a triangle of salvational power".!2 

This salvational power is inseparable from the Egyptian temples, the 
places oí philosophizing, according to Chaeremon, which guaranteed the 
connection between One and Many, between the divine dav and the 
multitude of things. The holy writings themselves are called “bax of Ra", 
thus being regarded as solar (noetic) manifestations and revclations which 
codity the universe-sustaining power of Ra. The temple’s structure, 
decoration and ritual practice exactly corresponded to those holy writings, 
“baw of Ra”, translating them into earthly practice. Therefore the 
transforming and elevating power of relational, connective theurgy was 
wrought through all symbolic ferms and their cultic materializations, 
including architectural forms, words, images, smells and odours. The 
Byzantine writer Michael Psellus stands on ärm ground, not relying on 
spurious hearsay, when he argues: 

"The point of view of the Egyptians... is not wholly clear, but 
everything is symbolic (a/la panta snmbolika). For they have sphinxes, and 
ibises. and some special forms stored away in treasures, and some other 
things ot which the outward appearance does not transcend sense- 
perception, but thev claim that by means of these things they are copying 
the intelligible world” (fr.15D, Paris Gr.1182, fol.277v). 

Contrary to the pantheistic (and materialistic) fantasies of the moderns, 
the Egyptians thought the gods to be hidden and transcendent. Their 
remoteness (since not everybody is spiritually reborn in order to 
contemplate the visible world as a set of theophanies) can be overcome 
cither 1) threugh the pharaoh who is regarded as the last link in the divine 
chain, representing or embodying Horus, or 2) through divine images, 
since the ba of one or another god descends and enters his cult-likeness in 
the temple. 

Regarding the pharaoh, in some cases he is considered as a divine 
character only when he is performing sacred rites or when he is in the 
special state provided by the institution of kingship, i.e., deified with the 
horn, the sun disk, and the crescent during his coronation. However, in 
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the New Kingdom, he is often viewed as an earthly manifestation of 
Amun-Ra and portrayed sitting in the boat of the sun god — the desired 
goal of all initiates and sages. The Egyptians used certain animals, namely, 
the bull, lion, dog, and falcon to express the divinity of the pharaoh. 
Several kings of the New Kingdom are iconographically transformed into 
sacred animals: they are depicted with a falcon’s head and incotporate 
signs of a sacred bird or are represented as a sphinx, the god Harakhte, i.e. 
Horus of the horizon (a4/et). 

Since the king is suckled by the goddess Hathor and through her milk, 
meaning the divine spirit and knowledge, "becomes a god" within the 
articulated archetypal constellation, he functions as a visible icon and 
model for all spiritual aspirations, being an interpreter (berenens) between 
the noetic and sensible realms. The unification of ba and image in the 
temple is carried out according to the same metaphysical paradigm, 
though on a different level. The temple cult followed daily rhythms of the 
sacred calendar, thus every morning repeating the primeval cosmogony, 
acing along with the cosmic and transcendent forces, active through the 
entire hierarchy of being. Though the temple is never bereft of the divine 
presence, liturgically every morning the god comes down and unities with 
his images, the cultic receptacles, and the entire temple regarded as a 
single entity. 

“Your ba in heaven unites with his image so that the one unites with its 
counterpart”, runs an inscription in the Horus’ temple, making clear the 
relationship between an archetype and its image. The eer as a 
transcendent entity remains intact: only his invisible £4 (depicted as a 
visible falcon, ibis, bew#bird or sun-ray) descends by the train of the 
permanent demiurgy, or procession, in order to show the theurgic way of 
integrating an image back to its archetype. 

The divine ba represents the invisible part of swmbo/on, initially 
understood as a tessera hospitalis broken into two separate parts, while an 
image represents the visible side at the level of sensibles. Their union is 
performed in the temple as a complicated sacred drama repeated again 
and again. Every “day” the @ne becomes many and restotes its initial 
unity, just as the dismembered divine Eye is restored through the wisdom 
of Thoth, i.e., through hieroglyphs, rites, and sacrifices. 

None of these images shows the true form of a god, since the true 
form of every god is hidden. This means that though a god can inhabit his 
cult images, hieroglyphs, sacred animals and priests (who assume the role 
of the gods outwardly by wearing animal masks and bearing divine signs 
or inwardly — making their heart-intellects perfect mirrors), none of these 
images, animals, ritual objects, minerals, plants. words of power, or 
numbers reveal the uue nature of God who transcends both the noeuc 
archetypes and their reflections. 
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However, images and symbols, fanctioning in exactly the same manner 
as the Neoplatonic swnthewata, the mysterious and ineffable tokens, serve 
as tools for the preservation of order, elevation, and divinization. Being 
visible representations of the noetic archetypes, of the eternal demiurgic 
Forms, the Egyptian hieroglyphs themselves are frequently called “gods”, 
ditferent signs of the script standing for different gods, lsimilar to 
Pythagorean numbers and geometric figures playing the same role. 

Moving through the set of cosmic hieroglyphs (since all shapes of the 
sacred art — from giant statues to small amulets and household utensils — 
are extensions and prolongations of this holy script) to the realm of their 
noetic paradigms constitutes the path towards the true Forms of the gods. 
However, this path is the path of death and rebirth on different 
ontological levels. @nly the blessed “deceased”, the initiates who have 
become «akhu, can contemplate the Forms and [deas in the realm of Ra. 
This way demands an askests: purification from any pollution, purity of the 
heart and inner alchemica! transfermation. Like the Pythagorean spiritual 
ideal “to follow god”, it also included the contemplation of the cosmic 
order and understanding of the rhythmical relations, expressed both in 
mythical motifs and mathematical proportions, in music, song, and dance 
which belong to the realm of Hathor. This goddess is identified with maas, 
the chief principle of cosmic harmony and order, with the primordial 
vibration which emits a creative sound, as well as with an equilibrium of 
scales and joyful “drunkenness”. The first heartbeat, the first breath, the 
first. dance mark the beginning of ritual which is life itself in all its 
polarizations, oscillations, and ecstasies. 

The Pythagoreans regarded medicine as the right means to purity the 
body; music, to puxity the soul. In the broader sense (having in mind the 
Egyptian temples), “music” means all the complexity of hymns, dances, 
and ritual dramas along with their symbolic gestures, perfumes, 
illuminations, and visions (both sensible and supra-sensible). But the true 
divine essence transcends all figures. lherefore “the true hymn to the 
Father is not made up of a combination of words or a ritual of actions”, 
according to Proclus (Chald. Phil. Tl). It shows the theurgic power of faith, 
and this faith results in the “musical life" (woustkos bios), or the life full of 
the unitary divine intuition (sess. which transcends human reasoning) and 
bliss. However, this "musical life" is based on an integral theurgic attitude 
which uses symbols as a means of support and leads the soul towards its 
own unity, thus revealing the magnificent unity of all creation. Proclus 
says; 

“Eor each rhing when it enters into the unspeakable depths of its own 
nature will find there the Symbol of the Universal Father (to suzboion tou 
pantan patras). Everything honours Him by its very nature and is unified by 
means of this its own mystic Sign (wustikon. sunthematoñ, so that it 
ahandons its own nature and seeks only to become one with its Sign 
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(santhena) and in this way to possess only Him, out of its yearning for the 
Unknowable and the Source of all good”. !3 

“For this reason, those who are skilled in the sacred art (tes Hieratikes 
hegemones) have found a means ot reaching the higher powers from those 
things which are within our sight, by mixing some of them together and 
by effacing others properly. The mixture is accomplished by means of 
looking, one after another, at each of the unmixed things that has a divine 
characterismc (cdioteta tox tbeos)), so that by mixing several things in this way 
these aforementioned images are unified, and the unity that results from 
all of them is made similar to the Whole Unity that exists prior to all 
things (fo pm tom panton holon). On the other hand, they frequently make 
figurines (aga/mata) which are compounded (from several things) and then 
burned, by which means their divided divine Signs (sunthemata) are mingled 
together and create artificially that which the Divine includes within itself 
naturally (kat ousian) by its unitication (kath? henosin) of all these powers: 
for the division of these powers weakened each one of them, but their 
mixture is able to lead us hack to the Idea of their Model" (tox 
paradeigmatos idean: Hier. Art450).14 


7. Philosophical Life of the Egyptian Priests 


The Egyptian priests were official substitutes tor the king who had a 
very precise role to play in maintaining the actualized divine presence in 
the sanctuary and the rhythms of the cosmos itself, regarded as a semiotic 
system ot heliophanies. By making the otterings, betepu (the etep 
hieroglyph shows a loaf of bread placed as an otfering on a mat and 
means offering, altar, plenty, Nile, rest, peace. satisfaction of the heart- 
intellect) they keep the articulated breath of lite Howing, sustain kax of the 
ancestors, preserve the Union of the Two Lands (seme tawy), ot Horus and 
Seth, of Peras and Apeiron. 

To maintain the universe in the form in which the gods created and 
ordered it also means to maintain the putity and integrity of man as an 
imago det, constantly restoring bis spiritual equilibrium and peace through 
special rites and knowledge, ie. constantly “philosophizing”. If the 
temple priest is a substitute for the Son of Ra, he himself must become 
Ralike as far as possible, that is, to be likened to a pure “mirror” (ankh), 
polished by contempla&on, devotion and proper ceremonial conduct. The 
inscription from the Horus temple in Edfu gives the following 
admonition: 

“You who are men ot importance, never let a long mme pass without 
an Invocation to Him, when you are away from Him present offerings to 
Him and praise Him in His temple” (Edfu IIL.361). 
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Priests had to prepare themselves for sacred duties by strict purity, 
avoidance of any misdeeds, and, keeping the hieratic rites and esoteric 
knowledge from the uninitiated, by serving the gods and the supreme God 
with a pure heart. The benefits of the spiritual life acquired by these “great 
and pure priests, guardians of the secrets, pure in the Lord” are described 
as tollows: 

“How happy is he who celebrates Thy Majesty, oh great God, and who 
never ceases to serve Thy temple. He who extols Thy power, who exalts 
Thy grandeur, who fills his heart with Thee... He who tollows Thy path, 
comes to Thy watering-place, he who is concerned for Thy Majesty’s 
design. He who worships Thy spirit with the reverence due the gods, and 
who says Thy office... He who conducts the service regularly and the 
service of the holy days without error... You who tread the path of Ra in 
His temple; who watch over his dwelling place (occupied) to conduct His 
holy days, to present His offerings, without cease: enter in peace, leave in 
Peace, go in happiness. For life is in His hand, peace is His grasp, all good 
things are with Him: there is food fer the one who remains at His table; 
there is nourishment for the one who eats of His offerings. There is no 
misfortune nor evil for the one who lives on His benefits; there is no 
damnation for the one who serves Him; tor His care reaches to heaven 
and His security to the earth...” (Edfu V.343-344).!5 

The first permanent priestly dwellings inside the temple precincts 
appeared at the end of the New Kingdom. The strict and rigorous rules 
observed during the month of service (after which a “servant of God” 
returned for a while to his normal lite) were extended. The priestly way of 
life, enclosed within temple walls, in certain cases becomes the pursuit of a 
whole life aimed at the inner Osirian transformation and union with the 
divine light. The instructions for ritual purity, and moral maxims. were 
frequently inscribed on the walls of the passageways through which the 
priests entered the temple, but the oral esoteric teachings were transnutted 
under strict secrecy. Even the ordinary servants of God were commanded 
to “reveal nothing that you see in any secret matter of the sanctuaries” 
(Edfu 361). 

The House of Life (per «u&5), which at the same time functioned as a 
school of the priests, sciiptorium, library. and sanctuary, is sometimes 
depicted as an archetypal model of the cosmos, composed of four bodies, 
those of Isis, Nephtys, Hous, and Thoth at the corners with the Great 
Hidden (Osiris) resting in the interior. This theurgic cube-like mandala is 
revered as a place of esoteric training that provides knowledge of the 
invisible Osirian realm (Duat) and the noetic world of akbu. As an 
initiatory centre, per ankh is described in the following manner: 


“I shall be very, very well concealed. 
No one shall know it, no one see it, 
Except the disk of the sun, that looks into its secret. 
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‘Those officiating... shall enter in silence, their bodies covered, 
So as to be protected against sudden death. 
The Asiatic must not enter, he must see nothing” 


(Papyrus Salt 825. V V.1:VILS). 


‘The scribe of the House of Life (sesh per ankh), usually equated to a 
“magician” in modern scholarship, is regarded as ermenens, an interpreter 
of the hidden meaning in dreams, oracles, symbols, and sacred texts. 
Priests, as the keepers ot heka powers, were able to function effectively in 
the intermediary psychic and higher noetic realms only because they 
(through initiations, visions, intellectual intuitions, and illuminations) 
actually “journeyed into Duat’ and realized union with their supreme 
archetypes. 

"The power of Heka, as the creative power of Atum-Khepera (rendered 
incorrectly as “magic”, but more resembling the “theurgy” of Hekate) is a 
mysterious divine force through which the universe becomes manifest and 
again returns to its source. This power of the creative maya serves as the 
theurgic dunamis by means of which the human being and all creation 
return to the realm of Amun-Ra and, finally, to the Waters of Nun. 
Therefore it is connected both with 1) maat, the right order (in political, 
social, philosophical, liturgical, and esoteric religious life conceived in 
unity), and 2) ineffable symbols of the unspeakable lather who contains 
all that becomes manifest, i.e., with Heka himself. 

The rules of purification and moral conduct were only a part of the 
much more comprehensive body of knowledge guarded by the Egyptian 
priests. However, to live life according to virtue was of the first 
importance. Similarly, the later Neoplatonists regarded life according te 
virtue as a constant desire for, and doing what is, good. Since the good of 
the rational soul is no other than the ceturn to its causes and the Good 
itsell, in order to contemplate the Forms and be united with No#s and the 
@ne, the whole of our tite is a struggle toward that vision and union. 
(Proclus I» Parm. 1015.3840). 

Along with virtue, “love is the cause of the return of all things toward 
the divine Beauty" (pasa taxis epestrophes estin aitta tots ousin hapasin pros to 
theton kallos: Proclus In Adb.325.1@-12). The philosophical life 
(philosophikos bios) is guided by truth (aletheia, maal) and consists in 
theoretical and practical spirituality which may be described as an 
enthusiastic or inspired activity, subdivided into the aspects of goodness. 
beauty, and justice. Phi/osophikes bios of the Egyptian priests and pious 
people of civil groups who were making a kind of voluntary cetreat also 
included contemplauon of beauty (weer), cultivation of knowledge and 
morality (since guasiy and praxis ace interchangeable), and a cecrain divine 
possession (wania in the Platonic sense). 

S. Sauneron describes the voluntary retreatants of the Late period as 
belonging to the category of “visionaries and takirs”, though the last term 
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perhaps is used not in the initial Sufi sense (/z4r meaning an ontological 
poverty in relation to the divine fullness), but in that invented by British 
Orientalists in the 19% century. S. Sauneron cites F. Cumont in this 
respect who does not specify the source of his rather extraordinary 
information about the visitors and “fakirs” of the Roman Egyptian 
temples: 

“The abandonment of al] bodily care seemed a testimony to their 
spiritual perfection, halt-nude, clothed in rags, they let their hair grow like 
horses’ tails, and sometimes, as a symbol of their voluntary imprisonment, 
they weighed down their emaciated bodies with chains. No doubt they 
also imposed rigorous abstinence on themselves, and discipline, and their 
asceticism made them appear worthy, in the eyes of the common people, 
to receive divine revelations”. !6 


8. Proximiry of the Gods and the Bew of Amun 


Contrary to the earlier emphasis on transcendence, in Late period 
Egypt (starting at the end of the New Kingdom) a belief in the close 
proximity and immanence of the gods prevailed. In the wave of the 
defensive ctforts raised by the threat of foreigners (equated to the 
followers of Seth — those who violate ancient traditions and sacred 
environments, profane sanctuaries and images, disclose and ridicule 
mysteries, causing global cosmic disaster), the role of Egypt as a dwelling 
of the gods is stressed. 

Every temple is built according to archetypal divine patterns, 
representing the entire universe. Theretore Epypt is naturally regarded as 
the “temple of the gods”, symbolically constructed trom the dismembered 
parts of Osiris and animated by his ba, the sacred Memphite bull “Apis 
being the image (edo/on) ot the soul of Osiris” (De Iside 2@.359b). Hence, 
Egypt itself is an alchemical forge of transmutation, of turning the rotten 
corpse into the shining golden substance which appears when the baw of 
Osiris and Ra meet each other and become the united a (CT IV.276-281). 
In addition, Egypt is the body of Isis, the dark womb of the goddess, the 
tomb which promises resurrection and spiritual rebirth. Plutarch says: 

“Egypt, which is of a black soil in the highest degree as well as the 
black part of the eye, they call chemia and compare to a heart” (De [side 
33.364c). 

The heart (ab, 2) is the seat ot gnosis, rekh. The Memphite Bemiurge 
Ptah conceived the universe in his Heart (Intellect) before bringing it forth 
by his Word. So, the heart-like black (kmi: eef) land is a repository of 
the Osirian Black Art, ruled by [sis. In the Flermetic treatise Kore Kosmon, 
Kamemphis transmits the gvosér to Isis, gratifying her with the gift of the 
“Perfect Black", Teton Mefas. 
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However, kings, temples, statues, animals, and sages are only vessels of 
divine forces — they are not the gods themselves. The hymns addressed to 
Amun explicitly state that his ba is in the noetic realm of paradigms (the 
sky), his corpse or reconstructed sahbody in the intermediate realm of 
Duat, and his &/en/y (statue, image) in the sensible realm of images (on 
earth). In this sense, the temple is a sky on earth, the intelligible structure 
articulated in the sensible dimension. Theretere as the demiurgic Ideas 
inform matter, so efery appear to human beings through the properly 
made corporeal receptacle (Platonic Axpodoche): an animated image of the 
finest materials, including gold and lapis lazuli, marked with divine 
attributes and signs. 

To certain extent, a human body (when purified and perfected) can 
function as a sacred receptacle. For theurgists, the so-called visionary 
matter may serve as a receptacle of the gods resulung in the experience of 
divine visions and theophanies (which make the material world 
transparent and holy), and, finally, in a corporeal unification with the 
gods! through the rites and swnthemata, that is, the ineffable divine names, 
hieratic images, incantations, melodies, rhythms, numbers and so on. 
According to Iamblichus: 

“One must be convinced by secret teachings (tors aporrhetois logors) that a 
certain matter is given by the Gods by means of blessed visions (da fon 
makaron thermaton hule tis ck theon paradidotat), and this matter is somehow 
connatural with the gods who give it. Theretere, the sacrifice of this sort 
of matter stirs the gods up into manifestation, immediately invokes their 
appearance, receives them when they come forth, and reveals them 
pertectly” (De myster.234.7- 14). 

This theurgic perspective regards matter as divinely created, though the 
god who produced it is not the ineffable One but the Monad from the 
One, the first god and king (wos theos kat basileus), the principle of 
intelligibles (ton noefon arce). Iamblichus, in his explanation of hieratic 
teachings of the Egyptians, Assyrians, and Chaldeans, argues: 

“The doctrine of the Egyptians concerning principles, proceeding from 
on high as far as to the last things, begins from one principle (/emor 
urrhetat) and descends to a multitude which is governed by this one; and 
everywhere an indefinite nature is under the dominion of a certain definite 
measure and under the supreme uniform cause of all things” (De 
Myster.264. 14-265 b). 

The presence of the One and intelligible Monad, or intellect, “father of 
essence" (ousroputor). is viewed as permeating all levels of manifestation — 
noetic, psychic, and sensible — this manifestation. being based on an 
unbroken continuity between divine. imaginal, and sensible matter 
governed by numerical principles. ‘Thus the theurgic el&ciency of material 

symbols, talismans, and images (which constitute the visible body of Lal 
or Geb) ts established. Lamblichus says that certain “etcenal measures” 
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(metre ton onton aidia: De myster.65. b) are preserved in the theurgic symbols 
of the Egyptians. 

Tn the Ramesside Amun-Ra theology, the world ts regarded as a body 
of Amun, because he is the ba of the world, its spiritual-intelligible 
principle which gives life to the macrocosm and sustains it in the same 
way as the human da, which also proceeds from the noetic realm and gives 
life 10 the human body. Accordingly, the solar Amun-Ra “gives his bax in 
millions of forms” (Pap. Boulag 4.7.15). The light of the sun is called £a of 
Ra, and (as we have seen) the books of sacred wisdom and hieroglyphs 
themselves are the bavof Ra as well. Tbe creative force of light is also the 
revelatory ferce, performing a life-and-knowledge-giving function in the 
world constituted by manifestations, or bax of God. The visible world 
may be called rhe &beperu of God, though the term &Zeperz (manifestation, 
coming forth) may be understood in many different senses. 

The Ramesside theology distinguished the ten ban of Amun (like the 
proto-Pythagorean decad) which may be divided into two pentads. 
According to J. Assmann, this theology understands the bau of Amun 
“not as the visible world of itself, but as a decad of mediating powers that 
animate and sustain the world”. ' 

The pharaoh, representing humankind in its entirety, is one of the ten 
ban and stands at the head of the second pentad which includes 1) human 
beings “in His name" of Royal-&a 2) quadrupeds “in His name" of 
Falcon, 3) birds “in His name” of Harakhty, 4) aquatic creatures “in His 
name” of Ba of those in the water, 5) terrestrial creatures “in His name” 
of Neheb-kau. 

The first pentad represents the life-giving elements, namely, time 
(twice), air, water, and light which are regarded as functions of 1) Ba in the 
tight Eye, 2) Ba in the left Eye, 3) Ba of Shu, 4) Ba of Osiris, 5) Ba of 
Tefnut respectively.” 

The pharaoh ts one of ten bar, or manifestations of Amun, in the form 
of which the cosmos is animated, organized and sustained, meaning not 
an individual human being but the royal ka as such, the divine kingship 
(Horus) which is embodied in each pharaoh as the objective noeric power 
descending from Amun. 

This Ramesside 4a theology is translated into an esoteric cult-activity 
and initiations in the form of rituals, secretly performed in the hidden 
Crypts of certain temples (e.g. Opet temple in Karnak). As J. Assinann 
poimed out, here we stand “on the threshold of flermeticism and the 
Graeco-Egyptian magical papyri, which to some extent develop a similar 
theo_cosmology” 2! 

We should add that we now stand on the threshold of Neoplatonism 
which, in this respect, represents the culmination of the ancient 
metaphysical tradition. And this tradition, being mulu-facetted (like Amun 
hunself: “of many names, the nuinber of which is not known”) and having 
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different mythical terms, levels, and historically determined shapes of 
manifestation, can in fact be traced back to the Pyramid Texts which 
already imply 1) the articulated hierarchy of being constituted by the 
divine archetypes and their images as well as 2) the reyal ascent (anagoge, 
epistrophe, mi'raj) to the supreme Principle. 


9. Perfumes, Images, and Contemplations 


What can philosophical “contemplation” possibly mean in the context 
of Amun-Ra theology? lt means contemplation of the Amunian bay. the 
unmanent aspects of God. ie, the combination of all different 
manifestations in which the cosmogonic energy of Amun-Ra is present 
and which operate in the created world. Theona not only refers to looking 
with the sensible eyes but also means viewing with the intellect. This is 
contemplation as if one were a spectator at the games or the theatre. The 
intellectual kind of /beeria (something inner, immediate, comprehensive) 
was not invented by Plato as certam scholars may argue, though Plato 
actually speaks of the philosophic nature as "a mind habituated to 
thoughts of grandeur and contemplation (/5ev4) of all time and all 
existence" (Rep.517d). 

According to Diogenus Laertius, who is, in this respect, fellowing 
Sosicrates, when asked who he was, Pythagoras replied, “A philosopher". 
As a contemplative philosopher, “Pythagoras used to compare lite to the 
Great Games where some people come to contend for the prizes, and 
others ter the purposes of traffic, but the best as spectators" (Vae 
VIIT.8). 

lamblichus explains that Pythagoras was the first to call himself a 
philosopher, a word which betere this precedent had been a description, 
not an appellation. According to lamblichus, "the purest and most 
genuine character is that of the man who devotes himself to the 
contemplation of the most beautiful things, and may be properly called a 
philosopher” (Vzta Pyth.12). 

For the New Kingdom Egyptians, rhis contemplation is a 
contemplation of the fascinating wonders and all-encompassing presence 
of God. Amun, as “Ba, shining with his two sadjat Eyes, Ba-like, who 
incarnates himself in incarnations”, is both a principle which enables 
seeing and the object seen, as He reveals himself in the cosmic creation. 
However, this revealing or visualizing of the different ferms in which the 
cosmogonic energy ol the supreme God is present, is at the same time his 
concealing, since the Lord of all gods remains transcendent. The oracular 
decree of the XXI Dynasty pronounces: 


“Mysterious in incarnations. he whom one cannot know, 
Who has concealed himself from all gods. 
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Who withdrew as the sun that cannot be recognized, 

Who hid himself trom what he had created, 

Flaming torch with great light, 

One sees in the midst of his seeing. 

One spends the day contemplating him and is never sated with the 
sight of him, 

When day comes, all (aces pray to him. 

Sparkling in manifestation in the midst of the Ennead, 

His form is the form of each god”. 


The contemplation may culminate in visions (¢prpbaneza) coming in a 
waking state or dreams received by night. in both cases this experience is 
related as a “dream” (rswt). The mysterious and tremendous quality of the 
god’s manifestations is described by listing his vehicles of power — both 
visible and invisible symbols. 

Like the Holy Spirit in Christianity, Amun visited Hatshepsut (the 
queen of the XVIII Bynasty who ruled in 1478-1458 B.C), taking on the 
form of her husband Tuthmosis I before revealing to her his true “form 
of a god” (jw n ntr). The divine aroma wakes Hatshepsut indicating that 
Amun is present, because the scent of pertume, divine fragrance and 
radiance betray the appreaching of deities. Since cosmetics and incense 
ate life-giving substances related to the breath of Shu, or prewmi, the cealm 
of veteru is depicted as drenched in perfumes called “the fragrance ot the 
gods.” Therefore the smell of incense accompanied the epiphany of a god 
and made his presence known. 

The texts from the Old and Middle Kingdoms indicate that the bodies 
of the gods are of the most precious metals and gold. The solar barque of 
Ra is depicted as golden and radiant: the initiate and the blessed deceased 
turned into spirit (or intellect, 2&4) seek to partake of this radiant noetic 
substance and to become “one body” (this “body” being of the so-called 
intelligible matter, referred te by the Neoplatonists) with Amun-Ra, or 
Atum-Ra, Khnum-Ra, Sobek-Ra, and so on. 

Just as every iconographically correct visible image enhances the reality 
of the ineffable God, so also does every name or combination of epithets 
which indicate different theological constellations and metaphysical 
structures symbolically expressed in myth and cult. It seems that Philo of 
Alexandria, who allegotically explains the account of Exodus XXN.34-35 
as a “holy work” (ergon bagian) perfermed by the perfumer, bases his 
commentary on the ancient Egyptian tradition. The Egyptian name ter 
Incense is senefer, seneleri meaning “to make divine". The fragrance of 
burning seneter was thought to be both an indication of divine presence 
and the real epphanera of the god to whom the incense is offered and 
burnt. The Ptolemaic and Roman Alexandria was the great manutacturing 
centre fer cosmetics and perfumes, i1cluding all kinds of incense which by 
the 1* century A.D. are partly replaced bv resins fram cenifecous trees or 
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lerabinth. Philo of Alexandria relates perfumes to the creation. of the 
cosmos, the real cosmogony: 

“Now these four, of which the incense ts composed, are, | hold, a 
symbol of the elements (sumbola ton stoicheton), out of which the whole 
world (bo kosmos} was brought to its completion. Moses is likening the oil 
drop to water, the cloves to earth, the galbanum to air, and the clear gum 
to tire” (Quis rerum divinarum heres 196-197). 

“And this mixture thus harmoniously compounded proves to be that 
most venerable and perfect work, a work in very truth holy (/o presbutaton 
kat teletotaten ergon hagton bos aletbos einai), even the world which he holds 
should, under the symbol ot incense offering, give thanks to its Maker (dia 
sumbolon tou thuméarmatos oettat dein eucharistetn to pepotekot), so that while in 
outward speech it ts the compound formed by the perfumer’s art (he 
murepstke teclne) which is burnt as incense, in real fact it is the whole world, 
wrought by divine wisdom (ergo de ho theta sophia demionrgethets kosmos). 
which is offered and consumed... in the sacrificial fire" (ibid. 199). 

The pertume-like cosmos is clearly the manitestation of Heka and Shu 
whose life-giving and miraculous fwewma constitutes the earth of 
theophanies, the body of otherwise immaterial Geb. Arguing that 
Egyptian theology is to a large extent the product of certain higher type of 
perception (or »oes; we would say) |. Naydler discusses imaginative 
insights into the invisible realm provided by symbols and images. ‘This 
insight into the “inner space” of seferw is not a mental construct or 
psychological projection, because the cosmological domains, manitested 
and sustained by the divine powers (se&henm. baw), "are only marginally 
physical, and insofar as they are physical they are also symbolic”. He says: 

“The image of the earth god is clearly not based simply on sense 
perception, nor ts it based on logical reasoning, [t is an imaginative vision 
that sees through the physical landscape into its interiority "25 

This //eoria is a vision rather than a doctrine of what knowledge is, and 
this vision has to do with both physical and noetic seeing. To a certain 
degree. not only seeing. but also other senses have their noetic 
counterparts, i.e., sensibilia. quae sunt incorporea. et intellectualia in Origen’s 
sense. According to Origen: 

“Anyone who looks into the matter more deeply will say that there ts, 
as the Scripture calls it, a certain generic divine sense (heia tis genike 
atstbesis), which only the man who is blessed finds on this earth” (Contra 
Celsum 1.48). 

lt means that the five senses have their noetic analogues and inspired 
and aichemically transformed souls can perceive through the spiritual 
senses: sight, hearing, taste, smell, and touch which transcend normal 
senses. Plotinus asserts the same when he says that “perceptions (arsthesets) 
here are dim intellections (#oesets), and intellections there (Le., in the noetic 
rcalm) are vivid perceptions” (Eun. V1.7.7.30-32). 1n the earthly domain 
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sensibilia are simply dim versions of higher, noetic sensibilia. |. Dillon 
maintains that this is “more revolutionary and peculiar... than simply 
talking of forms or paradigms of sensibila. lle seems to mean, rather, 
noetic correlates of sensibilia” .?+ 

However, this “revolutionary” attitude is the normal attitude of the 
ancients, to whom the physical universe still was (to a certain extent) 
transparent to the noetic realm of archetypes. While “mythologizing” and 
"philosophizing" they did not interpret the physica! world or “nature” in 
some “fantastic” fashion, but rather contemplated the noetic order dimly 
seen through physical veils. This contemplation is conducted through the 
power of swmboike theoria and certain spiritual or imaginative perception. 
‘The sensible realm is thought of as an image ot the ideal, caretully ordered 
and articulated by Maat, the goddess who symbolizes the primordial 
pristine state of the world, mathematical harmony, proportion, right 
measure and truth. Therefore we should agree with R. Lawlor when he 


remarks: 
“In ancient Egypt the audial sense — that is the direct response to the 
proportional laws of sound and form — was considered as the 


epistemological basis tor philosophy and science. This is evoked by the 
blind harpist, whose proverbial wisdom comes not from the visual world 
of appearance but from an inner vision of metaphysical law”’.?5 

As has been mentioned already, the true form of a god, his noetic edes, 
is revealed to human beings here below only in the most exceptional 
cases, i.e., to the chosen ones and initiates of the highest rank. Therefore 
images function as intermediaries for the Egyptian who lives in a state of 
unsatisfied longing for the contemplation of the beauty, goodness, and 
perfection (all of them are called vefer of one or another divine face (bra) 
which both conceals aod reveals the hidden God, “rich in manifestations”. 
He cannot be comprehended in the totality of his attributes, except 
through Atum, or noetic péervara itselt. 

Since all sacred animals are the baw of a deity, being a visible 
manifestation of an invisible power, “as the wind is the ba of the air god 
Shu and the visible sun is the ba of the sun god", they may play the role of 
speakers and heralds of the gods, ie, function as angels. Arguing that 
individual animals and sacred images are not the gods themselves but their 
bodies and vessels. E. Hornung says: 

“For simple worshippers image and deity may merge, and they may 
encounter the god Thoth personally in every Ibis, but the theology of the 
priests always distinguishes carefully in formulations that vary (rom period 
to period, between animal and deity. For the priests, the animal remains a 
symbol in ihe foreground, an intermediary between man and god"? 

in this respect. the ruling pharaoh differs from the sacred animal or 
hteranc statue, being an image (/&/) of Ra, but not his direct manifestation 
(Khepern) in a strict sense, though boundanes between these terms are 
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frequently blurred and a manifestation “like Ra", or “likeness of Ra, 
illuminating this world like the sun disk" becomes impercepttbly a 
manifestation “as Ra", “of the person of Ra”.2? 

Though almost all Egyptian references to the human being as an ago 
dei are related te the pharaoh, the prime son of Ra (thus being regarded as 
the Perfect Man in a Sufi sense of a/insan al-kanul), by extension such 
designations are applied to all men who are “likenesses” (5&7) of God, 
"who came trom His tlesh” and may prove by their actions and intellect 
that they are images of God. This doctrine is explicitly stated circa 2060 
B.C. in the wisdom literature texts which emphasize gvosés, saying that the 
man of knowledge is a “likeness” (my) ot god", meaning “a fundamental 
kinship of action, nature, and rank”. 


10. Divine Knowledge and Paradigms for Philosophical Mysteries 


For Egyptian priests, trom the highest ranks of hierarchy to the 
ordinary "servants of God” (hemu neter, hemet neter), theoreaical and 
practical life were inseparable. Many of them led strictly cloistered and 
regimented lives — which may be called “ascetic” in the Orphic and 
Pythagorean sense — thus devoting all their time to purification, worship, 
contemplation of divine beauties, and meditation. lheir activities were 
centred on the cultivation of hieroglyphic script (ed neter), as a form of 
sacred art, and of various sciences, including geometry and scriptural 
exegesis. However, they were not a “sect” (hairests), like Otphics, 
Pythagoreans and Platonists (who in one way or another represented an 
"esoteric" or "scientific" opposition to the prevailing customs and 
strategies of thought) in Greece, but belonged to the mainstream of 
culture, 

The Late Egypuan priesthood represented both the core of official 
religion and its kernel. its very heart, without any tension between them. 
The priests were not adherents of some other-worldly opposition against a 
this-worldly state, because in ancient Egypt the distinction between “this” 
sensible realm and "that" intelligible world never took the form of 
reaction against this world: “here” and “there” remained completely 
integrated into a single sphere of belonging.*? In addition, the educated 
spiritual elite and the powerholding elite were one and the same,™ so that 
spiritual masters and sages were at the same time royal state officials, 
administrators, and scribes. 

In accord with his rank in the cosmic hierarchy, the king, as the royal 
ku, was the chief Mystagogue and Philosopher of the temple-like state. 
The kan of ordinary men belonged to the king who, in a sense, was 
everybody's ka. or double, which was pictured as bearing in its hands the 
ankh hieroglyph of life and the feather of waat and which formed an exact 
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replica of the king's physical body. According to J. Naydler. the pharaoh 
had authority over &a forces, being able to “unite the hearts" of al] the 
people: 

“The king therefore lived on earth in a state of consciousness that was 
altainable for most people only after death; that is, in a state of 
consciousness infused with a energy, but with the important difference 
that this state of consciousness was maintained by him as an individual, 
whereas for most people at death their individual self-consciousness 
became absorbed into that of the ancestral group. And to the extent that 
they experienced their ka during life, they located it outside themselves 
cither in the ancestor or... in the king or some other powerful figure". 

The priests, as the ipt representatives of the king (or his ideal image), 
were the real spiritual masters and followers of Thoth, the divine Scribe. 
However, their most important function consisted not in composing and 
interpreting of sacred texts, elaborating of theological doctrines or 
cultivating arts (including calligraphy, “the handwork of Thoth”), but in 
the correct performance of hieratic rites. Similarly, in later Hellenic 
philosophy the main task of philosophers is not cultivation of written 
iraditions for their own sake, but putting them into praxis. Just as the 
Epyptian sacred texts, hymns, and ritual instructions are indispensable 
sources for the correct performance of hieratic rites and liturgies, for the 
construction and decoration of temples, and for proper living according to 
the heart-intellect, so too the Hellenic philosophical texts, first of all, are 
instructions for truly living and seeking only the good for the soul, both 
moral and intellectual. 

Egypuian temples of the Late period housed the “philosophizing” 
communities whose members, apart from the daily cult service, promoted 
a wav of life characterized by asceticism, contemplation, and “Kabbalistic” 
manipulation with hieroglyphs, i.e., the constant practice of cryptography 
and metaphysical hermeneutics, understood as a theurgic imitation of 
demiurgy. They lived in the grammatically and semiotically articulated 
meta-structure of symbols. The writing system (along with its pursuit of 
the etymography and bidden connections based on the strictly 
"geometric" and at the same time mysterious coherence of the {_agos-made 
world) constituted only a part of the larger “grammar of the temple" and 
“grammar of the noetic realm". 

The sacred ntes translated the divine knowledge into action, be it 1) a 
cosmic-orderkeeping liturgy, 2) the soul transforming initiations and 
mysteries (sDefaw. seshela) or 3) ritualized daily conduct. 

The whole fabric of the Egyptian state was seen as depending on the 
constant theurpic dynamics of sacred forces. The life-and-order- 
supporting chant articulated an archetypal structure of ontology, thus 
following the light-like patterns of the creative Word (Hu) and Wisdom- 
Perception (Sia), directed by the miraculous power of Heka. Arguing that 
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sacred hymns and offerings are adorned with music (since the object of 
music is the love of the beautiful) Aristides Quintilianus says: 

“There is also in the body of the universe a palpable paradigm of 
music. The feurth, again. reveals the material tetractys, the fifth connotes 
the ethereal body, and the octave the musical motion of the planets” (De 
musica M1.20). Therefore “dialectic and its converse (ie., rhetoric) profited 
the soul with judgement (Phronesis) it they employed the soul purified by 
music, but without this, they nor only did not profit, but sometimes even 
led the soul astray” (ibid., I. 1). 

Only music is extended through all matter, composing the body with 
proper rhythm, and "it explains both the nature of numbers and the 
variety of proportions: it gradually reveals the Jurzzezia that are, through 
these. in all bodies; and most important and most pertect and concerning 
a thing difficult for all men to comprehend, it is able to supply the ratios 
of the soul — the soul of each person separately and, as well, even the soul 
of the universe" (ibid. [.1). 

Ritual etficacy also depends on tuning, sensitive to the exact proper 
sound (which retlects and prolongs the creative Sound of cosmogony) for 
the exact nuance of the spiritual and bodily state, seasons. and any event. 
Since “by different tunings the idea is changed”,*2 the sounds, carried by 
heka power and guided by Hathor, can harmonize and elevate the soul, as 
well as to put into the proper “attuned” order the entire state, its 
institutions and its sacred environment. 

To render heka as "magic", as this Egyptian term is usually understood, 
is a rather incorrect hermeneutical projection distorted by Christian and 
modern Western consciousness. [leka is the creative power of Atum- 
Khepeta. his Maya-Shakti bevond which there is no stronger ontological 
terce. because through Heka the enue noetic, psychic, and physical 
universe is irradiated, established, and arranged according to the laws of 
muat. And by means of Fleka all creatures and all divine images return to 
their archetypes, even to the urunanifest and ineftable Principle itself. 
Heka, in tact, is the main agent of demiurgy and theurgy, of descent and 
ascent, of living according to truth (waa. As the allsustaining “Magic” it 
underlies every construction and deconstruction. 

The term askens in Graeco-Roman antiquity is understood as the 
practice of spiritual exercises. The excerpts from Homer and Hesiod were 
sung for cathartic purposes by the Pythagoreans who by such ritualistic 
use of the "sacred books" tried to tranquillize (athemeroun) the soul 
(Porphyry Vita Pytb.32). Since philosophy, like sacred chants, has a 
therapeutic function, it aims at the profound transformation of human 
seeing, understanding, and being, thus, in this respect, resembling the 
methods of Egyptian priests. Philosophical contemplation (theoria). 
according to Porphyry, does not consist in discursive reasoning and 
accumulation of abstract teachings, even if their subjects are intelligible 
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realities and true Being. For him the whole Platonic philosophy consists in 
two fundamental exercises (zze/erai): L) turning away from all that is mortal 
and matetial, 2) coming back to the noetic realm and participating in the 
activity of Intellect (De abst. 1.30) which is represented by Amun-Ra fer 
ihe Egyptian priests. 

If the goal of philosophical separation from the body means to liberate 
the soul. thereby “calming the sea of passions", or to contemplate and 
draw nourishment “from the true, the divine" (Plat. Phaed 84a), this 
procedure is the same as separation of the immortal £a from the mortal 
shell, £x, in order to attain the realm of light-like Intellect, of the Creator 
Ra himself. This transfermative process may be rendered into the terms of 
rational philosophical discourse and interpreted as liberation from a 
partial, passionate point of view, “so as to tise to the universal, normative 
perspective, to submitting the soul to the demands of the /ogor and the 
norm ot the Good”.33 

According to P. Hadot, who explains ihe spiritual exercises 
enumerated by Philo of Alexandria, philosophical therapeutics consist in 
research (zeres), thorough investigation (skepsis), listening (a&reasis), 
allention (prosache), reading (anaenosis), meditations (meletut), therapies of 
passions (the word ¢herapera may also mean acts of worship), remembrance 
of good things (fon kalon ema), selt-mastery (enkrateta), and the 
accomplishment of duties. 

Attention (prosochée), or continuous vigilance, also practised by the 
Egyptian ptiests, means pure intellective self-consciousness which never 
sleeps and constantly remembers God. For Egyptians, writing itself may 
be regarded as a “spiritual exercise” which surpasses anything that P. 
Hadot and Plato in his Theuth story about phurzakorn ter the memory 
(Phaedr.274-275) could allow a sober rationalist. Learning to write means 
learning a particular way of life under the patronage of Sesheta, or Seshat. 
a lady of books who dwells by the Tree of Heaven and is depicted in the 
term of a woman wearing a leopard skin and holding a writing-reed and a 
scribe's pallete in her hands. 

Sesbeta. sheta. sbetau also stand tor mysteries, secrets, hidden things. The 
word sesh (a scribe) and sesh (to write) are prenounced in the same way, 
though depicted in a slightly ditferent manner. Knowledge of how to 
behave, to administer the city (f) of deity and the divine household (per 
neter), to perterm the sacred rites, to interpret “divine words” (medu neter) 
and oracles, and how to transterm the soul, is the prerogative of the 
followers of Thoth and Sesheta. Those who still being alive are able to see 
the kb of Theth (trom which all knowledge is derived) become 
"gnosiics" (khz), like those called shemsu Her — the ancestral spirits who 
belong to the train of Horus. 

In the Egyptian priestly tradition emphasis is laid on knowledge (7e&/) 
and wisdom (sare? through which alone 1) the pious and happy life here 
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below is possible and 2) transtormation, unification, rebirth, and 
realization of one’s true identity in Duat is achieved. Therefore the divine 
names, epithets, spells, and all that are called Aekan (theurgic or magic 
words of power) have crucial roles to play. 

However. the ancient Egyptian 96052: stands at variance with Graeco- 
Roman gnosticism which borrowed much from the Egyptian theologies, 
but neglected their essential message and arrogantly debased the 
beautifully arranged cosmos, governed by maat. The Hermetic circles, 
which were probably special groups of initiates in the Late Egyptian 
(Ptolemaic) temples — those who followed the way of Thoth (Hermes) 
and Imhotep (Asclepius) — maintained that the gods cndowed the priests 
of Egypt with three arts: philosophy, magic, and medicine. These arts, 
assigned both for the soul and the body, culminate in gaasis which lcads 
back to divine News, Like all knowledge worthy of its name, this elevating 
and unifying knowledge (inseparable from faith, pistis) is obtained 
through revelation, not discursive reasoning. 


11. Priests and Spiritual Guides 


The Egyptian priest (vab, “a pure onc") is a guardian of the sacred (#ab) 
in general and a keeper of all traditional sciences and methods imposed to 
acquire and preserve kaowledge which is divine in its origin. The 
priesthood (unut) served in funerary cults, directed the embalming rituals, 
presided at festivals where they carcied statues of the gods on portable 
shrines in procession, were employed in the royal service as architects, 
artists, ritual experts, magicians, and physicians, and sometimes even 
waged holy war on behalf of the gods. 

The recording, interpretation and literary preservation of oracles is 
regarded as one of the major pursuits of the temple scriptorium in the 
Late pharaonic and Ptolemaic periods when the archaic priestly ritual for 
consulting the will of Amun and other deities (peb neter) was turned into 
mystical practice of private illumination and direct encounters with the 
divine through dreams (evoked by an incubation rite) and visions. 

The Middle Kingdom (especially the XII Dynasty: c.1994-1781 B.C.) 
stands for a cultural *golden age". because the literature and art of this 
tune were elevated to the rank of the “classical” paradigms and its 
language remained in use fer sacred purposes until the Roman period. 
During this sime the so-called wisdom-literature emerged as an integral 
part of the attempr to reorganize the state vicwcd as a representative 
theocracy based on justice, truth. and wisdom. Therefore the scholarly 
function of priests as literati and masters of a self-reflective way of lite 
started to be emphasized. But those “philosophers”, nonetheless, were 
loyal officials, bureaucrats and administrators of the pharaoh (chosen by 
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the gods himself) thus establishing the close connection between 
literature, politics, and rhetoric. 

The normative ideas of kingship (w sf), vertical solidarity, religious 
merit and loyalism which constitute the path of salvation were set down in 
writing and widely disseminated. In the Middle Kingdom, the texts, in 
which the much older conception of muat was discursively developed, 
explicitly formulated and  universalized, are both initiatory and 
testamentary in character. Thus a sort of sz/z/25, or train of transmission, is 
clearly implied. This transmission presupposes an initiation into right 
living and knowing. The oral tradition existed alongside, but the 
appearance of written “philosophical discourse” — which is self-reflective 
and consciously maintained — is symptomatic of the period of the XII 
Dynasty. 

This initiatory philosophy mainly consisted in admonions to be 
virtuous, ie, in the ethic of self-eftacement, integration, and spiritual 
perfection, based on the recognition of archetypal origins of order and 
implications provided by the doctrine of ‘ago der. According with the idea 
of “doing as you would be done by”, maat is considered by God as “the 
reward of one who does something lying in something being done fer 
him", ie, in a kind of “karmic wage”. The instructions are teachings 
carried trom a father to his son. As the Father Atum embraces his 
intelligible children or the priest embraces a statue, thus transmitting the 
lifepower of £a, so the spiritual father embraces his disciples. 

This is the idea of the dadoche. or succession, familiar in the Hellenic 
philosophical schools. For example, the Neoplatonist Marinus (5*^ century 
A.D.) speaks about “the Golden Chain of philosophers that started with 
Solon" (Waa Preck XXVI). Solon himself supposedly studied with the 
Egyptian priests. The Hermetic patdea is also based on the established 
chain of paradosis (uradiuon) and proceeds by stages toward the final 
initiation. The inspired spiritual master, surrounded by a few disciples who 
sought a philosophical understanding, transformation of the soul and 
mystical vision, represents the divine Intellect itself, being its 
“incarnation” or rather a mirror (ankh) and an integral image (wh eikon). 

In early Hellenic antiquity, the spiritual guide, acting as legislator, 
statesman, philosopher, musician, and poet, reflects the ideal figure of the 
Centaur Cheiron, half-brother of Zeus (who is equated with Amun), 
Cheiron, the son of Kronos (the hypostasis Nes in the Neoplatonic 
hermeneutics), as an archetype of educator, unifies every form of wisdom 
and knowledge, thus introducing an integral pazza, such as the mythical 
king Osiris in the Egyptian accounts. Celebrated as a sage immersed in the 
depths of wisdom, Cheiron acts as Achilles! instructor in the art of healing 
and singing (since ‘herapeiu and tmusic are inseparable) and as the teacher 
who taught the god Dionysus (the Egyptian @siris) as a child the Bacchic 
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rites and solemnities, according to Ptolemaios Chennos, the author of the 
t century A.D. 

As Pindar, the famous Flellenic poet, attested, the Cheironian process 
of education consists in spending twenty years in a cave under the care of 
Cheiron's daughters (Pythian 4.103 tf). The cave in this context is 
analogous to the tomb (or coffin, ankb), cegarded as a “school” and as a 
place of rebirth in Kemet. the “black land", i.e., Egypt. 

The cithanist and mystagogue Orpheus is another example of a 
mythical guide of souls, also cegarded as an initiator of mysteries. The 
Orphic and Pythagorean doctrine of the moral and elevating etfect of 
music — which includes word, rhythm, melody, mode, sound, and gesture, 
or canonised dance figure — can be fully understood only against the 
background of Egyptian musical paideia, supervised by the goddesses 
Hathor and Maat. The name “Orpheus” itself may be a translation of the 
Egyptian title for “hereditary prince"??? given to Geb, the god of earth, 
who 1) fonctions as a harmonizer of “nature” (minerals, plants, animals) 
with the vital psychic principles of the Osirian Underworld and 2) 
pactakes in the metaphysical process of creation, in his ferm of a Goose 
laying the cosmogonic Egg which is a prototype of the primeval Egg in 
the Orphic cosmogonies. 

As l. Hadot pointed out, the “literary ferm of spiritual guidance, 
consisting of ethical and practical instructions presented in a succinct 
form and directed from a brother to his brother or from a father to his 
son, was already widespread in the Near East long before Hesiod.”34 

Though the models of this literary genre in the sphere of education 
were explicitly articulated in the Middle Kingdom Egypt, the same or 
similar instructions were imparted orally in the Old Kingdom — not only 
ia the form of proverbs and sayings, but in the royal and priestly 
initiations that concerned metaphysical and theurgic matters usually kept 
in strict secrecy. The conspicuous absence in the X11 Dynasty wisdom 
instructions of what J. Assmann calls “instruction of the heart”, (i.e., “a 
theory of the innec man with a vocabulary of virtues, mentaliües, and 
idealistic values, among which those pertaining to self-effacement were 
later to play the most important tole”,3” can only mean that the protound 
esoteric instructions are not revealed in written texts or that those texts 
themselves (which survived only in fragments) are not properly 
understood bv modern scholars. 


12. Egyptian Scribes and the Way of Imhotep 
The Egyptian scribe (ses) is usually depicted as seated at the feet of 


Thoth, the all knowing Lord of wisdom, rituais, and offerings, shown in 
the form of a baboon (čan), writing down what this deputy of Ra reveals to 
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him. Tvpologically, this hieratic figure is equivalent to the angel (walak) 
Gabriel, who speaks from the world of the unseen (‘alam a£gbayb) in the 
Quranic tradition. 

As early as the X1 Dynasty (c.2040-1994 B.C.) we encounter the claim 
that certain sages are instructed by Thoth, the guardian of the Eye of 
Horus, who unites in himself and transcends all oppositions or 
conwadictory essences. The wings of Thoth assist the initiate or the ba of 
the deceased to accomplish the theurgic ascent to the realm of 
intelligibles. As E. Hornung pointed out, a unique figure of a winged 
"angel" of uncertain identity is depicted in a scene of judgement after 
death in a Ramesside tomb: the flickering lines that surround this figure 
indicate the radiance of divine presence.?? 

The deceased, due to his metaphysical paidea and already acquired 
gnest;. identities himself with fhoth and then turns to Osiris so as to 
legitimise himself through his knowledge of hidden things and true 
identities, Similarly, Hermes of the Graeco-Egyptian magical papyri is not 
only puntokrator, the world-ruler, presiding over tate, justice, and wisdom, 
bur may also dwell within the heart of man (enkardios), thus representing 
his higher noetic Self. The pharaoh (per aa) is regarded as Thoth in every 
respect, because he, as a perfect zv/ (eikon) of God, or the Perfect Man, 
unites in himself all names and qualities of Thoth, i.e., all noetic 
archetypes of Aturn-Ra, reflected in the living mirror of Horus. 

Sacred writings, ascribed to Thoth, are said to be found inside or at the 
feet of bis statues. In the Middle Kingdom texts we already hear about a 
"divine Book of Thoth” which may be understood as existing on different 
ontological levels, from the noetic plenitude and unity of archetypes to the 
“scattered limbs” of sensible books. According to Plotinus the Egyptian: 

"For as the language (/ogos) spoken by voice is an imitation (smimena) of 
that in the soul, in the same way that one in the soul is an imitation of the 
one in the other [hypostasis, Noss]? (Enn. 1.2.3.27t). 

For Neoplatonists, there are different levels of language that 
correspond to different modes of perception and being, extending [rom 
the creative divine Language (Hu, the noetic abundance, plenitude, 
creative will of God that expressed itself in “words”, the demiurgic /ogo/) 
down to the language fragmented and scattered on the level of senses, like 
the dismembered Osiris. On the statue of the sage Amenhotep son of 
Hapu, made circa 1360 B.C., it is written: 

“l am introduced to the book of the god, I saw the transfigurations of 
Thoth and was equipped with their mysteries”.*9 

In the demotic Bo0& of Thoth, composed probably in the first century 
B.C., dialogue takes place between Thoth and his disciple. the Lover of 
Knowledge (Mer-rekh), regarding knowledge (rek) which leads to 
immortality, about the sacred topography of Egypt and the Osirian 
Netherworld, as well as secret languages and mysteries. Such 
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philosophical conversations, also involving Osiris and probably based on 
earlier examples, someaunes allude to Imhotep (Imouthes), one of the 
central Egyptian sages of the Old Kingdom, who under the name of 
Asclepius entered the Hermetic literature. Imhotep and Amenhotep son 
of Hapu are two paradigmatic Egyptian saints, elevated to the rank of 
gods and patrons of the entire society. 

A statue base of the III Dynasty pharaoh Djoser (c.2650 B.C.) is 
inscribed with the names and titles of Imhotep, maintained by the 
Egyptian tradition to be the prototype of all sages and philosophers. 
Belonging to the “priesthood of the Ibis”, he is regarded as the author of 
the earliest examples of stone architecture and of wisdom literature. 
Imhotep, the high priest of Heliopolis, “the chief of the sculptors, of the 
masons and of the producers of stone vessels",*' performed the highest 
tunctions in the cult of Atum-Ra. Perhaps he had already served as an 
architect during the reign of Hor-Seth Khasekhem when stone was first 
used as a building material on a considerable scale, and then duting the 
teign of Sanakht-Nebka, the founder of the III Dynasty at about 2670 
B.C. Imhotep continued his work for the pharaoh Netjerkhet Djoser 
planning and building the Step Pyramid complex in Saqqara. 

Being the chief lector-priest, Imhotep, son of Ptah, was the chief 
expert in all theurgic and protective rituals. The lector-priest (Aen heb) is a 
master of beka forces and sacred books of the temple. He knows all 
sacramental and divine attributes immanent in the created world. all 
traditional symbols and theic hidden theurgic powers, all healing-spells, 
safety-spells, curse-spells, and amulets. He may be regarded as a 
“magician” (although this term is distorted and demonized by subsequent 
spiritual traditions, especially Christianity) - not as a freelance wizard, of 
course, but as an orthodox gnostic of the state who deals with divine 
manifestations (544) and their hidden essences. In contrast to the 
intellectual practices of a lectorpriest — who was a guardian of traditional 
lore, transmitted both orally and in sacred letters within the temple 
institumons — the charisma and ritual performance of ta rekhit, wise 
woman, temained oral and restricted to the sacred environment of the 
local community. 

After his death Imhotep gradually became the patron of scribes and 
lovers of knowledge (re&/) — those who in principle wete “philosophers”, 
leading their special ritualized way of life, ultimately aimed at noetic 
immortalization through an imitation of Imhotep, son of Ptah, “successful 
in his action, great in miracles” (Brit. Mus.1027/147). The literary works 
and wisdom teachings of Imhorep were wel] known to the Egyptian 
scribes. They depicted [mhotep in a sitting posture, dressed in the long 
apron, tbe tight blue cap of Ptah, with the papyrus unrolled on his lap. 
bearing the written votive offering: 


“Water from the water-pot of every scribe to your ka, O Imhotep". 
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The image of a sitting sctibe Imhotep, who is sometimes shown with 
1) the #as sceptre, as a sign of power and dominion, and 2) the hieroglyph 
ankh, as a symbol of the divine breath of life, was itself regarded as a 
vessel of divine inspiramon and wisdom. Under the New Kingdom, 
Imhotep replaced Netertum (who rises from the primordial lotus at the 
nostrils of Ra) in the Memphite triad of Ptah-Sekhmet-Netertum. As the 
great Herz heb, Imhotep is the image and likeness of Thoth. 

By the ume of the XXX Dynasty tbe divinized Imhotep not only 
served as a mediator between the community of sefere and the human 
world, acting as a healer and messenger, but was also included in the triad 
of Ptah, Apis-Osiris, Imhotep. In the Ptolemaic period, Teos, the high 
priest of Memphis, in his prayer to Imhotep, described him as he “who 
calculates everything fer the library; who restores what is feund 
demolished in the holy books: who knows the secrets of the house of 
gold" (Versa 154: PM NL214). 

The house of gold was the name given both to the workshop where 
statues of the gods were “given birth” and to the burial chamber of the 
tomb where spiritual rebirth and entry into the realm of intelligible light 
take place. The embalmer’s workshop and the building ia which the coffin 
and the statue of ka are made were also called per nebu. [n this respect, it is 
usetul to remember that the lector-priest attended an embalming process 
in the “house of beauty” (per nejer) where, under the direction of Anubis 
ot rather beri sehe, a priest who keeps the mysteries) and through the 
"hieratic art” of Thoth and Isis, the corpse (A/a?-body) is transtermed into 
the ideal sz ^ body, the icon of its golden archetype. 

Therefore, on the first pylon of the main temple of Isis tn Philae, the 
inscription dating from the reign of Tibesus praises Imhotep as “master 
ol lite who gives it to everyone who leves him, by whom everyone lives... 
who viviftes people in the state of death, who brings up the egg, in the 
belly”? (DM V].217). His “philosophy” is that of lite and resurrection, 
since he distributes everything which comes out ot Geb and springs into 
life on thc back of earth. 


13. Amenhotep and Theology of Amun 


Another exemplar sage, as an intermediary with Amun evolved to a 
god with an established cult, is Amenhotep, Son-ot-Hapu, regarded as 
Imhotep's beloved brother. ‘The Egyptian priests maintained that their 
“bodies are united completely". 

- Amenhotepwas born about 1450 B.C. in the time of Tuthmosis III. 
[le spent fifty years in his native town Athiibis in Lower Egypt where he 
was the royal scribe and chief of the priests of Horus-Khenükheti. When 
the reigning pharaoh, Amenhotep IIT. invited Amenhotep to the roval 
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court at Thebes (L'ast), he became the cluef architect and the first scribe, 
being responsible tor building, mining, education, theology, hieratic 
sciences and cults, the organizer of the pharaoh's jubilees and "calculating 
everything". In the inscripuons carved on his statues Amenhotep 
addresses himself as a gnostic and theurgist: 

“You go out to the sky and cross the brazen one; you are united with 
the stars, and one acclaims you in the boat of Ra.” ‘Therefore Amenhotep 
is “one with a hearing heart when he is looking for a plan in some 
unknown problem, like one whose heart knows it already: who tinds a 
sentence even if it was destroyed; master of wisdom... one who guides 
the ignorant through the events since the primeval times, who shows their 
place to everybody who fergot about it: useful in his ideas, when he is 
looking tor monuments to make immortal the name of his lord: who 
relates the proverb and acts with his fingers: leader of mankind. ..”"! 

Amenhotep, established as a great artist. builder of royal tombs and 
temples, sage and healer, was venerated by numerous followers during his 
lifettme as one who had surpassed the realm of mortals even before he 
died. He is depicted as an old man in large reunded wig and apron going 
up to his breast. In Ptolemaic times the papyrus roll and the scribe’s 
palette are added to his insignia. The XXII Dynasty priest and supervisor 
of the doorway of the temple of Amun, named Hor-akh-bit, regards 
Amenhotep as one who knows “the secret powers in the writings of the 
past which date trom the time of the ancestors” (PM 11.103). He is 
credited (along with another later sage and antiquarian, Khaemwaset, son 
of Ramesses II and one of the high priests of Ptah in Memphis) as a 
founder of chapter 167 of the Book of the Dead: 

“The book of one whose appearance is hidden, which was found by 
the pharaoh's chief lector-priest, Amenhotep, Son-of-Hapu, the justified 
(paa bera). and which be made himself as a protection tor his limbs” (Pap. 
Louvre 3248). 

The "architectural" wisdom of Amenhotep is related to the oracular 
revelations of Amun and the so-called eidetic or number-mysticism which 
provides a system of correspondences of shapes, colours, numbers, 
musical ratios, astronomical and alchemical processes in the cosinic liturgy 
of the Year, related to the rhythms of demiurgic descent and theurgic 
ascent. Within this mythical meta-structure of divine manitestauons (ban. 
kheperd), the state is viewed as a temple of life-supporting creative Word, 
constituted by noetic sound and light, themselves turned into mantic 
chant and visible shape. thus regarding the manifested reality as a semiotic 
system where ontology becomes symbology. To a certain degree. musical 
definitions are theological, in accordance with Dio Cassius’ account that 
the gods in Egypt are tones separated by fourths.' 

The macrocosmic and microcosmic relationships are retlected on every 
level of being: even the cofiin takes on the significance of a model of the 
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cosmos. lherefore the atterlife sah body with shining golden skin is 
regarded as the restored etke» of the divine Form, edes. It like is known 
only by like, to know the god who infuses the universe with the breath of 
life one must have something of that god within oneselt. The cosmos is to 
he understood not by merely beholding it, but by tuning ourselves to its 
turning, to its eternal rhythms and transcendent principles, thereby 
realizing the hidden archetypal unity of all things at the level of Intellect, 
“Hidden in Name” (amun ren-f). 

Ultimately, all things are “annihilated” at the level of Nun or the 
hidden Amun — the One not witnessed by anyone, because the One is not 
preceded by any god: “there is no other god with Him, who could say 
what He looks like". Theretere in the hymn of Amun (Pap. Leiden 
1.350.200) at first 1) the affirmative theology is introduced (declaring that 
Amun completed himselt as Atum, his ba being in Heaven, his body in 
Duat, and his cult-image in Southern Heliopolis) and then 2) the negative 
theology is exposed (arguing that Amun is absolutely hidden and no 
statement about Him is possible). 

The inettable God is hidden both trom the noetic gods and human 
beings: scriptures give no information about Him and He cannot be 
explained by any theory. He is called Ba because there is no name for 
him: even “Arnun” is not the real name of God. However, from the 
perspective of divine immanence, every name is a name of the ineftable 
Principle. 

The iem ba, according to J. Assmann, is used when the divinity (while 
remaining transcendent in itself) hidden behind the multitude of 
manifestations is meant, thereby indicating the invisible paradigm ot 
manifestation. Therefore the visible world has the World-Soul (Ba. 
constituted by the multitude of particular souls and their /ose) which 
animates and moves it, the animated world itself being akin to the 
corporeal cosmic aspect of Ptah or Amun-Ptah, “just as it did for the 
Neoplatonists, who believed in the anima mundi. The parallel is not 
altogether artificial”.44 J. Assmann is correct in maintaining that there are 
strong connections between the Egyptian and Platonic concepts of the 
World-Soul, though in Plotinus the World-Soul itself derives from the 
hypostasis Soul which is the source of individual human souls as well. 

When Amenhotep is regarded as a manifestation of Amun, it means 
that his own ba is realized as essentially identical with the divine Bu. 
sometimes depicted as a tour-headed ram. This solar identity means the 
reintegration and union with Him who “gives his bau in millions (bebs) of 
forms”, Jehu standing for the limbs of his boundless theophanic body. 
manifested “in His name", i.e, according to the archetypal patterns. In 
the form of seltdisclosing solar Intellect, God is “behu whose limits are 
not known, Scarab (&beper) whose body is not known" (Leiden stela N.10). 
Ile proceeds like rhe omnipresent intelligible light of the One Alone who 
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created the illustrious bax of all lower gods and humans (Pap. Berlin 
3030.8-9). 

Amenhotep becomes truly divine as the “follower of Thoth, born by 
the nobleman Hapu, son of Amun”. Thus, in this sense, he a prior’ belongs 
to the solar chain (the Neoplatonic serra) which descends from the noetic 
realm. As the royal scribe, “the sage Amenhotep, son ot the living herald 
Apis, priest of Amun, his beloved son, strong in his heart, issued trom 
Seshat, divine offspring of Thoth”, is called to keep the cosmic order 
(thus performing an avataric function) and to show the purified followers 
the way back to the solar barque of Amun-Ra. 

Amenhotep's earthly father Hapu is interpreted as the sacred bull Apis 
and his mother as Hathor-ldit, the justified. (#aakbera), the god’s mother. 
In addition to Apis and Hathor, Amenhotep has his initiatory spiritual 
parents, Thoth and Seshat (Sesheta). As a perfect gnostic, who realized 
his divine Self, Amenhetep is united with the archetypal péeroma, 
assimilated with Thoth, and, according to his divine rank, is portrayed as 
wearing the crescent and moon disk, thus becoming the “Theban 
Hermes”. Accepted in the official Theban pantheon, he now delivers 
oracles himself and irradiates healing barakah trom the beyond. 

According to Porphyry, "Hermes with his golden staff — in reality /ogos 
— meets the soul and cleady points the way to the goal" (Stob. Ee 1.51). 
Amenhotep performs the same funcion. therefore his followers and 
devotees hope to be united with Amenhotep and Imhotep in the afterlite, 
in order to move through the Osirian Duat — not as separate and illusory 
individual souls, but in the forms of their patrons, the bau of Amun that 
are united to God himselt. 

In the ancient Egyptian inscription on the cottin (Curro Catalogue 
4.6234), God. in his “Pythagorean” theological mask ot the 
mathematician Thoth, says as follows: 


“Jam One which transforms into Two. 
I am Two which transforms into Four. 

I am Four which transforms into Eight. 
After all this, | am One". 


This successive procession starts from the Monad (which holds 
senunally the principles that are within all numbers), uansformed into the 
infinity of the Dyad, called justice, Rhea and Isis by the Neopythagoreans. 
According to the lamblichean Theologumena of Anthmetic, by naming the 
Monad “Proteus”, the Pythagoreans fellow the Egyptians, since “he was 
the demigod in Egypt who could assume any form and contained the 
properties of everything".:5 

The Tetrad represents "surface" and "four are the foundation of 
wisdom — arithmetic. music, geometry, astronomy — ordered 1,2,5.4," 
according to Pythagoras- The Octad produces volume, being the first 
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actual cube, and the eight are called the “fathers and mothers of Ra”, 
namely, the Ogdoad of Hermopolis hidden in the depths of Nun. This 
transcendent Ogdoad from its own seed makes a golden germ, putting it 
in the hidden lotus which flowers into being as the primordial noetic lotus 
of Ra, the principle of that divine light which constitutes the intelligible 
cosmos. 

Therefore a son and follower of Thoth, being his microcosmic image, 
meditates upon the metaphysical unity and beholds the formal order 
which springs forth from the incomprehensible Oneness and which 
returtis back to its supreme Source. 
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IN THE REALM OF BIVINE SEMIOTICS 


1. The Ramesside Icon and Three Hypostases of Plotinus 


The Egyptian civilization as a semantic universe is based on 
metaphysical principles. Therefore being is understood in terms of divine 
irradiations arranged as a semiotic metastructure of neferw and their 
dynamic forces which are not acting at random but reproduce their 
spiritual archetypes and cultic paradigms. The mathematics and mythology 
of heavens translate themselves into the realm ot sensible images, 
establishing an exact correspondence between macrocosm and 
microcosm, as if all things exist by imitation of archetypes, numbers, and 
divine precedents. 

The world of seteru and akhu, keeping its permanent structure and ideal 
form, brings structure to language and provides an adequate iconography. 
thus rendering this world intelligible. “Here” and “there” like enfautha and 
ekef in the philosophy of Plotinus, are clearly distinct. However, the 
different ontological realms are completely integrated and governed by the 
laws of the same noetic patterns and the same maar. truth and justice. The 
course ol the sun and its liturgic rhythms, turned into a “sacred text” and 
"hieratic icon". constitute the immanent mystery of transformation and 
solar rebirth, functioning as a model of life and its death-transcending 
philosophy aimed at solar immortalization (apathanatisnas). 

The ritualized process of transfigurations (sakha) is crucial and is 
supported by akhu, the illuminative power of the sacred world. “Who 
knows this" and “who does this" (i.e., lives according to intellect, akh, and 
its archetypal patterns) “is an image of the great God", proclaim the New 
Kingdom texts. Knowledge (gvoszs) includes 1) an esoteric knowledge of 
one's supreme identity and 2) a knowledge of the sacred rituals that 
maintain the cosmic order and harmony. This knowledge is turned into a 
cultic, philosophical. social, and political pres. ]. Assmann says: 

“The universe is not only interpreted in terms of divine acts, as a ritual 
celebrated by the gods: this interpretation is itself also staged as ritual"! 

Both the Egyptian theology in its different branches and Neoplatonism 
(as well as the entice Orphico-Pythagorean tradition) agree that human 
participation, involving rites (/e/e/ar) and intellections (veeseés), is essential to 
the divine scheme of sustaining the world which itself is the manifestation 
of divine energies (dunammets, sekbemu). The search for the origin and 
meaning of things (fa pragmata), both in philosophy and sacred rites, means 
the contemplation of the eternal truth of reality and the ascent to the 
divine, rhus recollecting one’s primordial archetypal identity. 

In the early Ramesside period (c.1290 B.C.) text it is stated that “the 
god of this land is the sun in the sky. [Only] his symbols (i.e., the divine 
statues) are on earth.” (Pap. Bowlag 4.7.15-16). The priests of the New 
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Kingdom and Late period were already thinking along the same lines as 
Proclus when he said that “all things are presented in logical order, as 
being symbols of divine orders of being" (Jy Par». V1.1062). 

According to the solar theology of Amun-Ra and Neoplatonic 
metaphysics, by means of images the microcosmic eyes of the soul (Aoi tes 
pouches ophtalmot), which at their own ontological level imitate the divine 
Eyes, are able to see the gods in the luminous (asgoefde) garments of their 
souls. The bau of the gods not only enter the material images produced in 
accord with the strict rules of hieratic iconography, but they may appear as 
visions (depending on the soul’s receptive capacity, epéfedezofes, and on the 
semanucs of the already established world-picture) in an interior space of 
imagination. When the Egyptian priest contemplates the sacred image of 
the god, he feels the invisible power (sekhe#) that irradiates trom the 
beautitully decorated and “animated” statue along with aromas of incense 
and oil. If occasionally the god appears in its epiphanic form as a vision 
experienced by the initiated, he manifests the same tremendous power and 
radiance. Theretore Proclus says: 

“The gods themselves are incorporeal, but since those who see them 
possess bodies, the visions which issue from the gods to worthy recipients 
possess a certain quality trom the gods who send them but also have 
something connatural (s#agenes) with those who see them... However. 
because visions emit divine light, possess ettectiveness, and portray the 
powers of the gods through their visible symbols, they remain in contact 
with the gods who send them. This is why the ineftable symbols of the 
gods are expressed in images and are projected sometimes in one torm, 
sometimes in another” (/# Resp. 1.39.5- 7). 

The Ramesside picture trom the Book of Gates (division 12, tomb of 
Ramesses VI, c.1143-1136 B.C.) may be intespreted as a symbolic 
representation of those metaphysical punciples which later became the 
three divine hypostases of Plotinus (A.B.204-270). The icon shows Nun 
as a personified figure raising in his hands the solar barque. The Egyptians 
usually depicted the gods, especially Ra in his various forms, as travelling 
in such boats. The ceremonial barques were used for cultic purposes. Two 
barques of Ra, namely, Mandjet and Mesket are frequently depicted upon 
the sky hieroglyph pef and the lake, or pool, hieroglyph she. By lifting the 
barque (wiu) of Ra, the luminous space (Shu), or initial noetic “place” 
(symbolized by Heliopolis), is established and manifested within the 
Ocean which contains in itself the unmanifested primordial Egg of kosmos 
noetos. Due to this theogonic act of lifting the retinue of gods, the whole 
intelligible cosmos is manifested in its archetypal ferm. The scarab beetle 
Ra-Khepera in the sacred barque is the form of Ra, the solar Creator, who 
comes into being (Aheper), the term &beper meaning theophanics, 
irradiations, manitestations. 
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In the upper part of the same icon from the Book of Gates we see the 
body of Osiris arched round in a circle and also surrounded by the 
uniform Waters. His arms support the goddess Nut (Heaven), who stands 
upside down and holds the sun disk (aten) — the supreme symbol of the 
intelligible Light. Two inscriptions run as tollows: 

“This is Osiris, he encircles tie Duar” and “This is Nut, she receives 
Ra”. 

The visible and invisible sun played a central role in the theurgic cult. 
Therefore G. Shaw argues that "theurgic mysteries were solar mysteries”. 
and the sun’s light-giving power “was far more than a conceptual analogue 
of the noetic Demiurge, it was a sunthema of the One itself”. 

Following the Neoplatonic reading, Nun should be regarded as the 
One (ta hex), the supreme ineffable source of everything. The solar Ra (or 
Atum-Ra) is the divine Intellect (Nos), and his sacred barque, which 
carries the standing gods, constitutes and symbolizes the articulated noetic 
cosmos of divine Ideas, light-like intellects and intelligible principles 
(archai. tbeo?). Osiris encircles the Duat — the subtle interworld of the divine 
Soul in her universal and macrocosmic aspect. Thus, the three Plotinian 
hypostases of the divine reality, as presented, for instance, in Er. V.1, are 
made complete. Presumably, the physical world should be located inside 
the Osirian circle. 

The same ideas, sometimes involving different metaphysical divisions, 
may be expressed using a great many different mythical images and 
theological constructions. Plotinus also argues that the universe lies in 
Soul which is analogous to Osiris or Isis-Hathor in her form of the 
celestial Cow. The Soul, Ba of Amun, or the breath of Shu on the psychic 
@sirian level, “bears it (universe) up and nothing is without a share of 
soul. [t is as if a net immersed in the waters was alive, but unable to make 
its own that in which it is. The sea is already spread out and the net 
spreads with it, as far as it can: for no one of its parts can be anvwhere 
else than where it lies” (Enn. IV.3.9.36-42). 

The image of a uet reaching from Heaven to Earth is described in the 
Egyptian Book of the Dead, chapter 153a. Just as the One (the primeval 
Ocean of Nun) contains the eternal world of [deas and everythiag else, so 
the eternal divine world (the Osirian circle, itself transcended by the circle 
of Ra) comains the temporal world. According to A. Hilary Armstrong: 

“It seems that we are inside that great animal whose tracks we see 
everywhere in this world. But of course, as we are phe, we also are that 
animal, and, if we are considering where to look for it in our present 
circumstances, we can sav that it is inside us". 

Like the supreme ineffable One in Neoplatonism. Nun is usually 
described in negative terms. It is dark, formless, and inert transcendent 
poteniiality for Being, Life, and creative solar Intelligence. Whereas the 
Osirian Duat and the solar barque of Ra harbour psychic and spiritual 
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forms, all forms are dissolved in the utterly fermless and dark “waters” of 
Nun, in the abyss of Beyond-Being which transcends all categeries of 
knowledge and can be described only in negative terms. This mede of 
expression is utilized by both the Ramesside negative theology of Amun 
(elaborated during the XIX Dynasty: 1295-1188 B.C) and the 
Neopythagorean mysticism which tlourished more than twelve centuries 
later in Ptolemaic and Roman Alexandria. 


2. Back to @ne’s Native Star 


For the ancient Egyptian theologians, the fabric of being is woven of 
medu neter, divine words and pictures, manifested on different levels of 
God's self-disclosure. Regarded as »edwneter, the hiereglyphs (in Greek 
hieros meaning sacred. glephe — carving) were not arbitrary signs, but both 
1) invisible Ideas and 2) their visible semiotic icons which sprang from the 
mouth of God and peinted to the archetypal and ontological connections 
that lay in the nature of things. 

In some respects, hieroglyphs constitute the meaningful tapestry of 
existence and its arranged formal characteristics. Carved and painted 
hieroglyphs are the sensible reflections and images of the true 
“hieroglyphs” at the level of divine Forms embraced in the divine Intellect 
of Atum-Ra. Therefore the Godgiven script shows the real faces of 
things, their ede, and reveals the play of their interconnections, all of 
which find their best expression in mystical “etymography” rather than 
“etymology”, the latter being appreciated by the Greek grammarians and 
their modern successors in the field of philology. The exclusive emphasis 
on etymology is based on faith in the revelatory character of speken 
language, but not on multi-coloured visual symbols and graphic icons 
which explicitly constitute the mysterious coherence of the universe. 

In this respect, the signs of the Egyptian script were regarded as 
images of the words of creatien. conceived and uttered by Ptah and 
recorded by Thoth. Since the symbolic script of the priests was viewed as 
an imitation of divine demiurgy, it also had a theurgic function and 
sacramental elevating power, revealed, ter example, through inscriptions 
and decorations on the temple walls of the Late period, when the entire 
body of culuic knowledge was erected in a form of an architectural edifice, 
equivalent to the archetypal Book with its own symbolic grammar. 

The Beok of Forms was written by Thoth at the beginning of 
manifestations and this Book is permanent in the noetic cosmos, while 
being endlessly repeated in the realm of psychosomatic compesitions and 
their particular destinies. In the Coffin Texts the deceased says: 


“I am one of the ministrants of the Master of Things, he who keeps 
the Books of Forms” (CT 335). 
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R. T. Rundle Clark argues that, in accordance with the Egyptian 
concept ot Forms, this “quasi-philosophical idea” can be expanded to 
mean stages of development, species and visible signs.5 The Platonic 
doctrine acknowledges “that one kind of being is the forin which is always 
the same. uncreated and indestructible, never receiving anything into itself 
from without, nor itself going out to any other, but invisible and 
imperceptible by any sense, and of which the contemplation is granted to 
intelligence only" (T5».51e-52a). This doctrine is already present and 
elaborated in the Egyptian theological system. 

‘Terrestrial Egypt (which symbolized the entire world as such) and all 
elemcnts of its topography are regarded as an image of celestial Egypt. 
lhe land of Kemet is an image of the divine Paradigm, visualized and 
represented by the skies where the heavenly Nile flows and divine beings 
sail the waters. 

The Pythagorean and Platonic teaching assuming that stars were souls 
or their archetypal abodes (if not the shining archetypes themselves) has 
irs Egypuan prototype explicitly evolved from the Pyramid age. For the 
Platonists, aiher (skr. akasha) is the stulf of which the soul, or rather its 
stellar velucle. is made, azther being the subile substance that the animated 
universe is said to breathe, i.e., the "speech" which emerged from the 
mouth of Atum as the life-giving breath of Shu. The element of air is the 
ba of Shu. In the Book of the Dead (spell 38a fer living by air in the realm of 
the dead) the deceased says: 

"1 am Atum who ascended from the Abyss to the Celestial Waters. I 
have taken my scat in the West and I give orders to the spirits whose seats 
are hidden, for I am the Bouble Lion, and acclamation is made to me in 
the barque of Khepera. 1 eat in it and have become strong thereby, I live 
in it on air, and J drink in the basque of Ra” (BD 383). 

Stars are rhe abode of the dead, since the soul has an existence separate 
trom the mortal body. Ba is to Heaven, &fat— to earth. According to the 
Orphic initiate: 

“I am child of earth and of starry heaven, but my real nature is of 
heaven alone" (OF 32b). 

This idea, like so much in early afterlife systems of the Upanishads and 
in the Orphic teachings, is first attested in Egyptian texts. According to 
Plato, the fixed stars were created as divine and eternal animals, ever 
abiding and revolving after tbe same manner (Tz».40b). Therefore every 
soul returns to its native star. For Egyptians, "to become a star” is a goal 
of the theurgic ascent modelled on the »r'aj of the king, son of Ra. Stars, 
being visible symbols of the noctic Ideas, are spiritual faces of the 
transformed souls of the dead and are considered to be gods (netera), 
because the divinized souls are counted as gods. The soul of a gnostic 
even takes on the role of the Creator, the Lord of All, by taking hold of 
His aucibutes, showing that He is the Lord of Life, and participating in 
the demiurgic work of the Creator. 
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The iconography of the gods is built as a system of symbolic allusions 
to the essential nature and func&on of metaphysical principles which 
direct the demiurgic work accomplished through medw neter. Therefore the 
hieroglyphs themselves are called *gods" and individual signs of the script 
are equated with particular gods. The gods inhabit sedu neter, that is 
hieroglyphs, like their cult images which are produced in the same form as 
hieroglyphs. The semiology of the gods themselves (their classes, ranks, 
epiphanies, interconnections, functions, separations and unifications) is no 
less than a way of “writing” reality, of producing the manifested tapestry 
of divine names and attributes. 

The ontological heka power of demiurgy and “magic” can operate only 
through the special names. Every name (se), as a manifested “Face” of 
Atum, the plenitude of noetic realities, has its efficient substance and 
power to shape certain particular things. Hence, names constitute the 
essential nature of all living entities, being a sort of “nourishment” and the 
chief mark of their identity. Theretere every name, epithet, or visible 
image enhances the real presence of the god or of any particular being 
designated by that name and depicted by that image. The extent of divine 
names applied to a god indicates the hosizon of his presence and the 
scope of his influence. 

When the realm of names is transcended by the gnostic, he enters the 
ineffable silence. Similarly, the king at the end of his theurgic ascent is 
assimilated to the supreme God and this union is confirmed by saying that 
*his Mother does not know his name" (PT 394c). 


3. Archetypal Foundation of Hieroglvphic Signs and Colours 


In Egypuan theology, Nun is sometimes equated to the primordial 
Snake, called Most Ancient One, or Provider of Attributes (INebeb-&ar), 
who held all subsequent creation within his folds. This Snake is not 
originally distinct from Atum, the keeper of a hidden plenitude of the 
Forms. Insofar as Atum makes a place for himself within the Snake’s 
coils, he begins to define himself as something distinct from Nun, thus 
coming ferth as the intelligible ben-ben stone, the condensed Being itself. 
By “bending right around himself’ and “making a place in the midst of his 
coils" (CT 321), Atum introduces the archetypal Foundation for a series of 
subsequent creative acts. 

Damascius, the last "successor" (diadochos) of the Neoplatonic 
Academy in Athens, also speaks about the hypercosmic abyss, or 
sanctuary of silence (De pruap. 1.84), which summarizes in itself all worlds 
(ibid. HI.91). This Orphic Night is the realm of vet unmanitcsted birth- 
pangs ot the noetic Form. Below this apeiron, not subject to procession 
and numbering, is located the cause of Being, itself beyond essence (ousia) 
and intellection (soesis). 
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For Bamascius, “the acchetypal and perennial man” (£o kornos Kut atdios 
anthropos) is the paradigm of the species and the goal ef all existence. We 
ate images of the noetic entities and effigies of the unknown divine 
sunthemata. However, hypec-ignorance (hxperagnosta) is our natural state of 
mind. according to Damascius (De prnap. 1.84). This metaphysical 
ignorance is a direct inheritance from the ineffable Beyond-Being which is 
known through non-intellectual means: through forgetting of all 
philosophical notions, rejecting all definitions, emptying of the mind and, 
in a state of complete passivity (being like the corpse of Osiris when the 
individual self is annihilated), ceceiving a glimpse of transcendence which 
promises mystical union. 

On its own psychic level of the interworld (barzakh, to use the Sufi 
term), the mummy of Osiris reflects the primordial inertness and i 
cepcesented as a prone figure without any distinguishing macks. In this 
state he is called aru, “form” in a genecal and passive sense, as a “dead 
shape” which yet needs to be awakened and “informed” by the active and 
life-giving “form” of Ra. The shapes of things have an immense symbolic 
importance for the ancient Egyptians, to whom visible form was an image 
of the invisible eidos. 

R. H. Wilkinson even discerned primacy and secondary levels of 
associauon in the symbolism of form. In primary association, the form of 
a thing suggests concepts. ideas, or identiues with which this thing is 
dicectly related, namely, the specific gods and concepts connected with 
that particular deity. In the secondary association, the form of a thing 
suggests another ditfecent form which has its own symbolic significance.* 

The form is inseparable from colour and other qualitative properties. 
Therefore the colour of any object is viewed as an integral pact of its 
nature, its inner and outer being. The term wen, signifying colour, is 
virtually synonymous with substance, nature, being, external appearance, 
character. Regarded as an immutable aspect of reality, colours (along with 
shapes, their lines, sounds, and proportions) ace used in the Egyptian 
ritual practice and act to reveal I) the essential nature of the object 
portrayed and 2) the close relationship between colour and being itselt. 

Accordingly, colour has both theucgic and magic significance. For the 
Egyptian alchemists, the valuable properties of stones and metals are 
largely ascribed to their colours: they reveal the inner nature of different 
metals and indicate the states of theic transmutation, analogous to those 
by which the soul is transfocmed. Since colour was regarded as a form ot 
activity Or pneuma (the breath of Shu) which could be removed from one 
substance and infused into another, the conception of “tinctures” 
(baphrkar) plays an important cole in the process of alchemical work. The 
coleur of plants was viewed as their preama. According to the famous 
alchemist Zosimos of Panopolis (Akhmim): 

.. “Demokritos Jis named as substances tour bodies: that is, copper. 
iron, tin, lead... All these substances are employed in the Two ‘lincaures 
lot gold and silver. All the substances have been recognized by the 


— 
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Egyptians as produced by lead alone. For it is (rom lead that the other 
three bodies come?.? 

Taking lead as a sort of primary matter, the first problem in trying to 
turn it into other metals (as in the attempt to transform the mortal 
darkness of bat into the immortal golden light of sah) was to change its 
colour. 

Each hieroglyph is a small symbolic image and has its own colour or 
combination of colours related to different divine qualities. The 
connection between written signs (or images) and larger, representational 
images (which our modern culture identifies as “objects of art") is also 
very strong. Therefore individual hieroglyphic signs are viewed as the 
models for parts and whole compositions of art which translate medi neter 
into objects of daily use, furniture, painting, reliefs, sculpture in the round, 
and architecture. Understood in this sense, all products of sacred art and 
craft are prolongations of “the god's words". They are ontological and 
cultic manifestations of Ptah. 

This interaction or oscillation between  wriüng and pictorial 
representation, between image and text, means that they represent the 
same inner reality, both being medu neter. In fact, the same word refers to 
hieroglyphic writing, drawing and painting. Both images and texts are 
referred to indiscriminately as a "script" which is revealed by Thoth. 
Therefore there are no boundaries between written signs and iconic signs. 
As R. H. Wilkinson pointed out: 

"The hieroglyphic signs do form the very basis of Egyptian 
iconography, which — just like the written inscriptions — is concerned with 
the practical functions of making a clear and often specific symbolic 
statement”.8 

[n all traditional cultures, the symbolism is viewed as inherent in forms 
themselves, to the extent that a symbol is in a certain sense that to which 
it gives expression, namely, the ba of the god. 


4. Divine Ideas and Symbols 


The so-called Platonic theory of Ideas is not Plato’s invention; the 
concept of the relationship between intelligible archetypes and their 
images has been central to Egyptian and Mesopotatnian thought trom its 
early beginnings. What is new is the rationalization of this theory and its 
scparasion from the initial mythical (rame and “theurgic integrality”, thus 
adapting it to dialectical logocentrism and to tbe taste of contemporary 
Sophists. However, if it is reduced merely to the level of an abstract 
dianoetic reasoning and its mental “universals”, this “theory” is 
impoverished and becomes involved in the endless quarrel about realities 
that cannot be fully revealed to the discursive mind and thereterc appear 
as logical contradictions. The symbolic “language” of photagogic visions, 
images, colours, scents and liturgical sounds is diminished or neglected in 
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favour of monopolistic rational discourse. Although the scope of this 
discourse is limited, its metaphysical pretensions are absolute. Thus, the 
whole discussion about Ideas becomes too anthropocentric and restricted 
to the dimension of human speech. 

This passionate belief in the omnipotent power of rationality and its 
categories is itself irrational, because an intellectual truth is not available 
for transmission in any discursive form. The structure of spoken language 
is unsuitable fer expressing certain higher truths and realities. Simplicius in 
his Commentary on rinstotle’s Categories argues that even if the categories are 
employed semantically to refer to actual things, it is better to view them 
not as realities but as conceptual entities (xoemata) that symbolize, or are 
images of, genuine substances (sambolon owsa fes em lois ausin onstas: In 
Categ. 11.19). 

Speech is an outermost activity of the seul fallen into embodiment, 
therefore philosophy, restricted to rational discursive thinking, presents 
the greatest hindrance to the apprehension of the divine truth and the 
transcendent Forms. Hieroglyphs, medu neter, ate symbols and images for 
contemplation: they function as a means of elevation. In this respect, they 
are analogous to the Neoplatonic “divine synthemes" (s##thema/a), that is, 
the theurgic tokens of the noetic realm. 

Ihe Chaldean and Neoplatonic s#nthemata also signify a symbol used in 
cituals, because the cosmogenesis itself is staged as a rite performed by the 
gods. The process of descent and ascent by means of symbols (subota, 
sunthemata) and hieroglyphs constitutes the way which ba traverses: the 
soul moves through Duat as if crossing the dynamic semiotic field. or the 
“QOsirian book”, made of names and ontological attributes of identity. The 
manifested reality itself is a construction built up of meds neter. It is only at 
the level of human senses that the “divine words” are crystallized into an 
iconic script and items of sacred art. According to Proclus, who regarded 
the soul itself as the special token (tike the animated statue or hieroglypb) 
of the One, aimed at eventual assimilation with God: 

“The soul is composed of the intellectual words and from the divine 
sumbela, some ot which are from the intellectual ideas, while others are 
from the divine henads. And we are in fact icons of the intellectual 
realities, and we are statues of the unknowable suuthemuta” (Phil, Chald.5.8- 
1. 

While understood as a hieroglyph, as a “word” which comes forth 
trom the mouth of Atum, the ba may be viewed as a textual element ot 
the larger ontological "text" which is &Aepens, the theophanic reality itself. 
The human $a is depicted as a figure of a human-headed bird, usually a 
talcon, thus becoming a sign-image moving within the initiatory “text”, 
constituted of other figures, symbols, and images, since the ascent takes 
place through the disclosure of divine names, the elements of divine 
speech, medu neter. As Proclus says: 

“Every god is without figure, even though it is viewed with a figure. 
For the figure is not in it, but it is part of it, since the seer is incapable of 
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seeing without figure that which is with figure, but that which is seen in a 
figured way corresponds to the nature ot the seer” (In Remp. L40.1-4). 

Therefore the soul, seeing the figures depicted in the imagination and 
being struck by their beauty, is admiring those Ideas from which they are 
derived. However, the highest initiation (into the transcendence of Amun, 
or Atum) takes place not by means of rational discrimination or 
intellection, but by means of all-surpassing silence: 

"[niuation (meri and revelation (epapteza) are themselves symbols 
(sumbolon) of the inetfable silence and of the unity with the intelligible by 
the method of mystic revelations” (PA. Theol. IV.9.193.15-16). 

According to S. Rappe, “the highest form of Neoplatonic 
hermeneutics might posit philosophy as, in the last result, mere fiction”.? 
This radical attitude is established by Damascius, who criticized not only 
the metaphysical premises of Procline philosophy, but discursivity as such, 
in his attempt to promote a radical non-dual way to the darkness of Nun, 
the Ineffable: 

“Now knowledge takes place by means of intuitive seeing, or by means 
of syllogism, or it is just a diluted and obscure sort of vision that sees 
things from a distance, as it were, but which nevertheless rclies on logical 
necessity, or else, [knowledge is] simply a specious form of reasoning that 
doesn’t even have access from afar, but simply conceives of certain ideas 
on the basis of other ideas. By means of such thinking, we habitually 
recognize material order or privation or in general that which has no 
reality" (De prinap. 1.67). 

However, as T. Burckhardt pointed out, even if spirituality 
(understood both in an apophatic sense and as a perennial wisdom which 
transcends its formal vehicles) is independent of forms, this in no way 
implies that it can be expressed and transmitted by any and every sort of 
form.’ One should add that without form it cannot be transmitted at all, 
because the transcendent divine Reality is above any human 
comprehension and experience. If the style of “sacred art”, which 
sustains the spirituality of every traditional civilization, is perpetuated by 
the power of the immanent spirit and therefore cannot be imitated from 
outside, it means that the “theory of Ideas” may be expressed in different 
ways supported by different revelations. The Egyptian tradition of medu 
neter could not be translated into the cational discourse of the Greeks 
without losing its essential characteristics and esoteric meanings, imbued 
in the forms, shapes, colours, and accompanying rituals themselves. T. 
Burckhardt savs: 

“Through its qualitatve essence form has a place in the sensible order 
analogous to that of truth in the intellectual order: this is the significance 
of the Greek notion of eidos. |ust as a mental form such as a dogma or a 
doctrine can be the adequate, albeit limited. reflection of a Divine Truth. 
so can a sensible form retrace a truth or a realitv which transcends both 
the plane of sensible forms and the plane of thought".!: 
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Modern scholars think that Plotinus utterly misunderstood the 
function and essence of Egyptian hieroglyphs. However, Plotinus simply 
retlects the tradition of Egyptians themselves. This tradition, at least from 
the so-called "EtbiopianSaite renaissance” (760-525 B.C), laid 
foundations for the later Alexandrian schools of philology and elaborated 
the theory of the symbolic, or cryptographic, aspect of hieroglyphic script 
which is unrelated to conventional phonetic meanings. Along with the 
hieroglyphic, hieratic, and demotic scripts there is the fourth category of 
script, namely, “symbolic”. The rare instances of purposely enigmatic 
inscriptions date from the Old Kingdom, but only in Ptolemaic times did 
the boundaries between normal hieroglyphic script and enigmatic and 
symbolic cryptography become blurred. Plotinus faithfully conveys the 
priestly theory when he says: 

“The true wisdom, then, is substance, and the true substance is 
wisdom (e ara alethine sophia onsia, kat be alethine austa sophia); and the worth 
of substance comes from wisdom, and it is because it comes fom wisdom 
that it is true substance. Therefore all the substances which do not possess 
wisdom, because they have become substance on account of some 
wisdom but do not possess wisdom in themselves. are not true 
substances. Gne must not then suppose that the gods or the ‘exceedingly 
blessed spectators! in the higher world contemplate propositions, but all 
the l'orms we speak about are beautiful images (kula agalmata) in that 
world. of the kind which someone imagined to exist in the soul of the 
wise man, images not painted but real (agalmala de on pegrammena, alla onta). 
This is why the ancients said that the [deas were realities and substances. 

“The wise men of Egypt (bor -lzguption sophoz), | think, also understood 
this. cither by scientific (ehiotezre) or innate knowledge, and when they 
wished to signify something wisely (dia sophias), did not use the forms of 
letters which tollow the order of words and propositions and imitate 
sounds and the enunciations of philosophical statements, but by drawing 
images (aga/mata) and inscribing in their temples one particular image 
(agalma) of each particular thing, they manifested the non-discursiveness 
of the intelligible world, that is, that every image is a kind of knowledge 
and wisdom (episteme kai sophia hekaston estin agatma) and is a subject of 
statements, al] together in one, and not of discourse or deliberation. But 
Jonly] afterwards [others] discovered, starting trom it in its concentrated 
unity, a representation in something else, already unfolded and speaking it 
discursively and giving the reasons why things are like this...” (Eva. 
V.8.5.15-6. 12). 

To read the enigmatic surface of the script which transcends ordinary 
conventions requires not only an inner calmness and concentration ot 
mind, but also the metaphysical knowledge of analogies and associations. 
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When a sign is both a script character and a pictorial figure, or divine 
symbol for contemplation, a certain degree of polysemy is achieved and, 
as a result of the iconic nature of hieroglyph, the Eye of the soul ts 
opened. Spiritual hermeneutics at their summit become an imaginative 
pursuit which leads to inner vision and the experience of divine presence. 
J. Assmann thinks that a similar kind of polysemy characterises arabesque 
or ornamentalized Arabic script: 

“In Egyptian calligraphy, the equivalent to the Arab-Islamic ornament 
is the figural composition”. '* 

In Late pertod Egypt. written knowledge, itself inseparable from the 
rites, is embodied and presented as a complicated system of temple or 
tomb decoration, and is gradually turned into a secret lore, partly 
concealed by aesthetic forms of sacred art. The elements of beauty and 
their metaphysical truth, as well as “the almost magical relationship” 
between the adequate symbol and the sacramental presence of prototype 
are thoroughly discussed by F. Schuon. He says: 

“Furthermore, as Plotinus remarked. every element of beauty or 
hatmony is a mirror or receptacle which attracts the spiritual presence to 
its form or colour, if one may so express it; if this applies as directly as 
possible to sacred symbols, it is also true, in a less direct and more diffuse 
way, in the case of all things that are harmonious and therefore true. Thus, 
an armsan ambience made of sober beauty — for there is no question of 
sumptuousness except in very special cases — attracts or favours barakah. 
“blessing”, not that it creates spirituality any more than pure air creates 
health, but it is at all events in conformity with it, which is much, and 
which, humanly, is the normal thing".!5 

The rich repertory of iconic signs and the number of ways to read and 
understand them grew immensely in the Late period Egypt. Theretore the 
esoterically transformed script became accessible only to initiated priests. 
J. Assmann says: 

“The mistake of the Greeks was not that they interpreted hieroglyphic 
script as a secret code rather than a nonnal writing system. The Egyptians 
bad in fact transformed it into a secret code and so described it to the 
Greeks. The real misunderstanding of the Greeks was to have failed to 
identify the aesthetic signilicance of cryptography as caligraphy".!* 

This more symbolic than conventional interpretation of sctipt ts 
related to the metaphysical pursuits of NN V-NXVI Dynasty theologians. 
At that time, the Egyptian version of the so-called theory of [deas — the 
theory which naturally stems from the New Kingdom doctrines of the 
creative Lagos and ba theology — became more explicit. Shabaka. the 
pharaoh of Ethiopian origin, who ascended the throne in 716 B.C., and 
his successor Shebiktu made attempts to revive the Old Kingdom 
Memphite traditions through a comprehensive programme of cultic 
renewal and theological paideia. aimed at a restoration of metaphysical 
patadigms and holiness of the land. The image of the past “golden age" 
was raised into the rank of a normative model tor the present, 
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emphasizing the importance ol divine archetypes embodied and mirrored 
in the script itself. 

The Ethiopian restoration continued the cosmogonical, or 
cratogonical, traditions of the Ramesside Ptah theology, making attempts 
to reveal their hieratic value and inner meaning. The king’s piety is shown 
as having a paradigmatic value: the “philosophical” purity, devotion, and 
wisdom of the ruling pharaoh bestows blessings on the whole of Egypt. 
holiest of lands, as it translaaing the energy of noetic archetypes into their 
ritual receptacles, that is, sacred landscapes, cities (which are regarded as 
holy places able to transcend death), temples and the hearts of men. And 
these blessings, irradiated by the restorer of the “golden age”, 
“interpreted as a return to the primal condition, when the creator himself 
ruled over creation". ^ 

According to ]. Assmann, the Memphite paradigms of renewal shaped 
the theological systems of Late period temples, Í) establishing the 
metaphysical and semiotic triad of thought, word, and written sign and 2) 
developing a kind of "thing-script" whose signs are coextensive with the 
totality of things in the cosmos.'^ These concepts were not invented but 
only reformulated and re-emphasized, since in the @ld and Middle 
Kingdoms the manifestation of being was already regarded as a set of 
wordplay coming from the mouth of Atum. 

However, until the rise of the new solar theologies of the XVIII 
Dynasty (1550-1295 B.C), only the gods, i.e., the hierarchy of noetic 
archetypes themselves, not the entire world, are said to come forth from 
the mouth of the Creator, and the role of hieroglyphs in the subsequent 
manifestation is not explicitly emphasized. J. Assmann maintains that 
elevation of hieroglyphic script, as a purely sacred medium able to exhibit 
the visual faces of Forms, coextensive with the totality of things, is the 
most “modern” teature of the Memphite theology which may be 
compared to the account ot Genesis (2.20) ot the collaboration of God and 
Adam in Paradise." 


6. Return to the Golden Age and Paradigms to be Imitated 


The Egyptian alchemist Zosimus of FSRGEUIE interpreted Adam as 
"V houth: “the First Man, who is Thouth among us” is named Adam, “with 
a name borrowed trom the tongue of angels", by the Chaldeans, 
Parthians, Medes. and Hebrews. This Thouth of Zosimus is also equated 
with the Assyrian Adonis, the Phrygian Attis, the Egyptian Osiris, [the 
Alexandrian Thoth] and the Hellenic Hermes. The four letters or elements 
(sfoichera), which constitute the name Adam, are explained as follows: 1) A 
expresses the rising sun, air; 2) D expresses the setting sun, earth; 3) the 
second A expresses the north, water; +) M expresses the maturing fire. 
Zosimus continues: 
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“Thus it is hat the sensual Adam is named Thouth according to the 
external patterning. As ler the man who is inside Adam, the spiritual man, 
be has simultancously a personal and a universal name... His universal 
name is Phos (Light).”!8 

Since the world is created by the Word, Adam or Thouth (who is 
anthropomorphized following the initial pattern of Ptah as 
Macranthropos, an image inherited by the Gnostic traditions and 
Zosimus) read from intelligible “things” (the Neoplatonic ‘a pragmata, 
meaning, first of all, noctic realities). These intelligible things are then 
uttered in the naming the naming of appropriate objects, 

The XXV Dynasty of the Ethioptan pharaohs roughly coincide with 
the Homeric epoch and the socalled “orientalizing period" in Greece 
(approximately 750-65@ B.C.), when Eastern skills, images, and wisdom 
teachings were transmitted. T'he Assyrian expansion to the Mediterranean 
area along the trade system controlled by the Phoenicians and the 
Egypuan programme of restoration provided a historical framework tor 
the movement of @riental craftsmen, the Kadmean alphabet and 
metaphysical ideas of Lagos to Greece. As J. Breasted pointed out, the 
Memphite theological conception of the cosmos 

“forms quite a sufficient basis for suggesting that the later notion of 
nous and /ogor, hitherto supposed te have been introduced into Egypt from 
abroad at a much later date, were present at this carly period. Thus the 
Greek tradition of the origin of their philosophy in Egypt undoubtedly 
contains more of the truth than has in recent vears been conceded... The 
habit, later so prevalent among the Grecks, of interpreting philosophically 
the functions of the Egyptian gods... had already begun in Egypt before 
the earliest Greek philosophers were born; and it is not impossible that 
Greek practice of the interpretation of their own gods received its first 
impulse from Egypt”. 

When the pharaoh Psammetichus | by 663 B.C. was able to shake off 
the Assyrian yoke and start the XXV] Saite Dynasty (664-525 B.C.), Egypt 
(instead of the cities of Syria and Phoenicia, partly ruined by the 
Assyrians) became the most important place for Greek mercenaries and 
seekers of wisdom. According to W. Burkert, even before the Saite period 
the Greeks were strongly intluenced in their religion, literature, and art by 
the Eastern models, introduced by the itinerant seers and priests of 
purification, migrating “craftsmen of the sacred” who transmitted their 
divinatocy skills, mythological motifs, and wisdom.?" 

These seers and healers are the direct predecessors of the Orphic and 
Dionysiac “craftsmen” — those who made the sacred their craft (sechnat) 
and who adhered to the cathartic and "philosophical" way of life, felestikos 
kat mantikos bios, based on ritual therapies and esoteric teachings of 
liberation. As in the later Hermetic and Hellenic philosophy, the role of 
spiritual “father” who transmits knowledge to his “son” through tntwation 
is strongly emphasized. 
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This transmission of the telestic crafts and mysteries is simply a 
prolongation of the ancient practices (now detached trom the temples), 
both Mesopotamian and Egypsan in their origins. The Codex of 
Hammurapi already designated the true craftsman as mar nmmant, “son of 
the master craftsman”. Likewise the Phoenician seer describes himself as 
"the knowing one, son of the master craftsman” (mudu, mar umani). The 
same is true of the craft tradition of Ptah and Imhotep. Their wisdom is 
esoteric and can be revealed only to the inibates belonging to the same 
sacred “family” (genos). 

The Saite period Egypt (664525 B.C.) became the school tor the 
Greek sophoi to the same degree as Islamic Spain for the Medieval 
European philosophers and scientists. At the same time the pursuit of a 
codification of ancient memories and the creation of the patterns of a 
normative past became central: from Assyria, where a comprehensive 
collection and philological edition of Sumerian, Akkadian, Babylonian, 
and Assyrian texts took place, to Greece, where the normative Homeric 
corpus was formed. The mvthical Exodus traditions were selected and 
canonized at the same time, following the Assyrian and Babylonian 
examples. 

The Houses of Life which tlourished during the Saite period laid 
foundations for the later tradition of philology and allegorical exegesis, 
shaping, in a sense, that image of a mysterious and holy Egypt which 
prevailed in Ptolemaic and Roman times. This image of an age-old 
wisdom was supported by the visible and immediately accessible “past” in 
temples, memorials and books, experienced as the divine presence in the 
eternal “here and now”. 

This thoroughly sacralized, archaized (in a classicist sense), canonized, 
and ritualized Egypt with its “almost theatrical"? cultural forms — not 
arbitrarily chosen but consciously related to the ancient prototypes — was 
encountered by Solon, Pythagoras, and Plato. It is therefore no wonder 
that Plato's theory of Forms and intelligible Numbers, along with lus 
respect for the great past recorded by the Saite priests (“@ Solon, Solon, 
vou Hellenes are never anything but children”: Tzz.22b), derived from 1) 
the ancient Egyptian sources related to the theory of edu neter as well as 
2) the Mesopotamian doctrine of me. 

The categories called me are the efficacious paradigms of all things and 
creative symbols of power, possessed by An (Heaven), or Enlil, or Ea 
(Enki, an equivalent of Ptah). The Sumerian god Enki was the lord of 
primordial Waters (upsz), wisdom, theurgic tokens and incantations, all arts 
and crafts, poetry and magic. The Sumerian me (rendered by Akkadian 
pars) are attributes or powers of the gods (like Egyptian ban and sekhemz), 
acting as arliculating, organizing, and educating forces. A related term 


gish-hur (plan, design), denotes how these ideal paradigms are to be 
imitated and embodied. 
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7. Mieratic Myths and Symbols 


For Plato's Socrates, myths must be subjected to interpretation in a 
way that assists self-knowledge. This means that, instead of studying the 
historical traditions of myth-making. one ts asked to interpret myths non- 
literally and regard them as a complex mirror of divine and human 
realities. This mirror allows the philosopher-exegcte (Aermenews) or the 
sacred scribe (Aerogramateus) to identify himself with the events narrated 
in the story — their mythical paradigms, images, and symbols which 
operate in a non-discursive way and are able to elevate the interpreter to 
trst principles. 

According to Hellenic Neoplatonists, there are different kinds of myth. 
The highest theological myths are those which do not attach themselves 
to any material object, but regard the actual natures of the gods: they are 
"divine" ((beío)) because they are used by the gods (theo). The gods 
themselves in oracles have employed myths. According to Sallusuus, who 
followed lamblichus in this respect, the universe itself can be called a 
myth: 

"So the myths represent the gods in respect of that which is speakable 
and that which is unspeakable (arbeton), of that which ts obscure and that 
which is manifest, of that which is clear and that which is hidden, and 
represent the goodness of the gods; just as the gods have given to all alike 
the benefits to be drawn from objects perceptible to the senses while 
restricting to the wise the enjoyment of those received trom objects 
perceptible to the intellect, so the myths proclaim to all that the gods exist, 
telling who they arc and of what sort to those able to know it. Again, 
myths represent the active operations of the gods (kat tas energetas de 
mitnountat ton theon). The universe itself can be called a myth (exesti gar kat 
ton kosmon muthon eipein), since bodies and material objects are apparent in 
it, while souls and intellects are concealed” (De diis lT.1-15 Nock). 

This attitude is analogous to the archaic attitude of the Egyptian 
theological discourse which, at the level of aesthetic imagination, 
someumes abolishes any clear distinction between body (though bodies 
themselves are of different kinds) and luminous spirit, between 
corporcality and spirituality. In Egypt, knowledge and language are 
understood in bodily terms and are symbolized by the semiotic set of 
concrete corporeal icons. his is because “the body invites to adoration 
by its very theomorphic form; and that is why it can be the vehicle of a 
celestial presence and in principle is salvific", according ro F. Schuon.** 
However. as lamblichus pointed out, the Egyptians acknowledge 1) a 
noetic, or spiritual, 2) a psychic, and 3) a natural, or material, realm: 

“They distinguish both the life of soul (se) and that of the intellect 
(nous) from the life of nature, and not jus: in the cosmic sphere. but as 
regards us (i.e.. human beings) as well” (De Myster. V111.4.266.9-267. 1). 
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In fact, “the body and the soul are two masks superimposed on the 
spirit”.23 The Egyptians did not regard tbe doctrine of the ruling Intellect 
as merely theoretical, but tried to ascend to this noetic realm by means of 
hieratic theurgy. Since the “name” of God, as the transcendent and 
immanent unity of all wedx neter. extends through all manifested reality, a 
“myth” may be likened to a mysterious token (cmthema), both veiled and 
unveiled. The operative sacred dimension of myth is lost when its 
contents are translated into the medium of abstract proposiuons and 
arguments. 

The hieratic myths may function in the same wav as rituals fer those 
"who have power to grasp from the symbols of myth with ease, in a secrer 
way, the truth concerning the gods" (Proclus Im Remp.83.9-10). This is so 
because there is a mysterious relationship between the symbols of mythic 
narrative and that divine world these symbols are able to evoke.*4 A myth 
itself may be monstrous and bizarre regarding its external account, 
however, the seeming unlikeness of the symbol to that at which it secretly 
hints, is essential to its symbolic function, because “symbols are not 
representations of those things of which they are symbols” (fw 
Remp. 198.15). 

To teach using inspired mythical accounts means to encounter both 1) 
the iconic wimests (if eikon is regarded as a visible likeness of the invisible 
structure of the cosmos) and 2) the symbolic mode of representation 
which is not concerned with a one-to-one likeness between copy and 
model. As Proclus says in detence of the “bodily” and “symbolic” nature 
of myth: 

“Lhe art, therefore, governing sacred matters (be fon bieron techne) 
distributes, in a fitting way, the whole of ritual among the gods and the 
attendants of the gods (i.e., the daimons), in order that none of those who 
attend the gods eternally should be left without a share in the religious 
service due them. This art calls on the gods with the holiest cites and 
mystic symbols (tats hapgiotatais teletats kai tois mustikois sumbolois), and 
invokes the gilts of the daimons through the medium of a secret sympathy 
by means of visible passions. In the same way, the farhers of such myths 
as we have been discussing, having gazed on virtually the entire procession 
of divine reality, and being eager to connect the myths with the whole 
chain which proceeds from each god, made the surtace images of their 
myths analogous to the lowest races of being which preside over lowest, 
material sufferings. However, what was hidden and unknown to the many 
they handed down to those whose passion it is to look upon being, in a 
form which revealed the transcendent being of the gods concealed in 
inaccessible places. As a consequence, although every myth is daimonic on 
Its surface, it is divine with respect to its secret doctrine” (dazmwonios men 
Un keta to phainomenon, theios de kata ten aporvheton theortan: tn Remp. 78.A8- 


79.4). 
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8. All Things and All Hieroglyphs 


Arguing that modern science is ignorant of a non-quantitative aspect 
of things, that is, “forms”, because it sees no criterion in the beauty of 
things (though the beauty of a thing is the sign of its internal unity), T. 
Burckhardt says: 

“Traditional cosmology always comprises an aspect of ‘art’, in the 
primordial sense of this word: when science goes beyond the horizon of 
the corporeal world or when the traditional cosmologist gives his attention 
only to the manifestations, within this very world, of transcendent 
qualities, it becomes unpossible to ‘record’ the object of knowledge as one 
records the contours and details of a sensory phenomenon. We are not 
saying that the intellection of realities higher than the corporeal world is 
imperfect; we are referring only to its mental and verbal ‘fixatton”’.% 

According to the Memphite theology, the manifested reality consists of 
“all things and all hieroglyphs”. Ptah, the divine craftsman, who “created 
all things and caused the gods to originate”, endows things with their 
immutable patterns, depicted by written symbols. Thouth, the scribe of 
the gods and the “tongue” of Atum, transferms the thoughts of the divine 
“heart” into spoken and written language. The noetic Ideas or the seeds 
of Atum are articulated and translated through his hands. So, by the 
hands of Atum and from his own seed, Shu and Tefnut are brought into 
being. The “seed” and “hands” may be interpreted as “teeth” and “lips” 
of Ptah, thus providing the frame tor the tongue of Thouth that creates 
the manifested orders by naming them. The text of the Memphite 
theology says as follows: 


“His Ennead stood before him 

As teeth, that is the seed of Atum, 

And as lips, that is the hands of Atum. 
Verily, the Ennead of Atum originated 
Through his seed and through his fingers”. 


The creation of the first Dyad in order to form the first Triad is 
depicted as the paradoxical act of masturbation at the summit of the 
aoetic mound of the supreme divine Heliopolis, the solar lotus that 
emerges from the ineffable darkness of Nun. Thus creation is a luminous 
hieratic act of articulation — eidetically, iconically, symbolically, and 
phonetically.” The written symbol, as an intelligible eidos made visible, 
originates at the same time as the gods (neler#), the archetypal things and 
the names. The hieroglyphs, regarded as the divine speech (wedn neter, or 
loges which, at the same time, is sthos), represent the external side of the 
eternal archetypes, or the Platonic Ideas, and in certain sense — efe" 
themselves: 

‘But all divine speech (hieroglyphs) originated 

From that which was thought up by the heart and cominanded by the 


tongue. 
And thus were all Eau created and the ewaset determined.” 
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The world is a hierarchy of ede neter, i.e., of lights, names, and icons 
charged with the demiurgic power of beka and organized in accord with 
divine truth (weal). When Proclus argues that “names refer primarily to 
the intelligible Ideas, and that sense-objects get their names, together with 
their being, from that source” (In Pami. 1V.852), the Egyptians would add 
that in some fundamental respect names are tantamount to their 
immaterial Forms, or the spiritual lights. The gods themselves function as 
the Forms that bring forth one’s name (ren), lite (ankh), spiritual light, that 
is, intelligence (2&4), soul (ba), vital energy (ka), and power (se&hem). There 
arc many grades of names, as of knowledge. Proclus says: 

“Since Forms exist primarily, as we learn from the Tzzaeus (312), at the 
inferior limit among the intelligibles, clearly each of the primary forms is 
‘one’, ‘being’, and a ‘whole’, and as such can be identically present to many 
ditferent things at the same time, but transcendently; so that a Form is 
both everywhere and nowhere, and being present to all its instances in a 
non-temporal fashion is unmixed with them" (In Parw. 1V.86 1). 

The visible sacred icons immanently stand for the ineftable principles 
and the noctic lights which (as the divine presence of archetypes) are 
everywhere within the manifested horizon (akhet). They also can descend 
amd penetrate into sacred images (rekber), be they statues, paintings, 
reliefs, books, tombs, temples, palaces, landscapes or human bodies. 
Therefore Proclus says: 

“Of the intellectual Forms themselves we see images, both in ourselves 
and in sense-objects; the essence of the intelligible, however, completely 
transcends, by reason of its unitary nature, both ourselves and everything 
else, being unknowable in itself. Gods and Intellects it fills with itself; we 
must be content with participating in intellectual Forms through our souls. 
Plato demonstrates this truth when he presents our life as double, having 
both a political and a theoretical aspect (Poé4f272b), and happiness 
similarly as double, and traces the one life back to the patronymic 
supervisions of Zeus, and the other to the order of Kronos and pure 
Intellect. From this it is plain that he refers back our life in its entirety to 
the realm of the intellectual Kings, for one of these defines the beginning, 
and the other the end, of this order of being. Such entities as are beyond 
these he declares to be objects of contemplation for souls that are divinely 
possessed and are being initiated into a mystical vision of these things” (Iv 
Par, YV.931). 

Through the intelligible power of Thouth, language and sacred script 
translaie the primordial archetypes into theurgic symbols and icons. 
Therefore medu neter play a crucial role in the political and cultic 
articulation of reality. They are essential tools of priestly hermeneutics. of 
the anagogic interpretation which reveals the truth (weef) and opens the 
way of ascent. ‘The language itself becomes a sort of commeniary. It 
implies a reading of the “mystical letters” of the book-like universe. using 
a kind of “sacramental interpretation” in which “divine meaning becomes 
manifest in cultic act”, according to f- Assmann.” ‘This both senuoüuc and 


AM 
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liturgical procedure establishes homology between the different levels of 
reality: between heavenly and earthly events, between archetypes and 
images. Such a type of commentary is aimed at keeping eternal truth and 
erder through the salvific knowledge ot names and through 
contemplation of Ideas, that is, the canonized iconographies of netere, 
their perennial attributes and manifested aspects of being. 

The cosmos is not explained in the “naturalistic” fashion, but rather 
interpreted in terms of divine acts. It is equated with the dynamic animal- 
like text which breathes, lives and contains the miraculous powers (bekas) 
of the noetic Forms which are irradiated from the archetypal fullness of 
Atum-Ra. Esoteric knowledge of names, divine masks, and one's true 
identity is crucial for the alchemical transformation of the soul and 
understanding of reality as it is. It includes both knowledge of paradigms 
embodied in mythical precedents of the “first ume” (fep sey) and 
knowledge of the “ontological” rites, because interpretation of reality itself 
is staged as a ritual. Therefore gnosis and praxis are inseparable and a 
necessary means for the continuance of ali divine transformations. He 
who knows one or another particular xeter and acts according to its eidetic 
patterns and energies (as it wearing a mask of this god), becomes a living 
(ankh) image (r4) of this particular xeter, i.e., reveals the primordial noeuc 
identity of an image and its archetype. As F. Schuon pointed out: 

“It is in the nature of man — since he combines the outward with the 
inward — to make use of sensory supports towards the progress of his 
spirit or the equilibrium ot his soul. These supports are either artistic, and 
so symbolistic and aestheuc, or theurgic; in the latter case their fiincton is 
to act as the vehicle of benefic, protective, and sanctifying forces; the two 
types can moreover be combined. ...we say theurgy, and not magic, 
given that the forces that act in this case have their »zzron d'etre and their 
essential source in Bivine Grace and not in human art”.*" 

The meaning of Forms and symbols, deciphered by the priest is salvific 
in many different senses. The hierauc exegesis et names and atuibutes has 
no interest in so-called scientific cause and effect, nor in the reductionist 
and profane logic that explains the cosmogonical process, but rather has 
interest in its spiritual glory and elevating power which works through the 
dramatic myths, liturgies, and symbols imbued with theurgic and 
metaphysical meaning. 


9. Ancient Theories of Ideas 


Egyptian hieroglyphs are the Forms of the things that constitute all 
manifested reality, in tact, manifestation itselt. Therefore at the 
nucrocosmic level hieroglyphic script is regarded as an imitation of divine 
demiurgy. The relation between thing and written sign is similar to that 
between thing and concept in Hellenic philosophy: 
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‘When Ptah conceives of the Ideas of things, he at the same time 
invents the script that Thoth has only to record, in the same way that, 
taking the ferm of the tongue, Thoth utters the thoughts of the heart. 
Thus an onomasucon, a list of words arranged not alphabetically but in 
order retlecting the structure of reality, is described as a catalogue of ‘all 
things that exist: what Ptah created, what Thoth copied down’. Thoth, the 
god of script, only has to tind, not invent, what is inherent in the structure 
of things"?! 

The rise of the so-called “theory of Ideas” in one form or another is an 
inevitable and logical consequence, resulting trom dealing with 
metaphysical problems of @ne and Many, of unity and diversity, of 
leaven and Earth. lt is formulated through searching fer the mediating 
forces and analogies between metaphysical monism and sensible 
pluralism, that ts, a world of infinitely reproduced images. 

In Mesopotamia, the spiritual world, mythologized and empirically 
visualized as an iconic sky-realm of stars, is both separated from the 
sensible earthly realm and closely connected with it both in gencral 
schemes of macrocosmic-microcosmic analogies and in particular 
symbolic networks. The schemes of Heaven-Earth correspondences 
indicate an archetypal set of causative and analogical relations. The tablet 
of the Kassite age (c.1730 B.C.) declares: 

“The vase agubbu is Ninhaburkuddu, queen of incantations... The 
tamarisk is Anu. The palmtree-head is Tammuz. The plant warhtakal is Ea, 
the reed salalu is Ninurta... Silver is the Great Good (moon). Gold is 
Enmeshatra (sun). Copper is Ea. Lead is Ninmah (here a great mother- 
goddess)... The cypress is Adad. Variegated wool is Lamashtu, daughter 
of Anu. The aromatic Zu is Ninurta. The censer is the god Urash. The 
torch is the god Gibil. The pure incense is the god Negun (son of Ninlil, 
consort of Enlil)... The barley grains, the dining table, the pots gape are 
Ninurta-Fa (here gods of potters). The weapon with seven laurel-wood 
heads is the storm, the weapon is Marduk.. "52 

As is clearly indicated in the same text, it is addressed only to the 
initiated: thus, the doctrine of correspondences, symbols, analogies, and 
paradigmatic relations is regarded as an esoteric teaching. According to 
the commentary provided by ). Lindsay, tor the ancient Mcsopotamians, 
everything on carth has its divine exemplar. ‘The archetypal divine aspect 
and the earthly aspect of things are both fused together and separated. He 
Says: 

"Under the extreme intellectualizing pressure at work in Greek 
philosophic circles, the divine was cut away and became the transcendent 
Ideas of Plato". 

The different concepts of elements mediate between monistic and 
pluralistic trends of ancient thought. interposing a few basic 
“paradigmatic” substances between the One and the Many, for instance, 
feur elements, or categories, which elaborated the Mcsepotamian and 
Egyptian image of the four-square universe and that of the pillars 
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(personitied by Shu) of the sky. This is the central metaphysical theme of 
the IIL-E millennium mythologies and ritual practices, accepting that the 
Word (Hu, medu nete), or creative Magic (Heka), should mediate between 
1) a primal state of invisible mixture of all gods and things and 2) a 
manifested plurality of corporeal entities, things, and beings. 

Following cectain Egyptian and Babylonian esoteric traditions (e.g.. 
that of the Heliopolitan priests who emphasized the role of the Ennead in 
the process of creation), Pythagoras interposed numbers between the One 
and Many, establishing the triunity ef the One-Few-Many. According to 
T. McEvilley, Empedocles would transpose this triunity “into his theory 
of elements and Plato would expand it into his theoty of ldeas". T. 
McEvilley also maintains that this doctrine is expressed in many differen 
ways (including the popular theory of the Cosmic Person) and indicates 
the transition from mythology to philosophy.?* So Pythagoras tried to 
investigate the underlying unity of the cosmos and its knowability, a 
possibility of scientific knowledge, called epesteme by Plato, though the 
Pythagorean wisdom is in part cultic and aimed at practical realization of 
one’s hidden divinity. T. McEvilley says: 

“On the one hand, the idea of seeking a manageable number of 
ultimate roots of things expressed a metaphysical desire to appropriate the 
world into a knowable domain by capturing it in a net of structural 
projections. On the other... the materialism with which the concept of 
the elements was imbued linked it to naturalisuc modes of thought and 
invited empirical investigations. The idea of a limited or family-sized 
number of reots of things is a partly demythologized version of the 
Beonze Age cosmology of a few tamiliarly celated gods and goddesses 
who rule and in a sense constitute universe.” 


10. Proclus? Concepuon of Divine Forms and Unities 


In late antiquity, an Idea is regarded as an incorporeal thing which is 
the cause of those things which are similar to it and is the model for the 
existence of sensible things. Since there is a hierarchy ot intellects from 
the divine intellects (¢heros noes) to the cosmic intellect (sows tou kosmon), 
participated by the World-Soul, and to ordinary thinking intellects (noemi 
noes), Ideas, as real and objective entities, cannot be regarded simply as 
thoughts of individual human minds. Instead, they are xoemafa of the 
divine Intellect, or Being. ‘Uheretore they subsist by their own noetic 
existence in the realm of Being. Although their effects are found in the 
sensible world of bodies. by themselves they are immaterial (usomaror), 
sumple (/aplous), eternal — (edo). unchangeable (ametahletos), and 
wanscendent (exenmesos). 

According to the Neoplatonic perspective. the so-called “universals” 
thar Acistotle sets against Plato's Ideas either refer to the “inimanent 
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universal" or to the secondary abstraction made by the human mind after 
it has experienced those immanent forms already placed in sensibles by 
the Demiurge in the process of pmodos. However, the pre-existent forms 
(eéde) of all characteristics that actually exist in the sensible world are a 
priori contained (as the noetic "sparks" and “traces”) in human minds and, 
i£ they are hidden, they must be recollected through spiritual exercises, 
askesis and dialectic. Proclus says: 

“In sum, then, the idea in the truest sense is an incorporeal cause, 
transcending its participants, a motionless Being, exclusively and really a 
model, intelligible to souls through images, and intelligizing causally the 
existents modelled upon it. So that from all these problems we have 
lerceted out the single definition of an Idea in the true sense. 

“TI, then, any wish to attack the concept of Ideas, let them attack this 
definition, and not assume them to be either corporeal images (phantasiat) 
of their own minds, or coordinate with the things of this realm, or devoid 
of being, or correspondent with our conceptions, or let them produce 
some other sophistic definitions such as these, and then fabricate their 
arguments on that basis; but let them bear in mind that Parmenides 
declared the Ideas to be gods, and that they subsist in God, as the Oracle 
also declares (f1.37 DP): 

“The Intellect of the Father whirred, conceiving with his unweatying 
will Ideas of every form’. 

“For the ‘fount of the Ideas’ is God, and the God in whom it is 
contained is the Demiurgic Intellect: and if it is the primal idea, then it is 
io this that the above definition, assembled trom the problems posed by 
Parmenides, pertains” (I7 Par. [V.934-935). 

Proclus speaks of a complete intermixtuce of the ideas which, as a 
single whole, constitutes a harmony (s#mpnoia) in the unpacticipated divine 
Intellect, according to the metaphysical principle that “everything is in 
everything but in a manner appropriate to each" (panta en pasin, all’ oikeios 
e" bekastet). This principle. originally attributed to Anaxagoras’ theory of 
mixture, by extension may be applied to all manifested reality, functioning 
as the main method for hermeneutical exegesis and analysis. [t faithfully 
cetlects the world of Egyptian gods, symbolically summarized by the great 
Ennead. All aefem are regarded as manifestations (aw), faces, or 
hypostases, of one another, thus constituting countless iconographical 
combinations, but ultimately deriving from the single Principle, the single 
God, who reveals himself in millions of forms. However, in such an 
intelligible compound as Amun-Ra, Ra is not viewed as being lost in 
Amun, but remains himself just as much as Amun does and both of them 
can again be manifested separately or appear in other metaphvsical 
combinations, + 

Although the power of each eidos and each peser extends everywhere, in 
themselves they are nowhere. Not all things participate in them alike. L. 
Rosan explains the reason why the eternal world is only imperfecdy 
reflected within ume: the departure of characteristics trom Ideas is 
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perfect, but the return of things to ideas is imperfect. This is what 
“distinguishes one thing from another, namely, the degree to wbich it 
returns to its causes".?5 

Proclus speaks of descending chains that appear as Forms preceed 
through successive downward steps, arguing that the series start from 
“Man Himself", then, comes to a “heavenly man”, then a “fiery mao", an 
“airy man”, a “watery man”, and last of all — an “earthly man”. The whole 
series depends upon the intelligible henad called “Man Himself?” (In Parm. 
(1[.812). Proclus says: 

“Thus from the paradigm of the soul of Helios the divine soul of the 
sun first proceeds and, after it, all the angelic souls in this train, then the 
souls of daimons associated with the sun, and lastly the particular souls in 
this procession. All of them are generated on the model of a single Idea, 
and so exist as orderly arrays of parts to wholes and of tollowers to 
leaders, while the one intelligent cause furnishes unity and continuity to 
their procession. Similarly, the paradigm of the soul of Selene first 
generates the divine soul belonging to the moon, then the angelic, the 
daimonic, and the participated souls; and the intellectual monad contains 
the whole number of them” (Ja Par. IH.818). 

The action of Ideas upon things or rather their participation in 
intellectual [deas may be likened 

[) to reflections in a mirror, when receptive matter, holding itself 
betore the Demiurge and the artifice of his Nous, is tilled with Ideas from 
him; 

2) to imprints made by a seal upon wax (for the seal, esyphasir, meaning 
the Idea which leaves a trace of itself), but this impression is not the same 
as the seal that made it, just as the enmattered species is not identical with 
the divine and immaterial Idea; 

3) to the images (eskones) made by the art of painting or sculpture, 
because "it is by divine craftsmanship that things here are shaped into a 
likeness of the divine Ideas, and this is why the whole sensible cosmos is 
called a likeness (e4o) of the intelligible” (Iu Parm. [V.84@; cf. Ti.92c). 

Proclus regards this analogy based on the principle of similarity 
(heroiosis) as superior to the former kinds. 

Since everything in the huge meta-structure of the universe is in some 
way (either as a cause, by existence, or as an image) mirrored in everything 
else, unity is present even to a material thing, but in a fashion proper to it, 
being not of tlie same rank as an intellipble unity itself. The universal set 
of unity, interweaving every portion of manifested reality with every other 
portion, is constituted of henads (Pezade). ^ The unparticipated 
independent henads, standing closer to the One in the hierarchy of 
causation, are themselves called theo: while participated henads are sxbola 
and swuthemata — the supernatural theurgic symbols and tokens able to 
elevate the soul to the level of wanscendent union (ero). 

If any description of manifested reality, understood as theophany, 
involves a description of henads, i.e., of the transcendent gods and their 
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ineffable symbols extended through all levels of being, then rational 
philosophical and mythological descriptions coincide. For example, the 
theology of the Chaldean Oracles already identified the Chaldean entities 
ivnges (ages. maintained as the “thoughts of the Father") with Platonic 
Idcas. The iynges, that is the living mythical beings playing the role ot the 
Forms, are regarded as purveyors ot unity. They produce a multitude of 
offspring and then swallow them up and integrate them into true noetic 
synthesis. 

` The intelligible iynges drive the soul upwards and, along with the so- 
called “maintainers” (likened to the elevating rays of the visible sun) and 
teletarchs (who are initiators and guides at all stages of the soul’s striving 
towards noetic union), they personify divine grace at all levels of being. 
The theurgic instrument used by the Chaldean Platonists and also called 
ivns (ux. pl. Menges) consists of a cone which begins in unity and becomes 
plurality through a vertiginous multiplication of ttself.>? 

The hierarchy of unities is the hierarchy of the traditional gods, their 
names and attributes. Therefore the divine characters penetrate even to 
the last terms of the participant series: the henad communicates even to 
the body an echo of its own quality. In this way the body (sama) becomes 
not only ensouled and intellective (empsachon kai nocren), but also divine 
(theion). According to Proclus: 

“All divine bodies (soma theion) are such through the mediation of a 
divinized soul, all divine souls through a divine intelligence, and all divine 
intelligences by participation in a divine henad: the henad is immediate 
deity (uufothen. theos), the intelligence most divine (sous thetofaton), the soul 
divine (pszhe theta), the body deiform." (soma theoeides: ET 129). 
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BEING IN ANCIENT EGYPTIAN 
ANB NEOPLATONIC THOUGHT 


1. From Eidology to the Metaphysics of Being and Beyond Being 


The entire scope of Neoplatonic ontology cannot be explained by a 
simple division between Being and Becoming. Instead it requires us to 
face a number of noetic principles, arranged “inside” or “outside” the 
incllable One, and to deal with their manifestations or prolongations at 
different levels of reality. In this particular context, even the term 
"ontology" may be misleading, since it is too closely bound to modern 
philosophical concepts and hermeneutical patterns. 

As Denis O’Brien pointed out when discussing non-being in 
Parmenides, Plato and Plotinus: 

“There is almost nothing io the history of Greek philosophy which 
can be taken as a matter of course"! 

This observation is to a much greater extent true when we turn to 
ancient Egyptian thought, because one cannot simply dismiss the 
prevailing views of the ancient Hellenic philosophers attesting the 
Egyptian roots of their philosophy.? The language of myths, sacred rites 
and theurgic symbols operates at a different level to that of rational 
philosophical discourse. However, the hermeneutical attitude of 
Damascius, in his attempt to read Neoplatonic metaphysics into ancient 
Egyptian cosmogonical accounts (De Prznapizs 1.316.20-1.324.15), is not to 
be regarded as altogether groundless. [t makes perfect sense because, in 
some respects at least, it represents the initial stock from which much of 
the later metaphysical themes and categories are derived directly or 
indirectly. 

We will now tty to oudine the Neoplatonic and ancient Egyptian 
theory ef being in general and to show that there are some undeniable 
parallels and analogies which, putting aside the morbid question of 
historical influences, deserve careful attention. Let us turn, at first, to 
Neoplaionic ontology. 

Most Western scholars are quite comfortable with the dogmatic 
assertion that by establishing the First Principle which is both beyond 
Being and Intellect, Plotinus turned so-called Middie Platonism into 
something rather like “Neoplatonism”. To those who are obsessed by 
one-sided positivist classifications and try to force their own ideological 
premises into the ferm of a sort of orthodox history of philosophy, this 
Neoplatonism (especially in its Postlamblichean developments) seems to 
be no more than a regrettable deviation from sound “classical” rationalism 
and an inexcusable [all into the sin of ritualism and superstition. 

Now it becomes clear that late Hellenic Neoplatonism is far trom so- 
called irrationalism, as it is understood by arrogant modern scholars. Even 
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theucgy, instead of being regarded as a corruption of rational philosophy, 
is to be understood as the culmination of philosophy and a return to its 
divine origins. 

According to L. M. de Rijk, rethinking the notion of transcendence 
and immanence within the Platonic tradition involved the gradual 
transition from a metaphysics of Forms to a metaphysics of Being (or 
ontology in the strict sense) and then to a metaphysics of the One (or 
henology) lie argues that such developments were initiated by Plato 
himselt, chough the final step of putting one Principle beyond Being was 
taken by Plotinus.5 However, leaving aside the quesuon of whether Plato's 
theory ot Forms actually presupposes the entire transcendent domain of 
perfect Being and perfect Good, which is epekeina tes ousias, we can raise 
the following question: 

Is this gradual transition from a metaphysics of Forms to the 
Neoplatonic One only a change of emphasis within the inner semantic 
body of Platonism, or does it mark a sudden discovery made by Plotinus - 
a universal discovery with enormous consequences, namely, that the 
ultimate Principle is beyond both Being and Intellect? 

If one is not an irremediable modern nominalist of the worst kind, 
there is sufficient reason to think that the ineffable Principle, the One 
beyond Being, is not an "invention", made by Plotinus or by certain 
anonymous Neopythagoreans, initiates of the oral esoteric tradiuon, be it 
a real chain of transmission or a regrettable fiction, as most modern 
scholars prefer to believe. The Egyptian Father of the gods, symbolized by 
the primordial Waters, is an exact mythological equivalent of the 
Neoplatonic One. The same could be satd regarding the transcendent and 
invisible aspect of the Theban Amun. At the very least, if one were brave 
enough to accept the metaphysical premises of philosophia pervunis ot any 
type, one would be able to find similar doctrines almost anywhere from 
Pharaonic Egypt to Vedic India. 

It is fairly evident that every ancient metaphysical system was directed 
at unchanging and eternal principles, or inetfable sources, and approached 
ontology by establishing what is fundamental and primacy in reality and on 
which all things depend. 


2. Hierarchy of Priority and l'osteriority 


As Werner Beierwaltes pointed out, the Neoplatonists make a clear 
distinction between Being and the being of an entity, which is always a 
particular something. Despite various fermulations and divergent 
attitudes, this means that the One itself as the supra-essential (not existing 
in particularity) is different from Being in tbe first and true sense, ie.. 
[ntellect.4 
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Being proper is related to the second hypostasis of Plotinus and is the 
intelligible summit of kosmos noetos which emerges from the ineffable Gne, 
understood as the dwmamie panton. Though, according to Dominic J. 
Q Meara. the expressions “hierarchy” and "chain of being" are too vague 
and too open to anachronism to be useful in approaching the philosophy 
of Plotinus? it is not necessary to substitute for them the priority 
terminology formulated by Plato and Aristotle and used by Plotinus in 
articulating the structure of reality, because the meaning remains the same. 

Priority may be understood as a logical priority, or priority bv nature, 
and being which involves a hierarchy of perfection, knowledge, value, 
purity and simplicity. What is prior is more simple, more closely resembles 
the supreme unity which is the most sitnple Principle. The posterior is 
contained in the prior and the prior is contained in the posterior, being its 
consututive presence (since every level of creation is a result of 
contemplation) and, at the same time, transcending it. Therefore the prior 
is not only in the posterior, but also independent of it (Enn. III.8.9.1-10). 
Thus the hierarchy includes different levels of transcendence and 
immanence and their coordinated relations according to the metaphysical 
pattem of abiding, proceeding and returning. 

Within the hierarchy of manifested reality, the distinction is made 
between noetic Being (being-infinitive, fo einai) and determinate being 
(being — participle, 4 oz). This distinction, found in the anonymous 
Commentary on the Parmenides, attributed to Porphyry by Pierre Hadot, is a 
source of the scholastic distinction between essence and existence, 
ascribed to the Persian Peripatetic Ibn Sina. The late Neoplatonic 
distinction between byparxis and oxsta, that is between 1) pre-existence, 
puce noetic Being in its simplicity, and 2) substance as the determinative 
subject taken with its accidents, made by Proclus and Damascius, follows 
the same pattern of thought 

Since all determined being must be lirnited by its proper form, the first 
Principle of all determination (peras) in the realm of being, the Gne, is 
beyond any description. Everything has some form of being, from the 
noetic eroza to the minimal existence or nonbeing of matter which 
possesses no attributive being of any formal kind. As Kevin Corrigan 
rightly observes, by comparison with the intelligible world, “the being"ot 


matter, and of bodies founded upon it, is “the being of things which do 
not exist" (Ean, 111.6.6.31-32).- 


3. Indivisible and Divisible Being 


Neoplatonic ontological terms can cause much contusion. As a rule, 
Plounus uses the infinitive of the verb “to be” with the neuter articic, to 
eral, to denote “the being" which can be attribuied to anything.” But the 


E 
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neuter participial from the verb “to be”, fo on, and the plural, za onta (an 
equivalent of fa pragmata, the Procline term fer the things or noetic 
realities) refers to: 

1) the noewc Being as such and all those real beings, intellects, or 
lights, which constitute Nous and are the contents of kosmos noelos, 

2) being, as a category among the all-pervading greatest kinds (megista 
gene), adapted from Plato's Sophis. 

The greatest kinds are as fellows: Being, Rest, Morion, identity, 
Dilference. These “Platonic” categories, however, may be easily deduced 
trom different ancient cosmogonies, including the Orphic myths and their 
Egypuan prototypes. For Plotinus, they mean different faces of the eternal 
life of Nous. As regards the arrangement of the entire noetic cosmos into 
the order of Being, Life, Intelligence, Being represents the stage mone 
abiding, Life — prvedos (proceeding), and Intelligence ~ epistrophe (reversion) 
within the boundaries of the second hypostasis. 

The term ousia, usually translated as substance, essence, or entity, may 
be equated to the expression ho est? — "what it is". [t indicates both the 
simple noetic substances and composite physical substances of separate 
individuals. Aristotle calls both form and matter, as well as their 
composite, by the same term, oxsża, and recognises the noetic omsia also. 
According to Plotinus, all these ow are not equally substances (Ean. 
VI.1.2. 812). He insists that the term o#séa is not employed in the same 
sense in all these cases. Therefere different substances must belong to 
different genera. Dexipus fermulates this ontological problem as fellows: 
if there are two ouai one noetic, the other sensible, how can they be 
related to a single genus? (Jv Cuteg.40.14f). Trying to solve this problem, 
Dexipus asserts: 

"Plotinus in fact posits oss as a genus unique among noetic realities 
because it procures being tor incorporeal femms universally and gives 
being to all the forms which are sensible and blended with matter. [f that 
is so, the principle of ousia extends across all things, taking successively the 
first, second, and third rank insofar as it gives being to one primarily and 
to others in another manner. This is why, if everything leads to this 
principle of ousia (since everything is suspended from it) Aristoile's 
description of oxsia can also provide a glimpse of the frst principle of 
austa, trom which the ousia has fallen to its lowest degree" (In Ca/eg.40.28- 
41.3). 

- Accordinglyshe single principle must be understood as noctic oxsia. 1n 
Plotinus’ own words: 

“Noetic oua in this case would be ousia in a primary sense, the other in 
a derivative and lesser sense" (Ern. V1.1.3.3-5). 

As Pierre Hadot pointed out. Plotinus admitted that the noetic osia is 
a principle, because it is esta in itself: it grounds being, because it is the 
supreme idea of wnusia. a genus in the Platonic sense, that is, an intelligible 
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reality which exists in and for itself.’ Such is the primordial essence or 
substance of all lower manifestations. heretore Plotinus equates 
indivisible o4t& with noetic reality as such, which may be imagined as the 
fixed centre of a circle whence the rays of the derived being proceed. 
Hence, the divisible oz;z? is related to sensible forms, or the moving 
periphery of a circle. The intermediate asta, which the Demiurge made by 
blending the indivisible ovsza and the ousia which becomes divisible in the 
body, is the owsia of the soul (Enn. IV.2.1.29tf). [t resembles the 
descending and ascending ray, or the isthmus between noetic being and 
material non-existence. 

in the primary and fundamental sense, Being is not sensible, but noetic 
or raher divine reality in which sensible instances participate and from 
which they derive their existence. The hierarchy of ou» resembles the 
hierarchies depicted in the ancient cosmogonies and creation myths, based 
on the chain of priority and posteriority and on sacred genealogies 
regarded as family stories. To turn the actors of the cosmogonical ritual, 
be they gods, daimons, or miraculous forces, into mental categories means 
to separate the living flesh from the dead bones and present the purified 
bones as the logical structure of being. This translation is a painful 
hermeneutical procedure which, at the dawn of Hellenic philosophy, or 
rather of rational and emancipated philosophical discourse, was a purely 
esoteric undertaking supported by dreams of power. 

According to Plounus, the principle of oziza extends through all things 
and constitutes the degrees of being in the continuous process ot 
irradiation and creative contemplation, which means the chain of 
participation and inevitable degradation from the noetic to the sensible 
realm. .\ll degrees (rexei) of manitested reality have their origin and end in 
the noetic principle of easia 

The whole metastructure may also be understood in terms of 
archetypes and their images. The euter energeia is an eido/ey ot the inner 
acüvity — therefore the relationship of an archetype and its image is 
connected with the notion of energeia. Even soul must serve as matter in 
relajon to Nez; which enforms and enlightens it, and a human being of 
this lower corporeal world is the energeia tes psuches. not the ousza in its real 
noetic sense, because the sensible aa/bropos (in contrast to archetypal man, 
placed in the noetic cosmos) is an image of higher noetic ow and 
energeia." The spiritual ascent to first principles is also described in 
ontological terms. 


4. The One as Foundation of Being 
Elapards is another important ontological term which causes a 


permanent headache to those who try to render it into modern languages. 
lamblichus distinguished between an entity’s os and its paris 
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Damascius explained baparxzs as a composite word made trom po and 
archern, Accordingly, huparxis signities the first principle of every 
hupostasis - being the primal ontological toundation for the structure of 
manifested reality as a whole and tor each part. In the sense of the 
simplicity anterior to all things, byparxts may be equated to the One itself 
which is the cause of every ous but is not itself ousia. | 

Therefore huparxis is pre-existence or the pure and unconditioned 
noeuc foundation of Being. rendered by Francesco Romano as natura 
profenda. natura essengiale, instead of esistenga (existence). |-lowever, the 
ineffable One in itself must transcend Aaperaes understood as meaning 
singular natures rather than abstract ones, though (in sharp contrast to 
modern opinion) first principles and noetic realities are more concrete 
than their lower manifestations. 

The One, or the Good, as the Foremost Principle (prutiste arche) is the 
cause of theophany down to the lowest level of biparas. Thus the 
primordial and all subsequent procession is the transmission (»etadoszr) of 
Oneness by means of radiation from above (Aafalampsis). According to 
Proclus: 

“All that subsists in any fashion has its being either in its cause. as an 
Originative potency (at aifian estin archocidos); or as a substantial predicate 
(kath buparxtn), or by participation, after the manner of an image” (kata 
methexin etkonikos: ET 65 Dodds). 

In many cases, the term ossia is used by Proclus as equivalent to 
buparsas, because huparxis differs trom oasia only on the level of the One. 
Being is the universal attribute of all that is and, on its own level, Being is 
the cause of all that is.* The super-abundance of divine power which 
appears as an immanent irradiation (e//ampsts) is acuve through all levels of 
existence. It keeps the unity (Penosz)) of being through the noetic and 
sensible cosmos as the constitutive agent of everything’s /wparxzr. 

When located above the level of Being, this principle of all theophanies 
and ontological processions is regarded as apfeia, the Unlimited and 
transcendent Infinity, in certain respects equivalent to the Egypuan god 
Shu before his entering into Being, whereas the power below that level is 
called goe, noetic Life, or Shu manifested as the noetic Space and Light. 
Since the One, or the Good. is dunais panton in the highest and inetfable 
sense. its causation gives rise to all subsequent Aapostasets which are 
dynameis of any particular level of being along with their participants. 

The noetic este is inferior to Oneness: therefore the One presumably 
has bupanas. but is buperouston. beyond Being. What appears below the One 
is a mixture of peras and aperia, and the first level of mixtures constitutes 
the domain of real beings (fa onta). 

lamblichus situated hea on, the One Being of Plato's Purwenides. at the 
summit of the noetic realm. This Monad of Being, or the ontos ousta, 
directly participates in the Onc itself. In this sense the One Being is 
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identical with the 4oefoz. However, the problem is as follows: What kind of 
being, if any, does the First Principle have? Though the One Being, which 
is called the Unified, zo heramenor, by Damascius, is closer to the One than 
to Being, nevertheless it constitutes the first and the highest level of 
Being. One can wonder whether this search tor logical and semantic 
precision is simply a bermeneutical attempt to establish the scope of the 
second hypothesis of Plato's Parmenides, or is it based on the profeund 
anxiety of the human mind when facing its own fatal limits and its inability 
to solve the metaphysical puzzle on the level of discursive thought? 

Damascius understands this very well in his radical question which 
runs as lollows: 

“Either procession is from that which exists, in which case, how could 
what already exists previously [be able to] proceed? Or else procession 
comes from something that doesn't exist, yet what kind of being could 
come from something that doesn't exist? Something actual cannot come 
trom something potential, since the former is supetior to the latter, while 
the effect is always inferior to the cause (De princip. £.226.11-16). 

When rational philosophical discourse faces the threshold of the 
Ineffable, which surpasses any attempt of reason to draw a consistent 
“mechanical” picture of first principles and their relations, sheer 
paradoxes are unavoidable. The rationalisuc approach insists that one 
point (or instance, entity, category) must necessarily touch another point; 
otherwise the imagined gap seems to be unsurpassable. One “hand” must 
touch another “hand” in order to pass some “parcel of reality" or the 
impulse of power, as in the well known children's game. The mythical 
cosmogonies do exactly the same, but instead of abstract terms and 
categories they have divine names or attracwve dramatis personae. tathers 
and mothers, brothers and sisters, lovers, traitors and gangs. 


5. Incomprehensible Divine Unites 


What place ts allotted to the gods in the Neoplatonic cosmogonical 
scheme which may differ in detail while preserving essentially the same 
metastructure? Like the Egyptian efe, the gods in Neoplatonic 
philosophy constitute and occupy different levels of reality, being in 
certain respects this reality itself. Therefore Proclus clearly asserts: 

“Every god is a self-complete henad or unit, and every selfcomplete 
henad is a god" (ET 113). 

"Every god is above Being (hafvronsio), above Life (Auperzoos), and 
above Intelligence” (Ampernons: ET 115). 

“Every god is pariicipable, except the One” (ET 116) 

“Every god is a measure of things existent” (ET 117) 
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“All that is divine has a Awparxr which is goodness, a power (dunami) 
which has the character of unity, and a mode of knowledge which is secret 
and incomprehensible to all secondary beings alike" (ET 121). 

"The procession of all things existent and all cosmic orders ot 
existence extends as far as do the orders of gods" (ET 144). 

According to Damascius, lamblichus was the first among the Platonic 
philosophers to assert that all gods insofar as gods are beyond being and 
substance. They are no less than self-subsistent /upurxeis that transcend 
the noetc ovsta.!? In short, the [amblichean gods are the participated 
henads. as Syrianus and Proclus would say. 

This atutude is rejected by those contemporary scholacs who have 
argued that the gods lamblichus related to the first hypothesis of Plato's 
Parmenides ate not transcendent unities, or henads, in the Procline sense, 
but rather tbe noetic gods. This philosophical riddle and other similar 
problems are not as important as they appear to the pedantic minds of 
those who struggle with “the notorious difficulties” such as where exactly 
to position the henads of lwunblichus and Proclus: beyond the noetic 
realm or among the intelligibles, beyond the categories of peras and aperia 
or at the same level? Truly speaking, they are "nowhere" as well as 
“everywhere”. We can specify even different types of henads, but we 
cannot say what they are, it they “are” at all, and where they are, except in 
the imagined metaphysical “icon” which may serve as a means of 
contemplation and anagoge in the same sense as a Tantric or Buddhist 
4payd. 

Let us now turn to the assertion of Damascius who says as fellows: 

"Almost all philosophers befere lamblicbus considered that there is 
only one God beyond being, whereas all other gods ate substantial beings 
(oustodeis), but divinized through illuminations (e/fampsers) trom the One. 
According to them the multitude of supec-substantial henads are not selt- 
subsistent hypostases (uw/ofelets hupostasets), but illuminations from the only 
God and deifications given unto the various substances" (De prinap. 
111.64.7.14). 

The henads "grow up" from the One through different additions 
(prostbereis) to the One. These "additions", in certain respects parallel to 
the Divine Names of Islamic Sufi theology. muliiply them as both the 
transcendent and immanent ground-set of the entire manifested reality. 
This reality possesses all ditferent ontologica? attributes which ultimately 
derive their existence from the divine source. However, the negative 
deductions of the first hypothesis of Plato’s Parmentdes may be applied to 
the gods, or henads, considered as pure unities without any discernible 
character, i.e., incomprehensible ro all secondary beings. 

Any god as such, be he noetic, noctic-noeric. noeric, hypercosmic or 
encosmic, insofar as he is benas and theos, he is not many, not similac. not 
idenucal, not different and so on.!* In other words, all negations of the 
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first hypothesis of Parzenides can be applied to the henads as unities that 
are above Being. But tbe noetic Being may be many, similar, identical, 
different and so on, as the second hypothesis of Parwrenides implies. 

However, if the henads originate through additions, they appear to be 
somewhat closer to the level of Being, or rather the One Being, and thus 
belong to the second hypothesis of Plato's Parmenides. As Proclus himself 
pointed out, all the henads coexist with being, therefere each god “is”, 
though the One itself is beyond Being (J# Pars.499.78). For this reason C. 
Steel raises the legitimate question: 

“But do not all divine henads as ««/ote/ez: hupostasets subsist beyond 
being. even if they are distinguished by different characters that can only 
be described on the level of the second hypothesis"?! 

Arguing that the gods are Awbemwuse like the One itself, Proclus, 
however, mentions that the gods are participated and this feature 
establishes the only difference between the One and the henads. The 
henads as bøperoustos cannot be participated in Being, but they themselves 
are participated by essence and that which is, i.e., by real beings (de hupo 
onstas kat tou ontos).'® Therefere the gods are the participated henads able 
to bind all things to themselves thus “connecting through themselves all 
that comes after them with the @ne which transcends all equally" (Theol. 
Plat. 11.4.17.19-12). 

The mysterious irradiation. from the One constitutes the different 
levels of existence: those which stand close to the super-abandant centre 
and those which are far removed from it (although the distance is not 
spatial or temporal, but rather ontological and epistemological, regarded as 
a veil of ignorance which conceals the real divine identity of things) and 
resemble reflections, copies, or shadows of their intelligible models. The 
realm of rcal beings (/a onta) is a mixture of peras and apemya, two 
transcendent metaphysical principles. This domain of real beings is 
interpreted as the first level of noetic Being, followed by noetic Lite and 
Intellect. The intelligible triad of Being-Life-Intellect determines the inner 
structure and order within the diacosm of Being. 

Every level of the noetic domain has a similar miadic structure which 
emphasizes one or another element of the triad, and such triads are 
multiplied in the course of irradiation. The triadic structure of all noeac 
entities mirrors the primal triad of Limit (peras), Unlimited (aperron) and 
Mixture (mz&/er). The entire manifestation is ordered by descending chain 
of triads arranged according te the triadic structure of abiding (sone), 
procession (podes) and reversion (epistrophe). 

Below Intellect proper. equated to the Demiurge of Times at the 
noeric (or thinking intellectual) level. we find the level of Soul. lt contains: 
D the Soul which transcends the corporeal cosmos entirely; 2) the World- 
Soul, and 3) particular souls. i.e., a) the imsnanent souls of the fixed stars 
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and planets, and b) the souls of “the gods below the Moon" (Procl. In 
Tim.255.10) to which category human souls also belong. . 

The next two levels are that of Nature (pusi), understood as an 
immanent but incorporeal seminal power which gives birth to the material 
world, and that of Body (soma), the material world itself which is an 
appearance, or shadow, deprived of all productive ability of its own.!? 


6. [mages of Divine Light 


The whole metastructure of being is regarded as an incorporeal as well 
as corporeal agaéma, a divine Statue, which is intelligent, alive, and existent. 
According to Proclus, the henad communicates even to the body an echo 
of its own quality: in this way the body becomes not only animate and 
intellective but also divine. 

This divine metastructure is governed by the transcendent light that 
stems trom the Good and is a unilying force. Or rather the manifested 
reality “is” the transcendent light itself, veiled by the multiplicity of forms, 
beings, images and reflections. To put it in terms of Neoplatonic analogy, 
just as sensible things are made sun-like by the light of the visible Sun, so 
the noetic realities are made god-like by the invisible hypernoetic Sun 
which is fo agathon. Following the example of Plato, the Neoplatouists used 
the language of “participation” (mefexts) and “imitation” (mimesis) to 
describe the dependance of image on its original. As A. H. Armstrong 
remarked regarding the doctrine of matter, held by Syrianus and Proclus: 

“This ultimate invisible and formless mirror is no longer only a dark 
negativity which has to be there if the self-diffusion of the Good which is 
its diffraction in images is to reach its turthest possible limit, and is that 
ulumate limit. In being this, fer the Athenians it is the ultimate 
manifestation of the Dyad or .-ipevron, the Infinite, one of the two first 
principles of all reality proceeding trom the One or Good, and by all 
Pythagorean and Platonic tradition the feminine one, coupled with the 
masculine Peras, the principle of limit and form. ... But this Infinite is also 
the theophany of that in the ineffable First which makes it impossible to 
think or image it. She presents through all the levels of mirroring the 
symbol of the escape of God, of that which makes it ultimately impossible 
to organize the Good. So at the bottom of the cosmos of mirrors as well 
as at the top the image of mirroring breaks, as all concepts and images 
break”. 

For Proclus, to speak about transcendent Light and to speak about the 
One (fo fen) is the same. The noetic light shines terth from the One as 
does the Egyptian Atum-Ra who enters into Being trom the ineffable 
waters of Nun. The One holds together all noetic entities, the intelligible 
gods and intellects, thus making them one. This is the divine unity in 
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diversity, since light and divinity have the same function. If light stems 
(rom the One (who is the Father ot all eters. according to the Egyptians), 
the gods likewise appear with it. The light unifies the noetic entities 
making them similar to the Good and constituting their real being through 
participation in light which is the same as participation in divinity of the 
Linspeakable One. This is the mystery of divine self-disclosure, the 
traditional symbolical accounts of which were either received as an 
“ilununation from the gods themselves", or inherited by the 
Neoplatonists from the sacred wisdom of ancient civilizations. 


7. The One and Many according to Egyptians 


Wbcn we turn to the ancient Egyptian conception of reality, we 
encounter considerable difficulties, because Egyptian mythical images, 
tcons. and symhols cannot be regarded simply as equivalents of Greek 
ontological terms. The Egyptian universe is composed not of things or 
abstrac! categories, but of beings, i.e., of distinct archetypal masks and 
personalities that may be visualized, contemplated and interpreted in many 
ditlerent ways. ‘Chey constitute various ontological levels of being. 

Since the Egyptian universe consists of living beings, the noetic 
crcation, manifestation and cosmic existence are not to be viewed as the 
product of impersonal forces, dead elements and abstract categories, but 
as a rich tabric woven by eternal divine thoughts and actions similar to the 
hieramc rites. [n addition, the Egyptian accounts of creation cannot be 
reduced to a single dogmatic description, though all different perspectives 
reveal a metaphysical structure which is remarkably consistent. 

James P. Allen is wrong in his assertion that “material causality seems 
to have been the first as well as the central focus” of the Egyptian 
cosmogonical accounts.?! This is a strong prejudice current from the aime 
oí Sallusüus and dear to those modem Egyptologists who are 
uncomfortable with metaphysics and symbolism of any kind. But as 
lamblichus pointed out, far trom considering everything to be of a 
physical nature the Egypuans did place pure divine intelligence above 
nature (Autharon fe noun buper ton kosmon protitbeasi: De myster.267.4) and 
made a clear distinction between psychical and noetic life on the one hand 
and physical nature on the other. This distinction was made on a 
macrocosmuc as well as a microcosmic level. We should agree with E. 
Iversen who argued that Iamblichus' translation of the concepts of the 
Shabaka text (which contains the so-called Memphite theology) into 
philosophical terms is remarkably correct? His statement that the 
l:gypuans did not consider everything to be of a physical nature is 
contirned by the number of ancient texts which emphasize the 
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importance of divine Intelligence and assert the First Principle which is 
beyond Being. 

The basic distinction between noetic and sensible existence as well as 
that between noetic and hypernoetic levels of reality underlies the entire 
metaphysical doctrine of the Egyptians and presupposes a corresponding 
distinction between different kinds of gods and between different 
theophanies. The ineffable first Principle, the supreme Father of the gods, 
is the Sole and Only One, unborn and self-created. But divine 
manifestations, to put it into Hellenic terms, may be henadic, noetic, 
psychic and physical, though the Egyptian theological discourse employed 
bodily language to describe both corporeal and incorporeal beings. 

Egyptian priests, or “servants of God”, envisaged reality as a 
henocentric cosmological structure constituted by multiple and dynamic 
divine forces and regarded as the cultic body of the Demiurge, the all- 
embracing solar Intellect. The ineffable dens invisibilis is the ultimate fount 
of divinity, comprising on the noeac level all other gods which are 
consubstantal with him and viewed as organs and parts of his immaterial 
body. The intelligible cosmos is prefigured in the depths of the dark 
primordial Waters (Nun), and the process of noetic manifestation is 
performed through the Monad differentiated into male and female 
principles (Shu and Tefnut). Then the second God turns intelligible into 
sensible creation. 

In different cosmogonical accounts, all these principles may be called 
by different names. For instance, in Memphite theology the second God is 
described as Atum - the All, i.e., the noetic and archetypal péroma, but not 
“the sensible cosmos reflecting the body of the creator, in which at the 
same time he functioned as heart and tongue", as E. Iversen supposes.” 
As the noetic archetype of the hearts and tongues of all living creatures, he 
himself cannot be sensible in the modern sense of this word. 

Both the noetic and sensible universe, and the Osirian realm between 
them, depend on the transcendent light of the Brst Principle. Sometimes 
we are unable to draw a clear demarcation between these levels, because 
noetic, psychic and sensible creations are equally dependent on the 
constant influx of the life-giving force, namely, the breath of life (su en 
ankh: swh n nb) which flows from the first Principle and is immanent in all 
things. This breath, “who gives air to the throat in his name of Amon”, is 
called the prexma of Zeus or Amon by Plutarch (De [vide 36.365 d ). 

Usually Nun is considered as a source from which solar Being, Life, 
and Intellect appear, but in the Memphite theology Nun is regarded as a 
member of tbe hidden Ogdoad. that is, the eight principles which rest 
beyond Being and constitute the pre-archetypal inner articulation of the 
deus invisibilis, regarded as Ptah-Nun. At the noeuc level, he reveals itself as 
tbe Creator, or the supreme Craftsman. an exact equivalent of the Platonic 
Demiurge in its functional and etymological respect. In this particular 
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sense. Ptah is the second God, dilterent from his own higher hypostasis 
which is epe&eina fes ousias, 1.e., the unspeakable unity of Nun and Naunet, 
the father and mother of Atum. As the second God, Ptah is Atum, the 
entire noetic cosmos called into existence by the divine Word (wredu neter: 
sud nt?) of Ptah. The sensible cosmos as the material body of the Creator, 
animated (like a hieratic statue) by various divine lorces (sekhemu: 
dunamets), is whe corporeal image (/" eikon) ot the celestial and 
hypercelestial realm. Therefore the sensible Egypt is a visible cultic body 
of the gods. 

The gods themselves in their sensible forms of appearance are 
differentiated in nature and eidos according to established sacred 
iconography. But essentially they are rays of the transcendent divine light 
which passes through ditterent ontological prisms and keeps the higher 
unity of all manifested multiplicity. Theretore there are different grades 
and orders (/axvis) of the gods. Some of them are regarded as “unborn” 
and thus closer to the One, while subsequent generations are regarded as 
“horn”. 

The highest class of meferw are the gods of various Ogdoads located 
within the transcendent primordial Waters, i.e., beyond Being and before 
cominginto existence. In Memphite theology, besides Nun and Naunet, 
Tatenen (the primeval hill) and Nefertum (the pre-existent principle which 
"later" stems from the primeval lotus as a solar deity) are mentioned, but 
they are united in the depths of supreme and ineftable Ptah. The 
Hermopolitin and Theban Ogdoads include such pairs as Nun and 
Naunet (the initial waters and inertia), Heh and Hehet (infinity). Kek and 
Keket (darkness), Niau and Niaunet (emptiness). The English renderings 
of these names are very appreximate and imperfect. Instead of the last 
pair the Theban Ogdoad has Amun and Amunet (that which is hidden or 
invisible). 

These eight principles are regarded as the fathers and mothers of Ra 
who comes torth from the primordial lotus and appears as the intelligible 
Sun. In this cosmogonical context, Ra is not to be viewed as a physical 
Sun, because Ra is the noetic arche which penetrates the solar globe and 
causes it to shine. Ra is not the visible sun-light, but that which provokes 
it, although the visible Sun is called Ra as well. 

The lotus has its roots in mud (in the earth-like darkness), its stem in 
water, its leaves in air, and its flower gives birth to the noetic fire: 
therefore the primordial lotus svmbolizes the archetypes o! the four basic 
elements. According to Lucie Lamie, the Nun cannot be equated to an 
initial chaos in the Biblical sense. As the eternal and infinite source of 
Being and of all the multi-dimensional universe (both imelligible and 
sensible), Nun is an equivalent to the Neoplatonic One. Though this mos 
simple principle is beyond Being, it has a certain hidden metaphysical 
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structure which is scrupulously discussed by such Neoplatonists as 
Damascius. 


8. Levels ot Being and Nonbeing 


Like the Neoplatonists, the Egyptan priests regarded the cosmos as 
having originated not {rom nothingness but from oneness, from the One, 
viewed as an undifterentiated unity to which all manifested reality would 
return at the end of time. This oneness, which is analogous to Brahman 
and Atman of the Upunishads and unites the ineffable Source with Being, is 
Atum, the principle of pre-existence and intelligible totality, according to 
Heliopolitan theology. 

Before coming into Being, Atum is floating in Nun and is identical 
with this primordial Ocean, the apophatic One itsell, sometimes 
metaphorically decribed as “nothingness”, “nonexistence”, or "initial 
inertia”. However, Nun is not a sort of chaos in the sense of a 
counterforce that ilireatened the cyclical course of the created cosmos: the 
threat is posed by the encosmic or inner cosmic nothingness, symbolized 
by the Sethian snake Apep, which does not belong with the existent. 

The inetfable oneness, symbolized by the hypercosmic and 
hypernoetic Snake, sustains and regenerates the manifested world. This 
undifferentiated oneness is visualized as the “curled snake” (mehen: nbn) or 
“tail-in-mouth” (sd-#-r), the tail-swallower, called Ouroboros, whose body 
illustrates the beyond Being which encompasses the world continually on 
all-sides and serves as the invisible silent foundation of all ontological 
dimensions. 

Jan Assmann distinguishes two kinds of chaos. He says: 

“This fundamental Egyptian distinction is masked by the terminology 
of religious historians, with their inilationary use of tbe tern fchaos"" 25 

The Beyond Being is not “nonexistent” in tbe same sense as the inner 
cosmic nonbeing. Erik Hornung is inconsistent when he simply asserts 
that “the nonexistent is the inexbaustible, unrealized primal matter, the 
pherema" ?* He contuses the hypernoetic oneness (or rather noetic pleroma) 
with primal matter (the Neoplatonic dyad). Thus, instead ot discerning the 
different levels of the unlimited or those of “nonexistence”, Nun is 
incorrectly equated to the principle of apeiron as an opposite to pena: 

"One could say that in Egypt ‘the nonexistent’ signified quite generally 
that which is inchoate, undifferentiated, unarmculated, and unlimited: or, 
in affirmative form, the entirety of what is possible, the absolute, the 
definitive. In comparison with nonexistence, the existent is clearly detined, 
and articulated by boundaries and <liscriminations.”27 


If the existent is in need of constant regeneration trom the depths of 
nonexistent, this nonexistent is to be understood not as a sott of irrational 
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“chaos”. but as a bidden source, the One in the Neoplatonic sense. The 
visible Sun, which represents the invisible Sun, intellect, repeats the 
cosmogony of the first eternal Moment by rising up from Nut (Heaven, 
symbolized by the goddess’ body) new every morning, but repeats it at the 
level ol sensible cosmos, and this ceremonial sunrise is again repeated by 
the temple rites and alchemical initiations. 

When in sleep humans dive down into the primordial waters, so as “to 
put otf the old person and put on the new^"?*, they emerge refreshed and 
rejuvenated every morning. This presumably “nonexistent” state is not 
“the unconscious” praised by E. Hornung, but something such as the 
Upanishadic “nya. Such cyclical return (in the realm of sebeh) is a minor 
symbolic instance of the real theurgic return (epistrephe) performed on 
every level of existence by the king who is Ra sa, son of Ra, like the 
Perfect Man (a£zusun atkamih ol the Sufis- 

. Ashas already been said, the stages of Nun, Atum-Ra and Osiris 
correspond to the three Plotinian Aupostasers: the One, Intellect, and Soul. 
The animated corporeal world is an image and material receptacle ot 
higher divine forces (se&bem). 

Let us explore another analogy. The feur-feld structure of teality is 
described in Mandukya Upanishad and related to the syllable AUM, seen as 
representing Brahman. These cosmogonical levels of reality ate repeated 
as microcosiic stages of consciousness which exactly correspond to the 
main Plotinian stages of inward ascension to the One. 

The letter A signifies the waking state, zzi/va. This is viraj, the world of 
external objects, the material cosmic body of the Egyptian divinity. 

The letter U signifies the dreaming state of internal objects, i.e., the 
realm of Hiranyagarbha, the World-Soul, the Osirian kingdom called Duar 
or Amentet. 

The letter M signifies prajva, the dreamless state of divine wisdom, the 
consciousness of Ishwara, the Demiurge. This is the archetypal domain ot 
Nonus the creative principle and unity of divine Ideas. represented by 
Atum-Ra or any other Sun god who emerges from the lotus of 
transcendent silence. 

The fourth stage is evrya, the silent source of all, called Brahman. This 
is the Egypuian Nun (or Ptah-Nun, the invisible Amun) and the Plotinian 
One, undifferentiated Absolute. 

Creation or manitestation is a process through which the One became 
Many, through which the Monad developed into the Ennead (psa), the 
archetypal metastructure of gods arranged at different levels of &oszzos 
noetos. Therefore sensible reality is a shadow of the great Enncad repeated 
bv other Enncads; it is an image reflection of the noetic and psychic reality 
of Ra-Osiris, The way of spiritual ascent leads back to the ultimate source. 
. Afterleaving her mortal material body (baf), thc soul (ba) tries to 
transcend the Osirian realm of alchemical transformations and restore her 
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noetic idenuty, becoming akh, the intelligible light of Ra. As Atum-Ra she 
finally returns to the depths of Nun. 

In this respect. the Upanishadic, Neoplatonic and ancient Egyptian 
metaphysical teachings are essentially the same, though different in 
articulation, modes of expression and points of emphasis. Therefore as 
the Orphic cosmogony can be interpreted in the terms of Neoplatonic 
philosophy, so the Egyptian cosmogonies may be understood in a similar 
way, without posing questions regarding the original “historical” pattern, 
though the Egyptian accounts are the oldest and most archaic in respect 
of their “ritualistic” background. 


9. The Lord of Totality and His Magic 


The hidden One is not disintegrated in his manifestation, but rather 
revealed and realized. Atum continues to exist at his own level as “the 
totality of the god’s forms” (CT 75.3). Hence, the Egyptian gods are both 
transcendent and immanent. The noetic creation within the great Ennead 
establishes the fixed pattern of existence which remains the same in spite 
of all cyclic changes and dynamic dichotomies at the level of the sensible 
cosmos. The genealogy of being is to be equated to the development of 
diversity from unity. Befere the irradiation of noetic, psychic, and sensible 
realms, all things were hidden potentialities within the primordial oneness, 
“living in one body, befere two things had developed”. Through the rising 
into Being the Monad developed into the Triad and ditferentiated itself 
into the infinite diversity of existence, though the One still remained the 
same pure One. 

The name Atum (itnn) is a form of the verb ¢# and means both 
"complete, finish" and “not be". Thus Atum is both “complete” and 
“nonexistent”. He is “the lord of totality” (reb tem: CT 11.27b;353a), “the 
completed one” (faz: CT 11.174e) in the sense of All. As the sole Monad 
he transcends Being and Becoming (&heper: hp. The universe in all its 
noetic, psychic and physical diversity is the &beperw of this source, the 
infinite modes of being into which the One has immanently developed 
and has been mirrored, while remaining in itself the hidden lord of all 
kheperu. Thus Atum is equated with the divine Scarab, Khepera, the 
shining primordial Being which is born from the darkness and appears as 
the theophanies. The Pyramid Texts address him as follows: 


“Atum Scarab, 

When vou became high, as the high ground — 

When you rose, as the Ben-ben [stone], in the Phoenix Enclosure. in 
Heliopolis — 

You sneezed Shu , 

You spat Tetaut, 
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And vou put your arms about them, as the arms of £a, 
That your ka might be in them” (PT 600). 


The primordial embrace (repeated in spiritual initiation) means 
transmission of the life-force from the frst Being to his first realizations 
and further manifestations. As the Monad trom which everything 
developed, Atum contains within himself all se/erz and is “the totality of 
god’s forms". All that exists is “his million of 42”, i.e., his vital energies. 

Shu. as the first offspring of Atum, is an intelligible space or air within 
which the solar Intellect rises up. He is the established zoos for all 
theophanies and al! grades of being, who “developed (A/eer) in the body 
of the selE developing God”. 

The entre manifestation is the product of Atum’s thought and 
utterance: ^] became effective in my Heart (=Intellect)” and “Aheperx 
became many in emergence from my mouth”. Thus beper are his /ogoi, 
divine words (wedn neter), as the manifested unity in multiplicity. “T used 
my own mouth — my identity is Heka“, says Arum (Bremner-Rhind 28.22). 
Arum in his role of Heka pronounces: 

"| acted as husband with my fist, my Heart came to me in my hand, 
ejaculation being fallen (rom my mouth” (Brewner-R/ind 28.27). 

“After ] developed as @ne God. that was three gods with respect to 
me" fibid..28.29). 

The intinite varietv of all manitestations can be summarized in the 
image of the great noetic Ennead (understood as a sum of the main 
creative paradigms, divine archetypes or gods, aeter) and traced back te 
the single Monad. The cosmic life is the ongoing recurrence of the ctcrnal 
patterns of Life established ;» ///o tepore. Atum’s self-disclosure begins as 
an Idea and is given manifested reality through his utterance, Lagos, which 
also means an irradiation of light. Heka is the principle through which a 
spoken command is translated into being. He “created the names of his 
parts” and declared: 


“All was mine before you developed, gods, 
Go down, you who came at the end. 


| am Heka* (CT 261.21-23). 


Heka is the universal Magic of creawon through the archetypal Ideas 
(names) or words of power (heas). All things came into existence when 
the lord of totality (Atum) “took Hu in his mouth”. Hu is a term derived 
trom the verb Zu — “to announce" and refers to the divine Word, the 
principle of miraculous creative speech: “speech which is so effective that 
il creates", 

Hu forms a conceptual pair with the principle Sia, regarded as noetic 
Perception, waeris or divine Wisdom. Due to this intelligible Perceptuon, 
the Demiurge first perceives the universe as a collection of Ideas in his 
Heart, Through his creative Word (Hu), spoken in the darkness, Arum 
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gives manitested reality to his Sia (CT VU1.481g), thus acting as Heka. And 
Heka now is described as "father of the gods" who gave life to the 
Ennead. The great Heliopolitan Ennead comprise four levels of divine 
being: 1) Atum as the leading Monad of ali genealogical chains, 2) Shu and 
Tefnut, 3) Geb and Nut (Earth and Heaven), 4) Osiris, Isis, Seth and 
Nephtys. These members of the Ennead express and represent 
interdependence and causality at the archetypal level: they show the way of 
unfolding and handing down rulership from one generation of gods to the 
next (meaning from one ontological level to the next) until in the fifth 
generation Horus inheuits rule. 


10. Cosmogonical and Ontological Principles 


Arum describes his pre-manifested state as "wben I was one with 
Nun", Boating in the dark abyss of the transcendent Waters. This hidden 
and ineffable state (¢v#w) is without place (the lotus-throne) which is 
established by the opening of the Eye. The sending forth of the Eye and 
its coming back (as an archetypal epsstrophe) are equivalent to the initia) act 
of contemplation which makes the second Plotinian hypostasis (Now). 
According to the Coffer Texts, the Eye is sent forth when Atum is still 
alone and hidden in the waters: 


“Not finding a place in which I could stand or sit, 

Before Heliopolis had been founded, in which I could exist; 

Before the Lotus had been tied together, on which I could sit” (CT 80 
48-59). 


Through this shining light of the opened Eye a certain noetic /por is 
established, tor the birth of Shu and Tefnut is described as taking place 
“in Heliopolis”, i.c., at the noetic summit of Being. This primordial sacred 
drama cannot be understood as a linear sequence of events, because it 
transcends time altogether. Therefore the Eye is sent torth in search of 
Shu and Tefnut (sneezed and spat by Atum) whose emergence seems to 
be a consequence of the same search. As the soul of the initiate asserts in 
the Coffin Texts: 


“Itis I who am Shu, father of the gods, 

In search of whom, together with my stster Tefnut, 

Amm had sent his sole Eve. 

l am the one who made it possible for it 

To give brilliance to the Darkness. 

Tt found me as a man of infinite number (525, the same as gz abh, a 
man of sebeh = one who lives forever). 

I am the begetter of repeated millions 

Our of the Flood (bw), out of the Waters (su), 
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Out of the Darkness (&&»), out of tuma” (CT 76.30-36). 


The ascending human soul idenüfies herself as the self-disclosure of 
life-giving Shu: 
“l am the £a of Shu, the self-developing god: 


It is in the body of the self-dcveloping god that J have developed 
I am the ba ot Shu, the god mysterious of form (sf ra" CT 75.1-5). 


"[ have developed" may be understood as “I came into being". 
Because the noetic space (sometimes imagined as a cube of light 
surrounded by the primordial Waters), or Shu, determines the extent of 
the manifested world, it can be regarded as beparas. 

Shu and Tefnut, as the first children of Atum, set in motion the entire 
chain of being (the Ennead). However, the light of Shu is a part of Arum's 
own self-disclosure or self-revelation. The pait of Shu and Tefnut, 
regarded as the product of Arum's masturbation, is analogous to the two 
Neoplatonic principles called the monad and the dyad “infinite in power” 
by Syrianus. In the metaphysical sequence of entities and categories, they 
appear immediately after the transcendent One, before even the realm of 
BeingLife- Intelligence is founded. Their prototypes are the Pythagorean 
principles of peras and apeiron, and they are causes of the wholes (fon holon 
uitia which reappear at every level of reality. According to A. D. R. 
Sheppard, Sycanus distinguishes between this transcendent monad and 
dyad, on the one hand, and, on the other hand, the aa/omonas and the 
dutoduas which appear in the realm of intelligible Forms.” These Forms 
are the thoughts of Atum-Ra which constitute the Ennead. The pair of 
Shu and Tetnut also reappears at every level of manifestation. For 
Syrianus, the Love and Strite of Empedocles are the same as his two 
fundamental principles of monad and dyad (1 Metaph.11.28tf, 93.68). 

The initial pair of Shu and Tefnut is extended by a similar set of 
principles that inform the ancient Egyptian universe, for example, the 
dichotomy of permanence (the notion of manifestawon as pertect. ideal 
and complete) and change (the nouon of life as dynamic and recurrent). 
This pair resembles that of fo o» and genesis, and is expressed in two verbs: 
"exist". (miti) and “develop” (&beper: hpr). But instead of the sharp 
duality between pertect Being and imperfect Becoming, characteristic of 
Plato’s philosophical thought, this dichotomy ts found at every level of 
reality and is represented by the series of analogous pairs: 


‘Yefnut-Shu 

Order (maut)-Life (ankh) 

Dyer (Eternal Samcness)-Neheh (Eternal Recurrence) 
Osiris- Ra 

L'nun (permanent and state being)-&Poper (development) 
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Dyet may be understood as an unchanging and permanent eternity, 
nebeb — as a cyclic intinitude, etemal recurrence. They are joined by the 
royal Egyptian “history” as the third aspect of time: 


“Your being is in the fullness of time (neheh), 

Your image is permanence (def), 

Your ka (a double of soul, representing will, planning, conscience) is all 
that occurs". 


Attention should be paid to the fact that, contrary to the Pythagorean 
scheme, the feminine deity Tetnut is peras (limit, order, sameness, wisdom, 
nons) and the masculine deity Shu is apefron (unlimited, life, multiplicity of 
manifestation). Therefore the first noetic triad is Atum-Shu-Tetnut. Atum 
is the apex of the triad, parallel to /zparxzr. Shu is Life (zoe) and Tefnut is 
Intellect (wors), 

. Accordingo Ruth Majercik, philosophical speculations on the triad of 
Being, Life, Intellect ultimately derived from school interpretations of 
Plato's Sophist (248e). It may be true if we regard the Platonic tradition as a 
closed seltsuflicient system and believe that Plato's texts are a sort of an 
archetypal Quran which contains everything, at least in seed. This attitude 
has been legitimately accepted by the Middle Platonic and Neoplatonic 
hermeneutes, but the triad of buparxis, soe, and noesis, attested in the 
Chaldean Oracles, must not be necessarily and exclusively “Platonic”, if 
understood in a broader metaphysical sense. The members ot this triad are 
related in accord with the axiom that "al! is in all, but in each according to 
its proper nature”. Porphyry equated the One with the Chaldean Father 
who is “once transcendent” (hapax epekeina) and argued that this Father ia 
his simplicity contain three powers. According to John Lydus: 

“For as the mystical doctrine (ho mustikos logos) says, the Once 
Transcendent (hapax epekeina) is a substantial Intellect (ezs;oder nous) which 
remains in its own substance (oxsia) and is mrned toward itself while 
standing and abiding” (De mensibus 2115-18). 

For Porphyry, buparxis, zoe, and noesis are all acts (enerpeiat); theretore 
according to /wparxis, energeta is standing at rest, according to noesis, energeia 
is turned toward itself, according to goe, energeia inclines away [rom 
buparxis.? The later Neoplatonists separated this triad trom the 
transcendent One as such and placed it at the level immediately beneath 
the inettable One. 

The paradoxical nature of Atum and his triad may be interpreted in 
both ways. But the Egyptians, as Erik Hornung pointed our, “did not 
create an abstract intellectual structure, but retained a pragmatic attitude to 
their ontology, using concepts they were able to live with”.33 The only 
explicit statement about the existent defines it as neheh and djer. Nebeh 
carries selar atctributes of Ra and det Osirian attributes — therefore Erik 
Iversen understands xeheh as “lon in its philosophical delfiniuon." 
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Nevertheless, we ought to consider different levels of Ra (the archetypal 
Sun and the visible Sun which maintains the flow of cyclic time) and 
dilferent levels of neeb. The sensible realm is only a mirrored image of the 
noctic realm. The Coffin Texts assert as follows: 


"Shu is sebeb and Telnut is Ge?’ (CT 80.7). 
“Life is his identity, Order is her identity” (CT 80.32-33). 


^| am Lite. Lord of years, 

Lite of eheh, Lord ot dje/ — 

‘The eldest that Atum made with his efficacy, 

When he gave birth to Shu and Tefaut in Heliopolis, 
When he was one and developed into three, 

When he parted Geb from Nut, 

Before the first Corps (bA was born, 

Before the two origmal Enneads developed 

And were existing (40.197) with me” (CT 80.72-89). 


“Lam zeheh, father of an infinite number: 

My sister is Tefnut, daughter of Atum, who bore the Ennead. 
| am the one who bore repeated millions for Atum: 

That is def, that is my sister Tetnut (CT 78.47). 


Maat (order, truth, right measure) is the name of Tefnut, and this 
principle makes the whole of existence possible. The unchanging pattern 
of the intelligible order derives trom Atum, the One-Being which is ben 
kai pan. Things (“that which exist". wtf wa, ie., fa onta) do not just exist 
(unun) as permanent essences, but also develop and change (£5eper) into 
forms imbued with life (angh) which coexists with order (gaz). The lower 
levels of ceality (for instance, the daily creation of new lite) tollow the 
lixed patterns established at the Beginning. Their relationship is the same 
as the relationship between archetypes and images. Platonic Ideas and 
sensible copies plunged into the ordered and cyclic stream of genests. 

For the Egyptians, “everything” means “that which ts” (57) and “that 
which is nov” (wtr). The intelligible Creator, “who pronounces what is and 
creates what is not”, is said to have “called that which exists into being” 
(PT 1146) and brought nonbeing into existence (sekheper). In accordance 
with Heliopolitan theology Atum acts as the supreme Creator and defines 
his celation to Ra. his Bemiurge, in such words: 

“lam Atum when alone in the primeval waters, I am Ra when he 
appears in glory and begins ruling what he has created".?5 

The Ceffin Texts (CY 261.11) imply distinction between the Monad who 
is made functional and the Bemiurge, “he who bore all” and whose 
command initiated the process of cosmic manifestation. The Monad, 
understood as the intelligible Creator. is called the Lord of All (web tem: nb 
va), the Only One (ra: #), the Sole and Only One. or He who gave birth 
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to that which is and that which is not (ws #/ att). His indissoluble 
connection with the Demiurge is expressed as a relation between Atum 
and Ra (in Heliopolis), Ptah and Atum, or Ptah and Ra (in Memphis). 
Amun and Ra (in Thebes), Khnum and Ra (in Esnah), Suchos and Ra (in 
Fayum) and so on. 

In the depths of Nun, before creation, things are in the state of sj, 
which may be translated as “inert state", symbolized by lameness, 
weakness. This is the state of the elder Horus in the primeval waters. 
However, the shadow form of pre-existence seems to be completely 
different from that of the primordial gods engendering themselves 
"before existence existed”.56 Regarding the two distinct forms of existence 
(nit and iwit), E. Iversen provides the following commentary: 

“The very existence of the two terms and their correlative and 
antithetic use demonstrates that the Egyptian theologians had already 
raised and considered the ontological problem of being versus non-being. 
which was later given great prominence in the controversial debate on 
being (oz) and non-being (me onta) in the works of, for instance, 
Parmenides, Plato and Aristotle, although the fact that the Egyptians refer 
to the “making” and “producing” of non-being tends to show, that, 
contrary to Parmenides and Plato, they considered it to have real existence 
as an intelligible cosmic entity". 

However, we must be very careful with the terms presurmably meaning 
“nothingness” and translated into English as “nonexistence”, because they 
can simply signify the hidden or transcendent in respect to the subsequent 
lower levels of reality. Therefore J. Assmann, contrary to E. Hornung, 
maintains that: 

“For the Egyptians, the cosmos was not suspended between 
nothingness and nothingness, nor did it emerge from nothingness. 
Surprisingly, the Egypuan concept of “nothingness” is not a part of the 
exiracosmic or precosmic sphere but of the “inner cosmic”. |n Egyptian 
thought, the distinction between being and nothingness ceuld only be 
understood in terms of the existing world, the ongoing process. |n fact, 
this distinction represented the primaty cosmogonic condition tor a 
universe to take shape at all”. 


11. Invisible God and His Theophanies 


The Egyptian term &heper (to become, to develop, to come into being) 
is an antonym tor “zn (to exist, to persist). The term &Aeper is associated 
with the god Khepera or the divine Scarab which symbolizes the rising 
Sun (both noetic and sensible), rebirth and resurrection. By contrast, sunen 
is related to Osiris Ununnefer. (Wan-afi), “who exists in completion", i.e.. 
is a complete and restored unity of the permanent Form in its perfection, 
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goodness and beauty. lhe term &heperw reters to any stage in the process 
of theophany, irradiation, emanation, or development; thecetore &heperu 
are understood as the mantfested realities, “creatures”, effects of ininal 
causes or anv formal modes of being. For example, offerings for a 
deceased human being are given to his Ahaf (corpse). to his Ahaibit 
(shadow). to his a (double, vital and animating power), to his ża (soul), to 
his «£^ (noetic light, intellect, spirit), ie. to all hts &beperv. To make 
developments (ara kbeperu: jrj bp») means to grow up, to take a form. The 
Coffin Texts describe various "developments" as fellows: 


"Become silent, gods, and | will tell you my development (or 
manifestation, translormation: Jfvut)) myself. 

Don't ask of my development from the Waters (Nun). 

When the Waters saw me, | was already developed. 

He does not know where | developed. 

He did not see with his face how | developed. 

It is in the body of the great seltdeveloping God that [ have 
devcloped. 

He created ine in his Heart, 

He made me in his efficacy, 

He exhaled me from his nose. 

I am exhale-like of form, 

Created by that self-developing God 

Who strews the Sky with his perfection, 

The totality of the God’s forms, 

Whose identity the gods who sail him do not know” (CT 75.21-34). 


According to Theban theology of the New Kingdom, the unknown 
and invisible God ts Amun. fn his transcendent mode Amun persists 
before and apart from the manifested universe. [His identity or name (rez) 
i$ unknown. But as the cause and model (=Ta-éen, the primordial hill) of 
existence Amun is the “manifested one” (a), “glittering of forms” (bnt 
jr), who can be comprehended through his eptphanies, manifestations, 
creations, and multiplicity of ferms. The word “torms” (arw: jiw) 
originated from the verb “to make" (ara: jj). But the Creator himself must 
be uncreated. and this is usually expresscd by the term “self-created”, i.e., 
he who created his own egg [rom his own substance. The hidden process 
ot self-generatton applies not only to the invisible Amun “whose 
appearance is unknown”, but also extends to lower manifestations, sacred 
icons and processional images. Amun is the hidden God whose symbols. 
images, and names are the many gods. Hence, he is both transcendent and 
immanent. On the one hand he is ineffable and independent of his 
creation, on the other, as a pre-existing Being in whom all existence was 
inherited. he is the self-developing Creator by whose self-revelauon all 
&beperi are evolved. According to the Teiden Papyrus: 


—_— 
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“(he one who created himself, whose appearance is unknown. 

Perfect aspect, which developed into a sacred emanation. 

Who built his processional images and created himself by himself. 
Perfect icon (or beautiful image, se&bez nejer), whom his heart made 
perfect. 

Who knit his fluid together with his body 

To bring about his egg in isolation. 

Development of development (beberu &bepers), model of birth 

Who finished himself in proper order” (C7:350.400). 


However, in the same Leiden Papyrus it is clearly stated: 


All the gods are three: 

Amun, Ra, and Ptah, without their seconds. 
His identity is hidden in Amun, 

His is Ra as face, 

His body is Ptah” (ibid.30@). 


If we take into account that instead of "physical" nature or “nature” 
understood io the modern and profane sense, all sensible reality of the 
Egyptians amounted to a number of heliophanies (irradiations of the 
divine light), when Amun, Ra and Ptah indeed constitute a clear analogy 
to the Neoplatonic One, Intellect, and Soul. interpreted in the Orphic 
manner as die Olympian gods Ouranos, Kronos, and Zeus. The different 
divine epithets refer to the multiplicity of “faces” (Zrz:brw) which the gods 
have at their disposal. The Egyptian Creator reveals himself in his 
creation, but he is not absorbed into it: Amun, Ra, and Ptah, with their 
multiplicity of names and epiphanies cannot be witheut reservamons 
identified with everything that exists here below as images and symbols. 
Therefere Egyptian ontology is not pantheistic in the modern and rather 
naive ordinary sense, but resembles the Neoplatonic hierarchy of different 
though closely related ontological orders (/2xej). 
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RITUALS OF DEIFICATION AND THEURGIC ASCENT 
1. Depreciation of Hieratic Rites 


In the modern studies of ritual the transcendent is often confused with 
the intca-human. Usually ritual is defined as a behavioural pattecn 
deprived of its primary “unritualized” model and functioning as a means 
of communication. The psychoanalytic approach views sacred ritual in the 
context of collectve neurosis, imagining ritual as a means to flee from a 
complicated "reality" one cannot accept and therefore negates, thus 
escaping utter madness. 

Those who are educated according to the modern paradigms of an 
individualistic self-expression and  selfindulgence, or rather false 
“spontaneity”, misunderstand ritual altogether, regarding it as a “mere 
ceremony", a matter of surface rather than depth, of outward 
(dissembling) representation rather than inward transfermation, However, 
by classing ritual with superstition, shallow and thoughtless action, or with 
an “idolatrous” habit, the Protestants and their modern fellowers pertorm 
their own “ritual of negation”, a rite of “rationalistic exorcism”, unaware 
of the ontological nature of ritual, namely, that being itself, including our 
human life, is a sacred rite par excellence. 

From the perspective of “sacrificial” divine manifestation (pmodos, 
Ahepers#), ritual is similar to the demiurgic rhythm of creation, to the 
dynamics of the organized cosmos, including all cycles of life and death, 
evolution and involution, day and night, and so on. In a sense, Mahashakti, 
or Maya (Isis-Hathor), in her ritual play, breathes, dances, or weaves the 
entire universe as the irradiation of archetypal possibilities of Ishwara, 
Atman (Atum). 

The ritual action is an order-making and structure-giving action which 
fellows divine paradigms or noetic archetypes, thus producing temporal 
sequences or chains of images. At the human level, where the cosmic 
duality of Horus and Seth determines all earthly dramas and tragedies, 
only the “ritualized”? contormity to the archetypal patterns of order and 
truth mav help to subdue and control the chaotic tendencies of entropy. 
thus providing sacred links with rejuvenating spiritual sources. @therwise 
only the Post-modern nightmare of "simulation" and certain frofiche 
wessenichaf! is left, thus equating the whole reality with a simulacrum 
without any transcendent paradigm. 

If the image only masks “the absence of a basic reality” and, being its 
own pure simulacrum, “bears no relation to any reality whatever”, as J. 
Baudrillard maintains, then there is no more Truth and no more Reality.’ 
This triumph of zie ("lack", manifested by sickness, disorder, injustice, 
Ialsehood, and loss of the meaning of creation) means the death of any 
traditional philosophy as well, because every sign only redoubles itself 
behind the empty allusion of what it designates. J. Baudrillard says: 


lim — = 
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“All the values of a civilization, of moral, aesthetic, and practical 
judgement, vanish in our system of images and signs. Everythiag becomes 
undecidable.”* 

For the Protestants, only “empty” ritual had no purpose: for the 
Postmodernists, reality itself is a dream within a dream. But since God is 
proclaimed to be an ideological fancy which should be removed, there is 
no hope of awakening. [n this respect, it is useful to remember the wise 
assertion of F. Schuon: 

“Truc, the world ts a dream, but this dream is not ours since we are 
contents of it; the absolute Subject escapes us as much as does the 
absolute Object, hence as much as their supreme indisunction".* 

“Ritual” and “spontaneity” may be viewed as reflections of peras and 
apeiron, limit and intinity, the ordering force of Maat and the unrestricted 
breath of Shu. Their interchanging dialectic presents itself on every level 
of existence, though when their lower images are deviated from the 
archetypal source, they are turned into l) an “empty ceremony", an 
inhuman rationalistic mania, culminatiag in all kinds of terror and 2) false 
freedom or pseudo-spontaneity (especially praised by modern artists). As 
F. Schuon aptly remarks: 

“But when divine intluences have withdrawn from a religious cult, and 
only the psychic entity remains, abandoned to itself and its ignorant 
servants — who are thereby all the more impassioned — it becomes a 
veritable monster and serves as a dwelling place fer tenebrous intluences: 
this explains why hideous apparitions have been seen escaping from 
shattered idols".^ 


2. Rituals and Sacred Masks 


Lacking speech and therefore resisting decipherment, ritual, according 
to the Protestant perspective, is sheer nonsense. To place the whole ot 
religion in external rites is stupidity, because there is nothing behind the 
masks of movements and gestures. As ]. Z. Smith pointed out: 

“The study of ritual was born as an exercise in the "hermeneutic of 
suspicion’, an explanatory endeavour designed to explain away".5 

In their attempts to ight Catholicism, the Protestants tried to present 
the ritual activities of Catholics as “verbal translations" of the Pagan 
models: “By a change only of Name they have tound the means to return 
to the Thing".$ This ugly controversy against rituals and sacred images, 
joindy held by humanists. reformers, and philosophers, “marked the study 
of religion as, essentially, a Protestant exercise, a heritage that continues to 
haunt theorists of religion even to the present day”. 

|. P. Singh Uberoi, himself partly fellowing Max Weber. insists that the 
decisive step to the generation of modern Western science is not so much 
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the disfigured Hermetic pursuits, but the radical change in Christian ritual 
and liturgy, i.e. in che mode of presence of divinity and interpretation of 
symbol. Exploring how the rise to a distinctive modern world view 
became possible, he argues: 

“Zwingli insisted that in the utterance “This is my body’ (Hoe est corpus 
meni) the existential word ‘is’ (es) was to be understood, not in a real, 
literal and corporeal sense, but only in a symbolical, historical or social 
sense (significat, symbolum est or figura est)... Zwingli had discovered or 
invented the modern concept of time in which every event was either 
spiritual and mental or corporeal and material but no event was or could 
be both «t once... Spirit, word and sign had finally parted company for 
man at Marburg in 1529; and myth or ritual... was ne longer literally and 
symbolically real and true”’.® 

Since Europe followed Zwingli in this event, symbol was separated 
[rom reality and subsequently a new language was brought into being with 
respect to ritual. [nstead of sometimes being "idolatrous" and sometimes 
“true”, now all rituals are regarded as “merely symbolic” and ultimately 
shallow. This sutving for a “pure spirituality", devoid of any sacramental 
dimension, establishes a sort of dualism between sentimental religious 
humanism and demonized nature. Quite paradoxically, it ends in an 
opaque and blind materialism based on the limited standpoint of ego. or 
persona, in the sense of a false mask which imprisons rather than liberates. 
Since human beings consciously or unconsciously identify themselves with 
their social, psychosomatic, and imaginal roles, these false masks (involved 
in the pseudo-rituals of protane existence) conceal their true identities. On 
the contrary, the sacred mask (for example, the golden mask of Horus, 
Hathor, or Anubis, worn by Egyptian priests) serves as a means of 
invoking divine presence and symbolising transtiguration. According to T. 
Burckhardr: 

“But to return to the sacred mask as such: it is above all the means ot a 
theophany; the individuality of its wearer is not simply eftaced by the 
symbol assumed, it merges into it to the extent that it becomes the 
instrument of a superhuman ‘presence’. For the ritual use of the mask 
goes far beyond mere figuration: it is as if the mask, in veiling the face or 
the outward ego of its wearer, at the same ume unveiled a possibility latent 
within him, Man really becomes the symbol that he has put on, which 
presupposes both a certain plasticity of soul and a spiritual influence 
actualized by the form of the mask. fn addition, a sacred mask is generally 
regarded as a real being; it is treated as if it were alive; and it is not put on 
until certain rites of purification have been performed”.? 

At the end of libations and offerings the Babylonian priest assures that 
sacrifice (“this deed") was done by all the gods, nor by him or any other 
human being in their mortal aspect. Egyptian temple liturgy and rinial are 
also understood not as a communication between the human and the 
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divine, but rather as an interaction of the gods themselves, pertormed by 
Horus, Thoth, Anubis and other deities. The priests during the rites are 
turned into the sacred vessels for the bax of these gods. The presentations 
(Aetep, hotep), around which the ritual drama is staged, are equated with the 
Eye of Honis which symbolizes spiritual integration and union 
(accomplished by the wisdom of Theth) after disintegration and falling 
into pieces. 

Egyptian cosmography depicts the course of the Sun (Ra) using 
sacramental interpretation of this both cosmogonical and culuc process. 
Therefore the temple ritual (which follows archetypal patterns of the solar 
circuit and rebirth) brings the divine etfects down to earth: the god 
descends (hui) on his image (sekhem), comes as a spirit (2&/) to unite with 
his form in his sanctuary “with glittering feathers and the ban ot the gods 
with him". During the ritual called “uniting with the Sun” (henem aten), the 
divine substance unites with the material receptacle, or image. Likewise 
the purified human being becomes a vessel of sacred energies and is 
united with the Sun, or Intellect, 

If existence is an expression of Being, that is. manifestation of 
intelligible light and sound, produced by the creative utterance of Atum, 
which includes the all-pervasive power of Heka, then, as a result, 
everything is more or less divine. Therefore to contemplate the sacred 
(constantly revealed and confirmed by rituals) “means to perceive 
symbols, archetypes and essences in sensible things, tor the beauties 
perceived by an interiorized soul become factors ot interiorization”."" 

Contrary to the “opaque” perspective of contemporary empiricism, 
those events that the modem man would regard as “inner” psychic or 
spiritual events, are experienced as “outer” events by the ancients. 
"Therefore |. Naydler, perhaps partly following H. Corbin, coined the term 
a “public imagination” — a public inner lite experienced as an objective 
vision. He argues, concerning Ancient Egyptian umes: 

“This means that the experience of what was ‘real’ and what was ‘not 
real’ was ditferent from our experience. The outer and the inner worlds 
were not so strictly partitioned, and as a result, the experience of the 
physical was much richer — it was infused with inner, spiritual qualities 
that today we would prefer to regard as subjective projections. At the 
same me, their experience of the spiritual was much more concrete, 
much more ‘objective’, by which term we should understand 'shared"".! 

Culuc activities are regarded as a response to ever-present divinity and 
a genuine encounter with its manifestations in the specific form of their 
theurgic indwelling. 1t the livargy is suspended, the divine powers may 
withraw, leaving behind only the inanimate material receptacle. 

]. Assmann discusses three main dimensions of contact with the divine 
and of the divine presence itsclf, that is 1) cultic, 2) cosmic (understood as 
a hierophany), and 3) mythic (by which is meant a sacred tradition: myths, 
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names, genealogies).!2 When Osiris is praised as King of the gods with 1) 
many names, 2) sacred embodiments, and 3) mystetious cult statues in the 
temples. name, embodiment, and cult statue refer to the mythic, cosmic, 
and cultic dimensions respectively. However, this classitication is not 
correct when all three dimensions are regarded as “cultic”, because the 
creation of the world by the Word is staged as a ritual. In addition, the 
divine presence manifests itself as mystical inner vision and the “cardial” 
comprehension (gvesis). It may be contemplated through the epiphanic 
figure of the pharaoh or the sage. Since the world is woven trom 
theophanies and divine traces, the realization of this ontological truth 
allows one to see God everywhere. He is revealed through the constant 
play of great (479) and small (adjes) deities and their powers. 

Such gnostic vision sees through the physical landscape, itself 
ultimately constituted by the noetic irradiations of Atum-Ra, into its 
interiority. F. Schuon describes this sacramental vision as the result of 
reciprocity: when we withdraw towards the inward, God manifests itself 
for us in the outward: 

“Thus, when man interiorizes himselt, God so to speak exteriorizes 
Himself while enriching man from within; there lies all the mystery ot the 
metaphysical seansparency of phenomena and of their immanence in us".!5 

The gods and their powers (se&hem#) may be experienced through 
purified and transformed human qualities, attributes, and actions which 
are reflections of divine qualities. The ability to dance and chant joyful 
sacred hymns means to experience the presence of Hathor. To practise 
hieroglyphic writing, calligraphy and painüng, to contemplate divine 
images and to act wisely in all circumstances means to experience the 
archetypal qualities of Thoth and his consort Sesheta. 


3. Climbing to the Divine State 


Some contemporary scholars argue that religious ritual depends on an 
antecedent “idea” which, however, is no longer understood and whose 
deeper meaning remains hidden. Contrary to this belief, W. Burkert 
maintains that ritual is far older than linguistic communication — theretore 
there is no justification for regarding the “idea” as anterior or decisive for 
utual, though certain ideas may be contained in ritual and communicate 
“the reality of a hidden, transcendent power or the sacredness of lite”.!4 

W. Burkert says that ritual has no “purpose” and the ideas that can be 
extracted by interpreting a ritual cannot explain its origin. The 
evolutionary approach of this author and his reductionist understanding 
of an “idea” prevent him from seeing that hieratic cites are established in 
accord with divine [deas and follow metaphysical patterns of demiurgy 
which can only be regarded as a “myth” at the level of expression.. The 
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dependence of myth on ritual cannot be understood as a proof that sacred 
myths cannot be based on noetic realities and archetypes. 

From the traditional point of view, ritual action is no longer personal, 
because the spiritual power mediated and manifested through the correctly 
pertormed ritual (itself regarded as being transmitted by revelation) can be 
“real” only if the rite is performed by the gods themselves. i.e.. if it is 
“theurgic” in the etymological sense of the word. 

Ic is true that the ways of life of ancient men were determined by 
rituals which shaped mythic patterns, but to say that ritual is without an 
intelligible purpose (because by means of interpretation one can attribute 
ideas to any action) ts a sheer nonsense. Since life itself is a kind of ritual 
which involves birth and death (moreover, apotheosis and rebirth are always 
preceded by death), no wonder that, tor the ancient world, hunting, 
sacrifice, and war were symbolically interchangeable: 

“The pharaoh and Heracles could be lord of the hunt, lord of the 
sacrifice, and warrior".!5 

More important is the fact that the pharaoh, as an cago det, should 
have lived a life whose every detail was ritualized and thereby served as a 
paradigm of the holy life, or way of life (bios), aimed at a theurgic return to 
the solar [Intellect through the sacntice ("death", which becomes ao 
initiation), participation in divine Forms and re-union with the divine Sun. 
A. K. Coomaraswamy argues that the ancient Egyptian doctrine of the 
Sundoor (the way of liberation through the pneumatic rays that proceed 
and return to the midst of the Sun which is Death itself) is essentially che 
same as the Indian.'° The ladder of Hocus, himself represented by the king 
and the initiate, who starts his alchemical journey to the QOsirian 
Netherworld, is the ritual instrument (actually used in Orphic inittauon 
rites as well) and the symbol of ascent. The Egyptian concepts of Amun- 
Ra, or Atum-Ra, are equivalent to the Indian concepts of Atman, Surya, 
and lndra- Vayu. 

Since sacrifice is a symbolic death, meaning return to the Principle and 
reattirmation of intelligible Life, one could say that io every sacrifice the 
Principle is “fed” by the spiritual aspect of the victim, or of its ba which is 
returned to its source as a ray is to the Sun. In a sense, the sacrilicer “kills” 
himself as a particular aod separate manifestation. Thereby he returns bis 
life to the universal Source that gave it. The Source itself, as a supreme 
unity, is Death fer any manifested particularity, but this Death does not 
die and is the chief agent of immortality and rebirth. 

According to A. K. Coomaraswamy, the Sun "who slays and 
quickens". is both Breath and Death, the Person in the Solar Orb. who 
plants his feet in the heart and when he withdraws them. the creature 
dies.'* ‘hose teet are the rays ot Ra, the life-breath of Shu, or Amun, the 
invisible Sun. The initiated sacrificer becomes ritually dead te his mortal 
self which is sacrificed, or exchanged, for the inmortal divine erdos. 
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Like all metaphysical passages, this "climbing" to the divine state is at 
the same ame a kind of death and rebirth, be it 1) sacrificial and initiatory 
death which leads to regeneration provided by the hieratic rite, or 2) that 
teal death following which man enters Duat and, as an image of @siris, is 
united with the archetypal Osiris. Both cases are prototypes of the 
philosophical separation ot the soul from the mortal body that leads to the 
divine presence, accessible only to the contemplative soul not dominated 
by passion and other Sethian qualities. 

Since all living beings are sustained by the qualities of neter, by their 
powers and attributes that constitute an existence as such, the contents of 
consciousness are not the “subjective” possessions of those who 
experience them, but are only a temporal identification with the particular 
divine ot daimonic edos, power, energy, and will, be it blissful to or 
destructive of the individual receptacle. Therefore the question of one's 
teal identity is crucial, and ritual serves as a regulator and healer of 
consciousness. Through the ritualized action one becomes a mediator of 
the divine, identifying onesclt part by part with different deities or 
imbuing oneself with the ba and sekbem ot one particular god. For 
example, in the Book for the permanence of Osiris. giving breath to the Inert One in 
the presence of Thoth, and repelling the enemy of Osiris (BD 182) the initiate says: 

“I am Thoth. the skilled scribe whose hands are purc, a possessor of 
purity. who drives away evil who writes what ts true, who dctests 
falsehood, whose pen detends the Lord of All; master of law who 
interprets writings, whose words establish Two Lands... i am Thoth, the 
favoured of Ra: Lørd of strength who ennobles him who made him; great 
ol beka in the Barque of Millions of Years... 1 am Thoth; | have 
performed the night-ntual in Letopolis”. 

By identifying each part of the body with a god, the iniuate 
"consuucts" his divine body. Likewise che mummy (which represents 
symbolically an ideal body. sab) is “constructed” as a wrapped (14) scarab, a 
“logogram” foc seteru. The iconic symbols (socalled amulets) laid out on 
its bodily parts really ace like the Neoplatonic swathemata ot the equivalents 
to the divine names which belong to the noetic semiotics of the 
Demiurge. Since the sequence of ritual postures and deeds is the sequence 
ot medu neter, embodied in the dynamic “irradiation” of gestures, sounds 
and sacred ferms themselves, the rite-pertomiing priest becomes a vehicle 
ol beka power which transcends the level of mundane existence. By 
invoking and identifying himself with the archetypal patterns of zep sepi, 
the priest makes himself into a kind of hieroglyph, or mysterious santhema, 
which participates in the demiurgic power of Ra. 

Similarly, the Duat traveller in the Egyptian Book of the Dead can 
perform a series of miraculous transformations, turning at will into a 
variety of animals that serve as vehicles and symbols of different gods 
belonging to different chains of manitestaltions (bus). Since the 
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Netherworld is a kind of mundus imaginalis, the transtorinauons are not 
physical, but rather serwotic. ‘Vhey occur withia the tex tlike body-temple 
of Osiris, thereby showing the spectre of archetypal possibilities and their 
related energies. To be turned into a swallow means to become a santhema 
of Hathor; to be turned into a crocodile means to become a mediator of 
powers attributed to Sobek. Ultimately, we ace dealing here with the sedi 
neter — their compositions, interrelations, semantics, creative beka powers 
and their iconography — all of them within the trame of reality similar to a 
written Text, itself manifested as a rite of existence which strictly follows 
divine archetypes. 

Therefore a ritualized action is not a human action (which bv itself 
tends to disorder, /réfe), but occurs ia the realm of seteru and displays the 
relationship between the gods and their unifying powers. In some 
respects, Heka may be equated with Maya, understood as “divine art", and 
the miraculous power of any creation or transformation (wa in Sanskrit 
means “measure”, like the Egyptian waat which is the supreme measure of 
theophany and all manifested things). According to A. K. Cooinaraswamy, 
it can be rendered as “Magic” with considerable reservations: the world is 
a product of Maya: however, the maya-rada doctrine does not simply 
regard our phenomenal world as a delusion, but as “...a theophany and 
epiphany by which we are deluded if we are concerned with nothing but 
the wonders themselves", i.e. if we are unable to see the archetypal 
Thaumaturgus, or Operator-himself, concealed by his art (#ayaya).>" 


4. Cosmos and the Sacred Harmony of Strings 


The Latin word sacrum and its derivations may signify not only a sacred 
thing, sacred rite, liturgy, but also a hidden or secret thing (like the Greek 
musterton) and sacrifice. Sacrificium means “making sacrifice" or "making 
sacred”, because ritual itself is sacred. It provides the operative rules for all 
kinds of “sacredness” and establishes sacred attributes of tradition which 
ities to keep, preserve, and restore the world-order (the semantic meta- 
structure of myth-like existence, imagined as a dynamic cosmic mandala) 
by imitating the rite of primeval creation. Therefore ritual is akin to the 
established cosmic order, the exemplary rules of behaviour and traditional 
law. 

The Latin word nts means not only religious rite or ceremony, but 
also the paradigmatically established form, order, habit. The same root 
appers in »zor — to calculate. think, and surfo — reason, meaning. method. 
way, teaching, system. 

The Vedic term 77a (rita) is congeneric to the Latin ritus and means the 
bighest principle of manifesred being: its order and truth. opposed to 
disorder («seta). Both (zc and sta are related to the Indo-european roo: 
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ur- (to Join, to bind, to arrange). Like the Egyptian aat rta is the cosmos- 
forming ritua; therefore the universe made by this miraculous rite (ya) 
is well-built and measured, like a ploughed field (Lithuanian armas, from 
the verb arti, to plough). This manifested (by the moving force of ratha 
masta. the wheel of order) cosmos, likened to the beautiful cultic statue 
(agalma), is “harmonious”. The Latin arr (art) and the Greek barmonia 
(order, relationship, organized structure) stem feom the same root. 
According te the Pythagorean Philolaus, quoted by Nicomachus of 
Gerasa: 

“Nature in the cosmos is composed of a barmonia between the 
unlimited and the limited and so too is the whole cosmos and everything 


in i, 

Phüolaus explains 4arvonia by equating it to an octave, or dia pason, 
literally, the interval which runs "through all notes". He conunues: 

“Things that are alike and of the same race had no need of Pam; 
but it was necessary for things that are dissimilar and not of the same race 
and not of equal standing to be locked together by Aaron so that they 
might be held together in a cosmos”.22 

The word kosmos itself means a perfect arrangement, from the verb 
kosnieo — to arrange, adorn, dress. Therefore kosmema is an ornament, and 
kosmettkon — cosmetics. The cosmos-forming ritual establishes baronia, 
say, an equilibrium between Horus and Seth which leads to transcendent 
union (rema, or Penosis). And the cosmic principles of harmony, reciprocity, 
proportion, and analogy are the means by which the sacred rite is 
operaave. 

The Greek word for ritual is ze/efe. It means an accomplishment (telos) 
of the full cyclical movement in a perfect intelligible circle (Awk/os, skr. 
cakra), like the trajectory which the solar barque of Ra traverses. This 
noetic circle, as a paradigm of cosmic order and ritual. represents an 
“archetypal iconostasis", or an “ideal theurgic whole”, as V. N. Toporov 
used to say.23 According to the Russian Orthodox writer P. Florensky, this 
“theurgic plenitude” is to be regarded as containing the fullness of all 
possible meaning and, therefore, being the supreme aim of human lile, as 
well as the maternal repository of all arts and all sciences, similar to the 
“intelligible book" of Thoth. According to this view, the birth of myth is 
regarded as “the first breach in theurgy". When the theurgic plenitude is 
lost by separation, differentiation, individualization and “fall”, viewed as a 
kind of “metaphysical catastrophe”, the primordial unity is damaged and 
“theurgy” (once meaning al] human activimes without exception) is 
reduced to special ritual actions, the “cule” in the narrow sense of this 
word.4 

However, this cuh still affords an access to the life-giving noetic 
lullness of arbe, the Egyptian /ep sepi. and it uses all means provided by the 
hieratic arts and sciences that formerly constituted the rheucgic unity but 
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now are scattered like the timbs of Osiris. The sounds produced by the 
seven spheres (analogous to the seven Hindu chakras and seven steps of 
Mesopotamian zikkurat), imitated by the priests, are especially important 
in the ritual practices of the Graeco-Roman world. Nicomachus of Gerasa 
argues that the circuit of sounds is said to be twenty-eight in number, 
“according to the convention of the Egyptians”, and regards it as a secret 
doctrine not to be spoken aloud by the wise. He says: 

“Wherefore tlie note has the same power as the monad has in 
arithmetic and the point has in geometry. These elements are combined 
with material substances (as, for example, vowels are combined with 
consonants), just as the soul is combined with the body and harmonia is 
combined with the strings. When the soul is combined with the body, it 
produces living things; when baronia is combined with the strings, it 
produces kevs and melodies, these combinations being the active and 
consummating production of the gods. Wheretore, whenever the initiates 
pay reverence to sucb an act, they invoke it symbolically with sigmas and 
clickings and inarticulate and meaningless sounds. ”?5 

The Demiurge is the chief Ritua-Performer whose actions (“rhythms 
and melodies”) are imitated by the pharaoh and the priest who substitutes 
for the pharaoh in cultic service. Hence, to be liberated, in this theurgic 
sense, means to join the solar barque of Ra and be involved thereby in the 
eternal ritual of creation, performed by Ra. The “liberated” ba simply 
recognizes itself as a ray of Ra, or rather as the intelligible Ra himself, 
because God (being at once ineffable and named by all names) is Heka, 
the single hidden Operator. 

The one who arranged evervthing that is here visible by invisible arts 
and skilfully executed every soul by the proportions of harmonia, is the 
Denuurge, according to Aristides Quintilianus. However, we can call him 
Pure Form, Proportion, Unit, or Unitary Proportion, “succeeding thereby 
in showing in the one term that he arranges and sets in order all things 
and in revealing in the other term that he has made an end of many and 
disparate things and has througb indissoluble bounds gathered them 
together in one” (De musica 1.3). 


5. On the Wing of Thoth: the Theurgic Way of Ra 


Following the patterns of ancient cultic practices, lamblichus regarded 
theurgy as being an inverse imitation of cosmogony, arguing that all 
demiurgic powers engaged in the soul's descent into the body may 
funcüon as elevating forces. Both descent and ascent consist in ritualized 
actions of divine powers. Therefore the corporeal dimension itself is 
constructed by the “geometrizing” descent of serer and their corporeal 
receptacles or symbols. Since the theurgic symbols are elements of a 
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hieratic performance held on the universal scale, they give the soul "the 
ineffable power of the gods” (Ae arrbetos dunamzs ton theon: De Myster.96.19- 
97.2). 

This dunanes (analogous to Egyptian sekherzu and Indian shakti) serves 
as a vehicle of ascent. Sacred chants, or invocations, are imbued with 
transtorming and elevating power, leading to the Sun. According to the 
Hindu text. cited by A. K. Coomaraswamy, “they made the Sun their goal 
and can a race", and this race “is imitated in the rite” (PB IX.1.35)25 In 
order to reach “the Gander seated in the Light", the sactificer mounts to 
the celestial realm with the verse, "like a ship", according to the -d/fareya 
Brabmuna (1V.20-22), using “feet” that are the metrical units of the 
elevating chant: 

“Just as men set sail on the ocean so they set sail to perfortn a year or a 
twelve-day rite, just as men desiring to reach the other shore mount a ship 
well teund, so do they mount the Tristubhs (chants)".? 

This way is also the theurgic way to Ra, literally meaning “end”, 
according to A. K. Coomaraswamy, i.e., the ead of the world, of the 
road. and of the Year, the circle of the cultic Year being the theurgic 
circle. The sacrificer enters the Year as the archetypal circle of his 
ontology, because the two ends of Year. when united, constitute an 
endless Chant which is like the Egyptian Ouroboros, a snake biting its tale 
ised cm ni). By passing through the Year, a ritual of descent and ascent, of 
death and resurrection, is performed. Thereby the sequence of seasonal 
and daily rhythms is viewed as a kind of magnificent rite in which men 
participate. The end of the Year is related to the doors of Heaven, opened 
tor the ascending pharaoh in the Pyramid Texts: 

“The doors of the firmament are thrown open at dawn for myself. 

l go up into the Field of Rushes, 

l bathe in the Field of Rushes. 

| am pute, | take to myself my iron bones, I stretch out [for myself] my 
imperishable limbs which are in the womb of my mother Nut. @ Ra, give 
me your hand...” (PT 325). 

"Hail to you, daughter of Anubis, who is at the windows of the sky, 
the companion of Thoth, who is at the uprights of the ladder. Open my 
way that ] may pass" (PT 304). 

“a. | will leap up and put myself on the wing of Thoth...” (PT 270). 

“The face ot the god is open to me..." (PT 271). 

If the word “irrational” is understood in its usual sense, the ineffable 
theurgic power (urrhetos ditnamis) cannot be irrational (z/ogor), as G. Shaw 
maintains? A, H. Armstrong is correct in observing that a word which 
recurs constantly when Iamblichus is speaking of the gods and sacred rites 
is buperphues, "supernatural", understood in a fairly strict theological 
sense." This supernaturalism of lamblichus sets the divine in a 
rranscendent realm which is normally inaccessible and can be reached only 
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through God's self-revelation and hieratic practices. This ts the very 
reason why theurgy should be exempt from philosophical criticism and 
the opinions of mortals. [t is not an irrational (a/ogoy) power that generated 
logos, but rather that which is Awperousior, “above being". Therefore the 
Pythagorean dealing with an irrational diagonal of a square (which has an 
irrational value and cannot be defined arithmetically, but may be 
performed geometrically, thereby turning the irrational into rational) is 
only using a symbolic demonstration at the level of mathematical realities, 
which are themselves reflections in the descending series of peras and 
apeíria. Arguing that noeac theurgies were mathematical rituals, G. Shaw 
defends the confluence of mathematics and theurgy: 

“Like the irrational diagonal, the ineffable power of the gods was alogos 
with respect to discrete (arithmetic) reasoning yet became the source for a 
logas revealed in embodied (geometric) aciion?.*i 

The profound analysis exercised by G. Shaw convinces us that only 
flowing into apeiron the theurgist remains peras he embraces the 
Unlimited in his descent by maintaining the role ot the Limit, because 
only by measuring himself into matter (since the Demiurge is “always 
doing geometry” and his instruments of “self-disclosure” are theurgists 
themselves and, in a lesser degree, all baw which descend) can one 
participate directly in the immaterial Forms.” 

Through the sunthenmia of the sun, a symbol of noetic lire, one may 
reach the hidden sun, passing through the straight gate, door. mouth, *the 
eve of the needle”, “the midst ot the sun” which is Death. Because the 
sun is Death, “his offspring here below are mortal, but the Devas are 
beyond and therefore undying” (Shatapatha Brahmana V 1.3.3.7). 

We could agree with G. Shaw who argues that, for lamblichus, an 
escape from the cosmos “apart from a more causal and responsible 
involvement in it" is not only undesirable but impossible? only if the 
term “cosmos” would mean, first of all, an intelligible and henadic realm 
of the gods, the archetypal support of existence, symbolized by a lotus 
tlower from which Ra-child (or Agni) himself is born. The descending 
entities come forth from the cays and return back by means of the cays. In 
the Pyramid Texts, the Egyptian priest admonishes the pharaoh (the 
prototype of all theurgists and initiates) as follows: 

“Provide yourself with the Great of Magic (or Demiurgic-and- 
Theurgic Ability, Heka)... Cast off your impurity for Arum in On 
(Heliopolis) and go down with him; assign the needs of the Lower Sky 
and succeed to the thrones of the Abyss (Nea. or Na)... Go up. open 
your ways by means of the bones of Shu, the embrace of your mother Nut 
will enfold veu... 

Ascend and descend; descend with Ra, sink into darkness with Nav. 

Ascend and descend; ascend with Ra, rise with the Great FJoat-user. 
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Ascend and descend; descend with Nephtys, sink into darkness with 
the Night-barque. 

Ascend and descend; ascend with Isis, rise with the Day-barque... 

O Atum, raise this pharaoh up to you, enclose him within vour 
embrace. for he is your son of your body for ever” (PT 222), 

“Raise yourself... in your name ot God, come into being, an Atum to 
every god” (PT 215). 

As R. O. Faulkner remarks, the pharaoh assumes the rank of the 
supreme deity and is not like Atum but is Atum.’ If God is One and 
Many, One and All (Zen kai pan), being both 1) Hidden of Name (zlzn- 
rief). with whom “there was no other god", and 2) emmeamorpbos. the one 
with nine forms. His seven heads (or seven bas) mean the divine 
immanence in the “million” (beh) of beings, entities, and things, as the 
Ramesside theology fairly attested. Therefore one cannot “escape” trom 
the monistic “cosmos”, equal to Reality itself, simply because, ultimately, 
only the supreme God exists — only the Parmenidean Being is real. By His 
magic powers, the One proceeds in a plurality of aspects, like the 
distributed parts of sacrifice. Nothing of “us” remains when we realize 
ourselves as “modalities” ot the single ineffable Self and when we 
understand our powers as the “names” ot Amun’s activities. 


6. Divine Triads in Egyptian and Neoplatonic Thought 


According to Proclus, the “divine” (theos) Iamblichus praises numbers 
as containing various remarkable properties and regards them as “symbols 
of divine and esoteric things” (tauta de sumbola theton esti kai aporrbeton 
pragmaton: ln Tim. 11.215.5). He describes the Monad as the cause of 
Sameness and Unity, the Byad as the organiser of Procession and 
Division, the Triad as the leader of Return for what has gone torth, the 
Tetrad as the true embracer of all harmony and ogoi, the Ennead as the 
creator of true perfection and similarity (releioseos alethines kat homototetos 
poietiken). The Ogdoad is called the cause of Procession to all points and 
the Heptakaieikosad the force stimulaung Return even of the lowest 
elements of the cosmos and so on. 

J. Dillon explains this passage as the earliest definite reference where 
two triadic processes of mone-proodos-epistrophe are revealed in a scheme 
based on the seven numbers of the Soul: the first triad tor the noetic 
realm, the second for the world of becoming. with the Tetrad serving as 
the mediating point (like the universal Soul) between the first diacosm 
(prvtos diakosmos) and the second diacosm (denteros dtakosmios).*5 

The triadic arrangements of metaphysical entities are attested in the 
earliest Egyptian theological schemes. On the first Dynasty ivory comb 
trom Abydos. Horus is already portrayed in three hypostases: t) as a 


a 
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falcon on the palace facade (serekh); 2) as an image of outstretched wings 
which cutve towards the royal was sceptres at each side, 3) as a falcon 
sailing in a barque across the sky. 

For the Egyptians, the plurality of the noetic deities can be reduced to 
a triad. The transcendent unity of any sefer untelds in the realm of 
manifestation as a trinite. The ineffable essence untolds in the immanent 
dimension by the three constituent elements, namely, 1) the ba. 2) image, 
and 3) body of the god, thereby producing the three-tiered arrangement of 
the created cosmos. 

According to J. Assmann, all these theological terms of divinity are 
constituents of a higher unity and develop outward from the articulated 
whole like hypotactic series: 1) bz, image, body; 2) sun, cult statue, name: 
3) heaven, earth, netherworld; 4) light, atr, water; 5) Amun, Ra, Ptah.?* The 
three divine hypostases (Amun, Ra, Ptah) are represented respectively by 
the name, the archetypal cosmic image and the cultic body (statue). 

The transcendent pre-existence (Amun), the cause of the noetic sun 
(Ra), and the primeval mound (Ptah-Tatenen) may be compared to the 
Neoplatonic triple principle which explains and justifies the unfolding of 
the whole of reality. Plotinus maintained that at every level of reality the 
work of generating (foress) results trom the contemplation (theoria) of 
higher reality; therefore the sensible world is a consequence of the noetic 
world in the same way that light is retlected from a source ot light. 
Accordingly, Plotinus interpreted Hesiod's three gods (Ouranos, Kronos, 
Zeus) as equivalent to the three metaphysical principles, namely, the One, 
Intellect, and Soul.37 

The threefeld conception of Amun-Ra dominated Egyptian theology 
from the ceign of Hatshepsut. As Alison Roberts pointed out, the three 
dimensions of divine existence (depicted as the hidden psimordial 
mystery, the middle sphere of noewc life, and the realm of cultic image), 
corresponding exactly to "three worlds” in the later Hermetic tradition, 
are related to the three ascending terraces of Queen Hatshepsut’s temple, 
the Holiest of the Holy (Dyeser-djeseru), located beneath the cliffs of Deir al- 
Bahri.38 

Even Akhenaten, before he turned to sheer iconoclasm and 
abandoned the link with tradition, defined his sole divinity as 

Ra-Harakhu, i.e., Ra-Horus-of- the-Horizon (name); 

Shu (emanation of the sunlight, depicted by arms holding «ankh 
hieroglyphs raying down from the sun); 

The celestial orb of the sun named Aten (image).*? 

Llere an image sphere is reduced to Aten, the visible orb, instead of 
being represented by the cultic statues of the gods, or by the body of Piah. 

However, even in Akhenaten’s case, bemg an image (///) entails being 
distinguished from that which is an archetype. Though characterized by 
likeness and similarity, an image is inlerior 10o an archetype and depends 
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on it, An image is continuously attached to the genesating hypostasis 
which sustains an image in its existence, just like the mirror image lasts as 
long as the object remains in front of the mirror (the word ankh means 
hoth life. breath of life, and mirror). 

The rays which radiate from the sun-like Nowy (or the Sun's Eye. the 
uraeus.serpeut, whose all-seeing celestial gaze looks down on a radiant 
world). containing in archetype all of the kinds of things. are life-giving, 
and are thtretore frequently depicted with an&h signs at their end. 

The pharaoh's face (an image) is like the divine face of Ra (his 
immediate noctic archetype), and his accession to the throne imitates the 
sunrise when Ra "appears in glory", coming forth from the fiery furnace 
of Nut. The Sun god (Nows) appears renewed through the “golden” 
Hathor. the integral and whole Wedjat Eye, the Flame of Gold, “whose 
head is black". Her rituals of :ransformation and rebirth, performed by 
the archetypal child of Gold, Ihy, shaking a saos sistrum of Hathor, serve 
for theurgic ascent. The Hathorian musicians and dancers imitate the 
rhythms of cosmogony. 

The concept of the Eye is crucial for ritual activities which carry the 
paradoxical idea of “sober drunkenness” represented by the union of 
Maat and Hathor, order and joyful ecstasy. A. Roberts argues that as the 
Tret-Eye, Hathor (Lady of the Sycamore Tree, Cow of Gold) also acts as 
the agent of Ra’s activity. /ve¢ means both “eye” and “doer”; therefere “the 
solar gaze becomes an activity as the eye — the instrument of divine energy 
and power — is projected out into the world".*' In her form of Sekhmet 
she is the divine «Pa&£ of Ptah, thereby constituting the triad of Ptah- 
Sekhmet-Nefertum (or Imhotep). 

‘The ancient mimetic practices and sacred rites frequently Follow the 
“dramatic” patterns of divine procession and retum, dismembering and 
reintegration, as in the famous rope trick, described in Jataka 1V.324, 
where the body of the performer, who climbs up by the thread, is cut to 
pieces and then put together and animated again. The thread symbolizes 
the sun ray and the spirit of breath. 

in the archetypal realm, light, lite, and sound constitute a sort of unity 
which is revealed by “name” (skr. rama, eg. ren), an equivalent of the 
noetic Form. The eternal name as noumenon is related to the sensible 
form (skr. spa, eg. d.t irm) as the omniform deity (imago imaginans) is 
related to all created things (émago imaginata). The name of a thing 
constitutes its reality derived from the noumenal content of øens. the 
divine consciousness which is always tantamount to Light, Life, and 
Sound. Therefore creation. accomplished by the Aeka power. is performed 
by ullerance of names formulated in the heart. And ritual is inseparable 
from the dynamics of cosmogony based on divine paradigms, names, and 
Powers, 


OCA 
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While employing the Avicennian or Scholastic terminology of 
“substance” and "essence" (with the important reminder that these terms 
are synonymous inasmuch as they mean the archetypal content of things), 
F. Schuon distinguishes 1) the discontinuous and static relationship 
between the symbol and its principal archetype, the Idea, or Paradigm 
(eidor, viewed in its aspect of initial Norm) and 2) the continuous and 
dynamic relationship between the rite and its effect. The first relationship 
is described as “tern+Essence”, the second as “accident-Substance”, 
maintaining that the accident is a “mode” of the Substance whereas the 
torm is a “sign” of the Essence. Following this line of thought, F. Schuon 
argues that the divine symbol both “is God" and “is not God”: 1) it is 
“image” because it is manifestation (proodor in the Neoplatonic sense) and 
not Principle (mene. unparticipated and transcendent point of any 
theophany), and 2) it is a participating irradiation and liberating sacrament 
because it is Ita in Maya (etymologically, the word atman perhaps is 
connected with breath, spiration, life, hence — spirit). Therefere F. Schuon 
Says: 

“Every sacred symbol is an ‘enlightening ferm' that invites to a 
‘liberating rite’; the ‘form’ reveals the Essence to us, whereas the ‘rite’ 
leads back to the Substance: to the Substance we are, the only one that ts. 
All this concerns, on the one hand sacred art, "liturgy', and on the other 
hand the beauties of nature; it also concerns, with all the more reason, the 
symbolism of concepts and the rites of assimilation. Vision of tle Essence 
is through the ferm, and return to the Substance by means of the rite. 
There is the visual symbol and the auditory symbol, then the acted 
symbol, all of which bring about the passage from the outward to the 
Inward, from the accident to the Substance, and thereby also the passage 
from the ferm to the Essence".*! 

The initial archetypal realm which acuvates and coordinates all 
liberating rites of epestrophe (return to the source) or avagoge (ascent, mi'raj) 
is equivalent to Being understood in the Neoplatonic sense. Like the 
primordial noetic triad of Heliopolitan cosmogony, the Procline 
intelligible Being and all its subsequent noetic manifestations have a 
delinite triadic structure. Being is characterized by its unity, the power of 
this unity and the resulting mixture (wz£/on), the noetic existence itself 
(autoousia). 

For Proclus, between two extremes there is a third term, an 
intermediary (mesos). The origin of the initial triad and the threefold 
structure of things lies, or rather stems, according to L. Siorvanes, from 
the fundamental polarity one and not-one.? Ifowever, the threefold 
structure expresses only a simple mixture; therefere in most other cases 
there are at least two intermediaries between two extremes, each similar to 
its proximate end. 

This cule of “similanty” is valid for all forms and levels of being, but 
the unfolding trains of intermediaries partake of unity and their number 
cannot regress to infinity. Proclus argues that every mixmire has three 
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aspects: symmetry, truth, and beauty, correlated with T) Being’s unity 
(PtaliAtum), 2) its power (Sekhmet, “the powerful one”, depicted as 
lioness crowned with a cobra, the burning Eye of Ra) and 3) existence of 
Being itself (Nefertum, Lord ot Perfumes and Beauty, coming torth from 
the primordial lotus, seshen). 

Hence, the structure of unparticipated Being consists of Being-in-itself 
(uutoonsia), its power (dunamis), and its noetic intellect (nous noetos). The 
three aspects Of unparticipated power, in its own respect, represent the 
transitiun from unity to plurality; therefore the "feminine" noetic 
existence of powers is regarded as Number-itself (au/oanthmos). The nine 
members (the primordial Ennead) of Number constitute three triads. 

The first one is measuring (mefrtikos) and consists of 1) the unity 
named “one” (hex) which is the cause of all unitary numbers (Aentaioé 
withyl), 2) the power called “otherness” (Aetervtes) which is the cause of all 
productive numbers (gennetikoi arithmoz), 3) the participated characteristic 
of being (or) which is the cause of all real numbers (o#séodeis arithmoi). This 
triad is described as odd (perzssos). 

The second triad, described as even (artho), is productive (gennetikos) 
and consists of 1) multiplying once, 2) multiplying twice, 3) multiplying 
thrice. 

The third triad, described as all Number, is perfective (/eliotikos) and 
consists of |) the odd multiplied by the odd, 2) the even multiplied by the 
even, 3) all combinations of odd and even.*? 

The power of Being is sometimes called Truth-itselt (afoaletheia) or 
Wisdom-itself (axtosophia). The intellect of Being, as the third member of 
mixture. is called beautiful (kalos) or Beauty-itself (antokailos). The 
characteristics of Being (fer each of its three members) are taken trom the 
six passages of Platonic dialogues — therefere the whole Procline list of six 
trads is presented by L. J. Rosan as follows. The being, power, and 
activity of the unparticipated Being are respectively called: 

1) one heing (ben on), wholeness (£o/ofej), one and being (hen kai on) on 
the basis of Plato’s Parzzenzdes (142d); 

2) being (ox), whole (bolos), the all (paz) on the basis of Plato’s Sophist 
QM): 

3) prior to eternity (proatontos), eternity (aion), eternal (atonios) on the 
basis of the Timaeus (37d); 

4) one (hen), eternity (uin), the paradigm (paradeigma) on the basis of 
the Fimaens (38bc); 

5) good (agathos), wise (sophos), beautiful (kalos) on the basis of the 
Phaedrus (2466); 

6) symmetry (sammetria), cuth (aletheia), beauty (&afos) on the basis of 
the Philebus (652). 

Mast of these characteristics, however. are common to the Egyptian 
theologies, though they may constitute different triads and describe 
different gods or their manifestations. 
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7. Theurgic Assimilation to the Gods 


‘The Neoplatonic cosmos, likened to the shrine (aga/ma) of the gods, ts 
constituted by a series of oppositions — that of "form" and “matter”, 
analogous to the monad and dyad in numbers — held in harmony by the 
“thythmic weaviag” of the Demiurge. This Craftsman is equivalent to 
Neith-Hathor io her aspect of Mehet-urt, the Divine Cow, meaning 
"great- full" in the sense of the inexhaustible plenitude and totality of the 
cosmos. Takiag the role of the Creator, Neith, the Lady of Sais, is equated 
to Tanen, *twothirds masculine and one-third feminine" (Esna V.100), 
who produces seven primordial divine names from his-her mouth. 

This cosmos is symbolically embodied in the form of the Egyptian 
temple which is an “image of the celestial akhef’, like the akhet (horizon, 
light-land) of the noetic ceahn. 

Like the Egyptian temple cites and liturgies, the Neoplatonic theurgy 
consists in the sous mimesis of the cosmogonical act. Siace cosmogony 
itself is staged as the sacred rite of the Demiurge, the entire manifested 
world can serve as the temple and receptacle of the gods. The temple is 
not oaly “heaven on earth”, a vessel of archetypal realities or the divine 
omnipresence ia the world of phenomena, but at the same time “heaven 
and earth", Nut and Geb, actualized in symbolic torms of sacred 
architecture. Both the cosmos and the temple are regarded as a society of 
the sheot sunnaoi, the hierarchy of deities who were worshipped in the 
chapels surrounding the holy of holies. 

According to lamblichus, the soul's descent into the body is similar to 
an invitation to attend this cosmic liturgy: the theurgists, like the cultic 
statues of the gods, still living in their corporeal bodies can be united with 
the gods. Therefore the theurgical praxi is related to the descent of the 
divine into matter, the ritual collaboration with the gods in keeping the 
eternal cosmic liturgy, and the return to the solar barque of Ra. This 
“supernatural” mystery transcends all discursive reasoning and human 
understanding; therefore Iamblichus says: 

"Intellectual understanding does not unite theurgists to the gods, for 
what would then prevent those who philosophize theoretically from 
having theurgic union with the gods? But this is not true; rather, it is the 
perfect accomplishment of ineffable acts, religiously performed and 
beyond all understanding (be fon ergon arrheton kat huper pasan noesin), and it 
is the power of ineffable symbols comprehended by the gods alone. that 
establishes theurgical union (fos theois monon sumbolon aphthegkton dunamis 
epitithes: ten theourgiken henostt). Thus we do not perforin these acts 
intellectually: for then their efficacy would be intellectual and would 
depend on us, neither of which is truc. 1n fact, these very synthemes (/a 
suntherata), by themselves, perform their own work, without our thinking; 
and the ineffable power of the gods to whom these synthemes elevate us, 
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recognizes by itself its own unages (etkenas), lt is not awakened to this by 
our thinking" (De myster.96.13-97.9). 

Chaldean and Neoplatonic theurgy employed sensible things and 
natural elements that preserved pure traces of their noetic sources (for 
instance. Proclus regarded the intellect of Being as a tetrad, consisting of a 
monad and triad: the former representing the ideal cause of the element 
tire, the latter — of air, water, and earth). Therefore theurgic rites may be 
compared to tuning an insirument by putting it into resonance with the 
singing cosmos itself, already tuned by the Demiurge.*5 

In this sense, the task of the theurgist (as a servant of Hathor) is to 
remove Zziefe'. disorder or imbalance, from the soul and cooperate with the 
healing. preserving, and elevating forces of truth (wwa). This is 
accomplished through the energizing “work” of the swathemata which 
functioned as receptacles for the divine baw. 

Since earthly things cannot be deprived of participation in the divine, 
according to famblichus, those who practise the theurgic art (he fheenrpike 
fechne) employ various synthemes, appropriate to different gods, and 
regard them as perfect receptacles, for example, stones, herbs, animals, 
aromatics, incantations, concoctions, and ineffable names of the gods. 
‘These sacred receptacles are even more numerous in Egyptian cultic 
practices and include coloured hieroglyphs, royal crowns, weapons, 
scepires, thrones, alabaster bowls, baskets, Hathorian symbols such as 
menat and sistrum, papyrus and lotus flowers, reeds, fruits, scarabs, wedjat 
eve, djed pilar, jubilee pavilion (sed), shrines (such as peraver and per-nw), 
trees (tor example, sycamore, tamarisk, acacia, persea, etc.), mirrors, and 
so on. 

The Egyptian texts always specify the kind of wood, metal, stone or 
perfume to be used for ritual purposes. The stone used for statues is callcd 
"sacred" (dieser). Aromatic substances and incense (se-nefer) also function 
as divine swthemafa able to transform one into a divine state (senefes 
meaning *to make divine"). 

The theurgic apotheosis means not only union with the gods, but also 
acquiring a transformed perception and a golden body of light, which 
imitates the solar orb («fe») and may be compared to a star. The goddess 
Nut (Heaven) says in the Pyramid Texts: 

“Open up your place in the sky among the stars of the sky, for you are 
the Lone Star, the companion of Hu; look down upon Osiris when he 
governs the spirits, for you stand far off from him, you are not among 
them and vou shall not be among them" (PT 245). 

Another text assures the pharaoh that the doors of the starry sky are 
opened to him and he is one of the gods: 

"Your scent is as their scent, vour sweat is as the sweat of the Two 
Enneads, you appear in the royal hood, your hand grasps the sceptre, your 
list grips on the mace... for you belong to the stars who surround Ra, who 
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are before the Morning Star, you are born in your months as the moon... 
the Imperishable Stars follow you. Make yourself ready until Ra comes 
that you may be pure when you ascend to Ra...” (PT 412). 

The theurgic immortalization of the soul, realized by the Neoplatonists 
in hieratic rites (also using immaterial symbols, geometric forms, numbers) 
and visualized as a sphere, the luminous “starry body” (since the vehicle 
of the soul in her circular movement is assimilated to Nous), is viewed as 
the recovery of one’s original celestial state. 


8. Beification through the Eye of Horus 


The restoration of the soul’s noetic perfection ts symbolized by the 
restoration ot the Eye. Therefore the Eye of Ra (from which humankind 
originated as an image) is onc of the main theurgic paradigms and 
symbols, rich in metaphysical meaning. lhis is the reason why the 
pharaoh is “a screeching falcon who flies round the Eye of Horus” (PT 
689). Flis own eyes appear as the Night-barque and the Day-barque of Ra 
(PT 670). 

To provide one with the intact Eye of Horus, great of heka, means to 
divinize and resurrect him in the archetypal realm of Ra. The Pyramid Texts 
argue that the pharaoh (or the iniuate) is censed with the Eye of Horus 
and thus made divine because of this Eye (PT 741) on which Horus has 
placed a golden collar (PT 742): 

“Atum summons me to the sky, and I take the Eye of Horus to him. I 
am the son of Khnum... Long may this word be in your sight, O Ra; hear 
it... Open up my road..." (PT 524). 

"The Eye of Horus gleams upon the wing of Thoth on the left-hand 
side of the ladder of the god. O men, a serpent is bound for the sky, but I 
am the Eye of Horus; this is obstructed in every place where it is, but I 
take my departure as the Eye of Horus. Desire that I should come among 
you, O my brethren the gods; rejoice at meeting me, O my brethren the 
gods, just as Horus rejoiced at meeting his Eye when his Eye was given to 
him in the presence of his father Geb” (PT 478). 

The restoration of the Eye may be described in terms of purification, 
integration, and union. The restored noetic plenitude is a solar “rebirth” in 
the realm of ukhu, therefore Iamblichus regards catharsis as a process 
which integrates the multiplicity into its intelligible unity and consists of 1) 
withdrawal (aphairesis) trom alien things, 2) restoration. of one's own 
essence (apodosis fes oikeias ousias), 3) perfecwon  (/e/ezores), 4) fullness 
(apoplerosi); 5) independence (axtarkeia) trom passion, 6) ascent to the 
creative cause (anodos epi fen gennesamenen attian), T) conjunction of parts 
with wholes (s#znaphe pros ta bola ton meron), and 8) the contribution from 
wholes to the parts of power. life, and energeia (Stob. 1.455.25-456.4). 
Thus the performance of theurgic ritual follows the rhythms. of 
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manifestation and reintegration, that is, the soul's path to demiurgy and its 
restoration after it has bathed again with Ra in the Lake of Rushes and 


uttéred: 
"Sec me, O Ra; recognize me, O Ra. | belong to those that know you, 


so know me" (PT 31 D). 

Hence, by imitating the order of the gods, the soul restores its own Ra- 
nature by taking on “the shape of the god” (fo fon theon schema: De 
myiter.65 A). 

The whole Eye is anterior to its parts as the wholeness "prior to its 
parts" (pro fon meran), is “made up of parts” (ex ton meron), and represents 
the wholeness “within the part” (en to mer). Theretere the theurgic tite 
ought to embrace all orders of the gods in an appropriate way, thereby 
restoring the Eye as the corporeal, psychic, and noeac wholeness which 
leads to the ineffability of the One, the hidden Eye of the Serpent. When 
this Eye is opened at the dawn of noetic creation, the golden Scarab 
appears as -\tum-Ra. 

In the ascending rite, the soul is divinized because thc telesiurgic ritual, 
perlormed by the initate, tries to imitate divine “gestures” and celestial 
“dances”. Accordingly, the soul itself becomes the sxnfbema which is filled 
with a divine presence. The role of matter consists in mirroring the 
condition of the soul: it reveals itself as purified and transtermed when 
the soul realizes the overwhelming divine presence and is identified with 
the golden child Netertum, seated in a lotus flower at the nostrils of Ra. 
- Aslaniblichus pointed out, mud symbolizes the material principle which 
functions as the foundation to nourish the divine lotus (De myster.250.13- 
252.11) [ts circular throne can serve as a place where the soul is reborn, 
becoming like the solar Ra. The Horuslike pharaoh, being at once the 
chief mystagogue and the initiate, says: 

l appear as Netertum, as the lotus-bloom which is at the nose of Ra” 
(PT 249). 

"] have grasped your tail (or Ra in buil-shape) tor myself, for Í am a 
god and the son of god, I am a flower which has issued from the Nile, a 
golden Hower which has issued from Iseion” (PT 334). 

"T live on that whereon Shu lives, I eat of that whereof Tefnut cats" 


(PT 339). 
“O Ra... | am you and you are I... if you shine in me, | will shine in 
vou... ler | am that Eye of yours which is on the horns ot Flathor, which 


turns s bate the years trom me; I spend the night and am conceived and 
born every day” (PT 495). 

To be born every day (though a “day” also may be understood as a 
cycle of all manifestation until it is finally reabsorbed into the depths ot 
Nun, as it is described in the Book of Two Ways) means to parwcipate in 
demiurgic activity, being identical cither to the Demiurge himself, or to 
ihe members of his solar barque. This claim is not the claim of a separate 
individual entity, bur that ot Lagos (the Pharaoh as an archetype, the son of 
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Ra, al-insan a L&aptil of the Sulis) who performs the cosmic rites as the sole 
Thaumaturgus. 


9. Spiritual Teachers and Sacred Masters 


The theurgic tradition is by no means restricted to its Neoplatonic 
branch, that which is largely based on the Chaldean oracles and the 
metaphysical exegesis of Plato, Orpheus. and Homer. Damascius, for 
instance, maintained that theurgic practices stem trom Egyptian cultic 
stock. 

In late antiquity, the torced decline of Egyptian temples under the 
Roman administration and Christian intolerance determined the general 
turning to oracle cults, prophetic Bgures, and local images that required a 
minimum of priestly services. The priests themselves shifted their realm of 
primary authority from temple liturgy to a role as esoteric philosophers 
and ritual experts. In a sense, they hellenized and, at the same time, 
continued the ancient tradition of medu neter, the writings of Thoth. The 
chains of initiation were maintained by various religious associations and 
mortuary guilds. 

The lector priests often functioned as embalmers through the early 
Roman period; therefore temple traditions were maintained by xekrotaphoz, 
"corpse-bearers". A mortuary guild in Kysis was still alive in early 4^ 
century A.D., similar to a corporation of ironworkers who were making 
annual pilgrimages from Hermonthis to the Hatshepsut temple for a ritual 
banquet and sacrifice, or like associations (odor, kiinei of priests 
devoted to the Blemmye god Mandulis, that were active in the 5t century 
A.D., during the lifetime of Proclus. However, under Christian dominion, 
the miniature models of temples and the hidden domestic altars of the 
priests replaced the actual temples. According to D. Frankfurter: 

"These domestic priests’ altars project a secrecy and concentric ritual 
holiness traditionally associated with established temples; but in their 
availability to the eyes of devotees and service ter special rites the altars 
carry not only an exoteric familiarity but even a mark of status and 
authority tor the hierophant who assembled the altar". ^ 

The oracular function passed to seers and pious philosophers. They 
became prophetic figures and ritual experts who diminished the scope of 
sacred rites and shifted the emphasis from temple-based rituals to those 
concerned with amulets and domestic altars, blessings and curses, healing 
and protective spells. as well as secret initiations. During Roman times, 
Egypt already became internationally famous as the land of “magicians” 
and spiritual masters. It was regarded as “a landscape oí gurus readv to 
teach and initiate Roman youths in all the esoteric mysteries and 
‘philosophies’ they might yearn ter or imagine”, as D. Frankfurter pointed 
out. ^ 
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Owing to changing historical and social circumstances, a great number 
of Egyptian priests and mystagogucs gained independence from particular 
temples and cultic service, “becoming a kind of extended fraternity of 
sacred masters under the aegis of Thoth”. They were the bearers of ritual 
heka power (waged) and, in some cases, even joined the Neoplatonic 
circles of those who continued the Iamblichean and Procline chains of 
transmission in Egypt. 

In Graeco- Egyptian tradition, the pharaoh Nechepso is regarded as a 
sage. stargazer. and designer of amulets (a kind of traditional svthemata). 
Galen, discussing the properties of a green jasper stone, says: 

“Some also set it in a ring and engrave on it the radiant serpent, just as 
King Nechepso prescribed in his fourteenth book” (De smp/. X.19). 

The pharaoh Nechepso is imagined as a recipient of revelatory cpistles 
from the sage and priest Petosiris. Firmicus Maternus claims transcribing 
“all that Hermes and Anubis have revealed to Asclepius, all that Petosiris 
and Nechepso have set out in detail, all that Abraham, Orpheus and 
Kritodemus have written” (Math. IV). The text, dated A.D.137-138, 
speaks of the revelatory chains as follows: 

"After examination of many books as they have been handed down to 
us trom ancient wise men, that is, the Chaldeans, and Petosiris, and, 
especially, king Necheus (Nechepso), just as they themselves consulted 
with our Lord Hermes and Asclepius, that is, Imouthes, son of 
Hephaistos” (Pap. Salt/ Louvre 2342). 

Nechepso is credited with knowledge ot the affinities of stones and 
plants with the stars: during a nocturnal mi'raj, or anabasis eis ouranon, he 
had ascended through the air (pros aera) and heard a heavenly voice 
GNecbepsunis et Pelosiridis, £r.1) — a revelatory discourse on the music of the 
spheres, as VC.Burkert maintains.“ Petosiris also had journeyed with gods 
and angels, and a letter from Nephotis to Pharaoh Psammetichus even 
offers a theurgic procedure lor self-divinization by uniting the initiate with 
the sun (Pap. Graecae Magicae 1V.155-285). The so-called Mithras Liturgy 
(thus incorrectly labelled by Albrecht Dieterich) deals with the ritual and 
experience of immortalizawon (apathanativmos), including descripmons of 
breathing techniques, amulets and ineffable words of power (bekan). While 
depicting a liturgical mystery for the ascent of the soul through seven 
stages, the text instructs: 

“Draw in breath from the rays, drawing up three times as much as you 
can, and you will see yourself being litted up and ascending to the height, 
so that you seem to be in midair. ...you will see all immortal things. ... will 
see the divine order of the skies: the presiding gods rising into heaven, 
courses of the visible gods will appear through the disk of god, my 
father... vou will see many five-pronged stars coming forth from the 
disk... And when the disk is open, you will see the fireless circle, and the 
fiery abs shut tight. At once close your eyes and recite the fellowing 
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prayer... invoke the immortal names... Then open your eyes, and you will 
see the doors open and the world of the gods which is within the doors... 
the rays will turn toward you: look at the centre of them... you will see a 
youthful God, beautiful in appearance, with Gery hair, and in a white tunic 
and a scarlet cloak, and wearing a fiery crown... Helios, the Lord of 
heaven and earth, God of Gods...” (Mithras Leturgy 540-640).5! 


10. Radiant Power of Names and Flight co the Throne 


The autobiography of Thessalos (2*4 century A.B.), couched in the 
form of a letter to a king from the magician, describes the cormsmnunication 
with the deity in a place, specially prepared by the Theban priest in Upper 
Egypt. Thessalos asks to see Asclepius (Imhotep) “alone, face to lace”, 
sitting on a chair opposite a throne on which the deity, invoked with 
“powerful mysterious words”, manifests itself. According to J. Z. Smith, 
the formula wonos pres monon is related to the older formula monos mene. 
ineaning “private” or "secret".52 

An experience of divine epiphany initially is both an outer and inner 
experience in the holy of holies of the Egyptian temple, standing befere 
the statue of the deity or contemplating the first rays of the rising sun. 
Therefore the Ploainian ascent, described as “the flight of the alone to the 
alone" (phuge monon pros monon: Enn. WV.9.11), is originally a symbolic and 
initiatory path through the temple to the hidden chamber where the 
throne of the deity stands. 

The journey through the Netherworld (Duat, the temple of Osiris and 
the body of Nut) is modelled on the same pattern which may also be 
depicted as a vertical ascent to the realm of Ra in order to see the divine 
face and be united with it. The king ascends to Ra’s seat because his “face 
is that of falcons”, and the “face of the god is open” to him, where he sits 
on the great throne beside the god (PT 271). 

Though arranged and depicted in accord with the established genre of 
mythical paradigms and sacramental formalism, this ascent (anodes) is not 
an event of physical displacement and chronology, but rather elevation 
through the symbols (like the reading of the ontological text in reverse, 
moving from one point of identity to another, and tinally reaching the 
innermost noetic centre, thereby summarizing the revealed divine 
presence and realizing essential union with the Principle. The Egyptian 
hieratic ascent. whose uplifung force ts tied to the intelligible 
interpretation of symbols (by elevating to noetic truth: De Myster.250.13- 
18), is not accomplished simply by rituals or sacred symbols themselves. 
but also by the accompanying knowledge, understanding, and 
illumination. 
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‘The ascent (aaggge) and reunification with or return to the divine is a 
kind of “hermeneutical clarification” or “presentation” of the “radiant 
power" (aklu of words and images in the realm of semiotics and 
iconography. “| ascend to the sky among the gods, I bring and repeat the 
word of the gods”, says the “deceased” (hierophant) who “knows the 
names” and is initiated into the sacramental meaning and radiant power of 
divine speech. This radiant power, akhu, reveals the metaphysical sphere 
of meaning that is imposed on sensible reality in a manner that explains it 
and directs it towards the intelligible source. Likewise the Iamblichean 
noera theorta. the intellectul interpretation or the "more epoptic” 
(epoptikateran) approach, consists in identifying the characteristics of being 
discrete or continuous as aspects of the power of the One, active at every 
level of reality. However, according to J. Assmann: 

“Instead of supplying definitions, Egyptuans would state names, that is, 
the sacred and secret names of things and actions that tbe priests had to 
know to exercise the radiant power of the words. A highly characteristic. 
and certainly early, form of handing down these names is the commentary 
(this means’), as exemplified by the Ramesseum Papyrus, wbich records 
knowledge that unfelds on two levels: that of appearances and that of 
meanings, or names”.54 

The importance of godgiven names which constitute manifested 
reality and may be related to the demiurgic Logos (Hu) is emphasized in 
Proclus! Commentary on the Crafy/us of Plato. While launching into a 
discussion on the power of names, Proclus distinguishes two views 
prevalent among the ancients: 1) some take tbe view that the gods 
transcend all names which begin at the level of daimons; 2) others think 
that the names are only one type of s##themata which the gods have sown 
at all levels of being. Since names are symbols correlated with noetic 
realities, there are correct names that cons&tute tbe dynamic meta- 
structure of reality (as a web of aga/mata phoneenta, “vocal images" ot the 
gods, i.e., the phonetic correlates of images which represent in words wbat 
the swathemats sown by the gods represent in the cosmos) and through 
them one has access to the gods. 

Like the Chaldeans, Indians, and Hellenes, the Egyptians have a 
revealed vocabulary suitable to tbe theurgic purpose of elevation. As J. 
Dillon. explains, theurgy teaches us how to represent the structure of 
symbols and synthemes in the physical world by means of inarticulate 
utterances (adiarthrotot ekphonesets: In Crat. LXIL. p.31,27 Pasquali).^* Being 
a sert of agudmata (such as properly constructed and animated statues), the 
mantric strings of syllables and vowels (usema onomata) transmit divine 
power. However, they are surpassed by divine names proper which stem 
from the intelligible realm and are used to call upon the gods. Like the 
divine names employed in the Sufi dhikr, they function as a means of 
ascent and uuion. 
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For the Egyptians, the name (rez) represents an essential relationship 
between the name and the named. Therefore everything that can be 
extracted from the name reveals something about the essence of the 
named, and everything said about the archetypa! structure, the essence of 
a god, of a human being or of any manifested thing, is contained in its 
name. 


11. Theutgic Union with the Divine Principle 


Unity within divine Intellect is derived from the One’s presence which 
is ineffable and transcends the realm of *uttered" noetic gods. l'or this 
reason Plotinus thinks that union with the One (which is possible when 
the soul has already been “deconstructed” and assimilated with News. i.e., 
when the soul reestablishes its initial Ra-nature) cannot be achieved by 
ritual, though purification and dialectic will lead upwards, due to the 
providentially arranged structure of the cosmos allowing this possibility. 
But the supreme goal is “outside the control of even the noblest 
philosopher”, as J. M. Rist pointed out. 

In this respect, one should remember that the Alexandrian 
Neoplatonist Hermeias (5 century A.D.) discussed the distinction 
between 1) þe enden telestike, “internal telestic art”, which makes our soul 
pertect and complete in all its powers, and 2) be exo telestike, "external 
telestic art”, which helps to free our soul and body from troubling 
difficulties and furnishes us with a happy passage through life, cleariy 
regarded as the process of purification (Aatharmoz) and rites (¢elefaz) that set 
us among the gods (Ju Phaedr. 96.2-8; 97.23ff). 

The external /ees/ke is further described as unthropike kai technike 
telecttke, "human and technical telestic”, which depends on the skill of the 
priests and is used in the cult of statues (perz Zur therapetas tun agalmaton), 
following the established law (#aos) of the city and native traditional 
customs. This Ae rechnike telestike and the related hieratic lite provide 
assistance to pious citizens by means of sacrifices, prayers, incantations 
and rites, involving plants and stones (ibid.,99.14-19; 165.14- 15). 

Internal theurgy, or inspired telestic, makes the soul intellectually active 
according to all its powers which, ultimately, are divine powers and 
attributes. A. Sheppard tries to convince us that Proclus, tollowing his 
master Syrianus, divided theurgy into three types:,the third kind of telestic 
(also described as theta philosophia, divine philosophy) serving to 
accomplish mystical union.5* 

Proclus indeed subdivides the “ritual” of return into stages: 1) just as 
by soul we attain likeness to Soul (the realm of Osiris and Nut), and 2) by 
heart-intellect to the noetc world (the realm of Ra and his Eve, Hathor), 
so 3) it is by “the flower of intellect” (anthos noz), by our Lenosis (unity), we 
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auam union with the One oc rather with the Father of the Intelligible 
Triad, if the supreme union with the One itself is reserved for “the tlowec 
ot the whole soul". Proclus partly follows Porphyry who offered some 
land of identification between 1) the 5uparxzi in man and 2) the buparxrs 
that is the One. But Proclus cannot accept that Porphyry’s buparxis (called 
Father by the Chaldean Oracle) is the supreme Principle in the transcendent 
hierarchy. 

The threetold division of theurgy and the designation of its lower 
ritualistic aspect as “merely skilful” is not correct, because every ritual has 
its inner dimension through which the human Zwparxz; can be united with 
the divine Papurxzs. All sunthemaia, notwithstanding the level of their citual 
taxonomy, provide a direct access to the divine. Only human capacities 
differ: therefore each man attends to his sacrifice according to what he is 
and cannot surpass the proper measure. 

In order to reach the One, the soul must be assimilated to the Whole 
(pan) by honouring all the gods, including the material ones, whose 
influence is universal and works on the principle of like to like (d: 
homototeta: De ptyster.195.18- 19). In monistic metaphysics, “materiality is 
created out of substantiality", as Iamblichus says, speaking about the 
Egypran tradition. (parzdox*) trom which Plato derived his doctrine of 
matter (Proclus Di Tr. 117d, 1.386.8). Thecetoce matter serves as the index 
(decema) of divine presence, or as the mirror that reflects the spiritual 
condiuon of ihe soul. 

Proclus maintains that the telestic cites obliterate all stains produced by 
generation. This obliteration is accomplished theough the “divine fre” (diu 
ton then pars), ie. through the Flame of Gold, the Eye of Ra, the fiery 
Hathor-Sekhmet. Therefore Heracles, being putified through the telestic 
act, obtains a perfect restoration to the gods (eis tous theous apokatastastes). 
Accordingly, he serves as a mode] both tor 1) philosophy and 2) theurgy, 
which is called thera philosophia, greater than all hunan virtue and 
knowledge. 

Three wavs of ascending to the divine ace described by Proclus: [) 
erotike manta, “erotic madness? — such as that which possessed Majnun and 
the Sufi martyr al-Husayn ibn Mansur ai-Hallaj (4.8.858-922) — enables 
the ascent through love to divine beauty, 2) thea philosophia enables the 
ascent through truth to divine wisdom, and 3) /Peourgi&e dunavts, the grace- 
bringing power, enables the ascent through faith to divine goodness. A. 


Sheppard thinks that all three ways mean the same thing and refer to 
Mystical union? 


, 


In fact, the Egyptian formulation which aftirms “One is All”, implies 
that unity with the deity may be accomplished at any level of divine 
manifestation, thus paradoxically confirining the single Principle behind 
the millions of his faces, masks, and body-members, moving trom 
multiplicity to the supreme and hidden Oneness, to the dens absconditus 
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whose manitestations (bew), irradiations, names, symbols, images, 
receptacles, reflections, and shadows are all deities, souls. and things. The 
ascending hierophant may be identified. with the different portions of 
entolegical text, at every point of anamnesis revealing the particular divine 
eidos, peculiar to that level, and, by recognizing and naming every 
cosmogonical entity, to “be united with the gods in On” (PT 617). 
Through Herus the Uniter he realizes himself as the essence of all the 
gods and says: 

“I am the primeval hill of the land in the midst of the water” (PT 484). 

When the ascending pharaoh presents himself to Shu as the son of 
Atum, Shu contirms this claim and says: 

“You are the eldest son of Atum, his first-born; Atum has spat you out 
trom his mouth in your name of Shu” (PT 660). 

Who then is Shu? And does the “soul” still remain the same ascending 
soul, when it returns to the mouth of Atum “in his name of Shu"? Only 
the generic arrangement of ranks and the dynamic play of masks and 
functions are present. Finally, as it is attested in the Book of Two Ways. the 
ascending ba (such as the Sufi martyr al-Halla] who prociauns the supreme 
unity, /awhid, by saying ana?-Hagg. “I am God’) may pronounce the 
theurgic statements of identity, for instance: 

“1 am suhu of Ra, the Lord of Maat... I am Ra" (CT 1034/5). 

In this case, Ra himself contirms bis own identity through the cite of 
anamnesis, performed by the soul which “disappears” as a separate entity 
and is assimilated into the “Great-name who made his light” (CT 
1082/53). The “deceased” initiate, as a forever living spirit. is no longer in 
any sense “deceased” when Atum in him discovers himself as Atum and 
Says: 

“l am Atum” (CT 1063/34). 

The mystical union (Aenosis) with the One is stated in such paradigmatic 
formulations as “I am Nun, Lord of Darkness” (CT 1132/2), or “I am 
[myself] (CT 1142/15). 


12. Intellect of the Father and His Cosmic Drama 


Neoplatonic theurgy. itself being a hermeneutically refined version of 
ancient anagogic rites, is pessible only in a kind of texclike symbolic 
“world” which is "full of gods" and is similar (homofofatos) to the 
archetypal realm, the Essential Living Being (aw/ozoon) of Platonists. The 
animated and visible universe is “animated” because it imitates the 
invisible completeness and brightness of the Essential Living Being. All 
living beings unitarily and generically are parts of this axfogoon and they 
attain fulftlment under the Essenmal living Being according to the 
multiplicities and henads contained in them. 
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Since the noetic a//ozoor encompasses all those genera that come alter 
it (and all things proceed trom the intelligible realm), it is regarded both as 
l) a whole betore its parts and as 2) a primacy principle of causation which 
brings to completion all things from within itself. Therefore lamblichus 
asks: How would any part of the All be completely devoid of God? And 
how would any place survive entirely unprotected by the superior ones? 
(Proclus I» Tim. 1.145.5). Damascius raises almost the same question: 

“Are then all the elements which are in the universe also within us, and 
all that are in us also in the universe?" (Iw Phileb.130.63) 

The proper answer may be that “all things are everywhere, but in 
dillereni modes in different places” (panta einai pantachou legontes. allos mentor 
kai allos. ibid.). According to Proclus, all the causes share in each other and 
are in each, therefore in a certain sense the Paradigm of the universe (zo 
paradeigma tou pantos) is encompassed by the Demiurge (In Tim. 1.336.16). 
In this respect. Tamblichus says: 

"Real existence and the beginning of created things and the noetic 
paradigms ot the cosmos (sen ontos ousin kat fon gignomenon archen kat ta noeta 
ton kosmon). which we term the aoetic cosmos, and such causes as we 
declare to pre-exist all things in Nature, all these things the Demiurge- 
God whom we are now seeking gathers into one and holds within 
himself” (Procl. J» Tiz. 1.307.14). 

Like the Egyptian priests, the Neoplatonists discerned different levels 
of demiurgic activity presided over by different creators, for instance, 1) 
the transcendent Father (bo pater ton demzouryon), 2) the Heavenly 
Demiurge, 3) the sublunary, genesiurgic Demiurge. The sublunary 
Demiurge may be interpreted as Hephaistos (Ptah), or the whole triad may 
be identified with Zeus, Poseidon and Pluto respectively. Thus the first 
primeval creator (protos ton demiourgon) is distinguished from the middle or 
second creator (ho mesos demrourgos) and the third creator (bo Hitos 
demiouryos), who co-operates with the creative activity of the second (Procl. 
in Tim. 1.74.15-16). 

Hermes is regarded as the angelic intellection (angelike noesis) ot the 
Father. This »oeszr, equivalent to the /ogos of the Father, is “geometric” and, 
therefore, creates the basis of the three-dimensional world. The Hermaic 
/ogos is analogous to the script transmitted by Thoth. Since Ptah 
(sometimes viewed as the supreme Demuurge) is the god of hieroglyphs, 
who creates them by inventing the forms and names of everything, Thoth 
sunply writes them down.. Therefore the world-creaung words and 
hieroglyphs are viewed as “everything which Ptah has created and which 
Thoth has written down". The ontological structure of reality is 
hieroglyphic and readable. The writing practised by the ptiests only 
embodies what is already presented in the realm of noetic paradigms and 
implicit in the structure of manifestation. According to |. Assmann:3* 
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“tt is a kind of Platonism. Plato interprets the visible world as the 
infinite material reproduction of a finite set of immutable ideas. The 
Egyptians interpreted the visible world as a kind of intinitely ongoing 
production which very faithfully follows an original finite set of types or 
models. And this same set is also represented by the hieroglyphic system. 
The hieroglyphs reproduce the world of things, and the world of things 
can be viewed as a world/ word of signs. To the hieroglyphic mind, things 
and signs are interchangeable. [t was this way of world-making that made 
Egyptian wisdom so attractive to the Neoplatonists ot Late Antiquity..." 

famblichus maintained (following Pythagoras in this respect) that the 
lines by which the gods proceed down are symbolized by Prometheus, 
equated to pyonoia (providence). And the routes of their return upwards 
into the noetic realm are symbolized by Epimetheus, whose name means 
epistropbe eis to noeton, “reversion to the intelligible sphere" (Damascius /» 
Phileb.57.29). 

Proclus provides a different interpretamon: to bim Prometheus 
represents the Circle of the Same within us, and Epimetheus the irrational 
nature which bounds it and prevents us trom making the spiritual ascent 
(In Troi.346.12ft). In both cases, the double circle of manifestation and 
reintegration constitutes the ontological, mythological, and semantic frame 
tor the ritual activities which follow the rhythms of the cosmos. 

Both the descent and ascent of the soul is a rite, like the daily solar 
circuit of Ra and the circular movement of the Year. Since human beings 
imitate archetypal patterns, translated into the language of sacred calendar 
and mythology, their life is ordered, ritualized, and dramatized by 
demiurgic forces turned into cultural forms. Only those events and actions 
that confirm the regular structure of the Whole and imitate the lite of the 
gods are considered to be real, important, and worthy of mention, at least 
until the New Kingdom when the theology of divine will has emerged. 
But even in the realm ot personal devotion, only typical, regular and 
predictable patterns, integrated into the ritual fabric of cosmic liturgy, are 
valued, not some contingent, accidental, and deviant characteristics. 

A daily drama of the cosmic rinial, performed by the circuit of Ra, 
stands as the symbolic paradigm tor all aspects and levels of the ongoing 
lite-process, covering not only the pursuits of royal politics, economics, 
and jurisprudence, but also various types of esoteric initiations and 
“philosophies”. The mystery of solar rebirth and the circuit of Ra are 
models for the pious life on earth and for spiritual initiation, aimed at the 
alchemical transformation of the soul, in the realm of Osiris. 

The “solar discourse” provided a kind of sacramental interpretation, or 
metaphysical hermeneutics, able to translate invisible paradigms — 
presented in visible icons ot the sun's circuit — into a design tor human 
living and tor departing to the beautiful West. Thus the circuit of the sun 
is stretched out as the sacred text and constitutes a series of symbolic 
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pictures that function on different levels of interpretation, both 
transcendent and immanent. In its mythological aspect of cosmic and 
social exegesis, the circuit affirms order over chaos, intellect over irrational 
passion, Ra over the snake Apep, thereby modelling the governmental and 
political dimension of sacred kingslup, itself regarded as a multi-structured 
soteriological ship, whose light-bearing helmsman (pharaoh) triumphs 
over darkness and is united with his Father and all the gods. 

Cosmic life at all levels reflects the conflict of Horus and Seth, 
resolved into transcendent union by the wisdom of Thoth. By realizing 
the permanent threat of disorder (/;efe/), the Egyptians tried to prevent any 
deviation and improvisation, while maintaining that an accurate ritual 
repetiuon can counter decline and decay, thus safeguarding links with the 
noetic realm and sustaining cosmic life itself. Rites and recitations were 
based on an exact mimesis of divine archetypes, projected into the cosmic 
process of cyclical recurrence. Their esoteric function consisted in 
elevating to first principles, leading from multiplicity to unity. 

Finally, supreme unity transcends Eternal Recurrence (eheh) kept in 
motion by the macrocosmic rites of the Demiurge, imitated by the 
pharaoh-priest in the sphere of cult. Since the noetic realm, ultimately, 
may be reduced to the sole divine Thaumaturgus, both opinions, namely, 
D that souls which have attained pertection (sekos apokathistamena) in the 
noeuc realm are exempt from descent and 2) that they must descend 
again, at least as some kind of avataras, are paradoxically both true at the 
same time. 

However, notwithstanding monisuc unity or strictly metaphysical 
oneness, the cosmos partakes of conflict by reason of the variety of its 
powers. Therefore the pharaoh and every priest, or administrator, who 
perform the mact-sustaining and a&/-revealing rites, are viewed as warriors 
involved in rhe cosmic game. According to Proclus, paraphrasing 
lainblichus: 

“For since all things derive both from the One and from the Byad 
after the One and are united in a way with each other, and have been 
allotted an antithetical nature, so also in the major categories of Being 
there is a certain antithesis of the Same as against the Other, and of 
Motion as opposed to Rest, and since all things that are in the cosmos 
partake of these classes, it would indeed be suitable to consider the 
conflict as extending through all things” (Jv Tz». 1.78.6#f). 

However, as A. K. Coomaraswamy pointed out, the Devas and Asuras, 
powers of Light and Darkness. although distinct and opposite in 
operation, are in essence consubstantal: their distunction is n matter of 
onentation and transformation. bur not of essence.” ‘he war waged 
between Ra and Apep, Horus and Seth, may he interpreted, tollowing 
lamblichus, as that facuhy which utterly destroys the unordered and 
irregular and which promotes the wisdom of immaterial and transcendent 
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intellection (Procl. t» Tz». 1.165.16). Therefore the warlike mode of life 
presided over by Athena, the goddess of wisdom, is "philosophical" in the 
sense of the great jihad — a/Jibad al-akbar ot the Sulis. 

The hierarchy of divine ferces constitutes a single theophany. though 
differentiated into levels and classes, or rather “body-members” of the 
cosmic state. Therefere both Porphyry and lamblichus tell us of cosmic 
priests, shepherds, hunters, farmers, and warriors. According to Proclus: 

“Ihe philosopher Porphyry lays down as tellows: the priests are 
analogous to the archangels in heaven turned towards the geds ot whom 
they are the messengers, and the warlike class is analogous to the daimons 
that descend into bodies, and the shepherds, again to those who are 
appointed over the herds of animals, whom they declare in secret 
teachings (d/aporrhefon), to be souls who have failed of human 
intelligence... and hunters are analogous to those who hunt down souls 
and enclose them in bodies... and the farmers are those given charge over 
the crops” (In Tim. 1.152.121f). 

lamblichus criticizes the theories of Porphyry as “being neither good 
Platonism, nor true" (oute Platonikes onte alethos). As it is asserted by 
Proclus: 

“Having made these criticisms, he (lamblichus) establishes the priests 
as analogous through their similarity to all die secondary essences and 
powers, such as honour and serve the causes prior to themselves, and the 
shepherds to all those (beings) in the cosmos that have been allotted 
dominion over that lite which inclines towards the bodv and over the 
irrational powers, and which arrange these in order, and the hunters to the 
general powers, which order the secondary powers by means of their 
search tor Being, and the farmers to those who bring about the eiticacy of 
those seeds which are borne down trom heaven to earth, and the wasriors 
to those who overthrow all that is godless, and make the divine to 
triumph” (p T». 1.152.28). 


13. Elevaung Powers in the Pharaonic Srate- Body 


The multi-dimensional cosmos, like the gigantic theatre of descent and 
ascent, of the eternal "divine comedy", may be crossed through and 
deconstructed by employing instruments provided by the Demiurge 
himself who bestows true love, that is, love of wisdom, to men and guides 
them by awakening the epistrophic forces that perfonn purificamwons, 
initiations, and telestic operations. Sacrifices and prayers are part of the 
way towards luminous self-knowledge. Therefore lamblichus distinguishes 
three classes of prayer, in ascending order of períection.f^ 

The first type is described as knowledge of all divine orders (gnosis ton 
theon faxeon. pason) and concerns the approach (sumagogos) to the divine 
realm. The suppliant must know all these erders and their specific 
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attributes, ie. must have a map, like the Egyptian initiate, before entering 
"the hidden place”, Amentet. The Egyptian map-making tradition is 
concerned with the archetypal range of reality and possible states of the 
soul (^a) through its Otherworldly travel when each psychic or spiritual 
state is experienced as an externalized environment. 

The second type of prayer links us with the divine by sympathetic 
association, or similarity (bozo/o«is pros to theion) in matters of purity, 
education (pazdeia, which provides knowledge of how the right prayers are 
to be addressed to the right deities), and rank (/zxzr). In this case the gods 
send their gifts even belore our requests are expressed. The efficacy of 
prayer is based on the teaching that all things proceed from the gods and 
remain in them at the same ume. By means of ineffable symbols (sumbola 
arrieta) the grace of the gods is actualized. As all things, which belong to 
various chains (eu) of gods, experience manifestation, coming forth 
from initial principles, they also experience return (eis/rophe), and to this 
epistrophe much is contributed by prayer.t! 

The third and highest type of prayer unites the immanent divine 
element (fo theion) in us with divinity itself, and is described as he arrhetos 
henosis, unity beyond expression, establishing all power in the gods and 
completely integraling the soul in them by pertormance of the proper 
ritual acts (Paca). However, lamblichus emphasizes that “it is 
impossible to participate individually in the universal orders of existence 
(ton koinen faxeoor), but only in communion with the divine choir of those 
who, with intellects united (/omonoetékos), experience a common uplift 
(anagomenon).” (Damascius I» Phileb. 227.107). 

In this respect, one should remember that any individualism and 
subjective personalism in the modern sense is excluded from Egyptian 
mystical life. The theurgic ascent is like an ecpyrosis which accomplishes 
the destruction of the “man” within us (fon en hemin anthropon). The soul is 
10 be gradually transformed and assimilated to the universal hypostasis in 
order to participate in the eternal epestrephe and selt-consciousness of the 
Intellect (Le. of Ra himself). Nothing remains, except the perennial 
cosmogonical schema or the radiant noetic network of solar ban where any 
trace Of separateness and human individualitv is annihilated. 

Plotinus regards different souls as ditterent levels of consciousness. He 
distinguishes the shade ot Heracles in Hades (who remembers all that he 
did in his life, since the mortal life belonged to the shade) from Heracles 
himself, assimilated with the gods: 

“The higher soul ought to be happy to ferget what it has received from 
the worse soul... The more it presses on towards the heights, the more it 
will ferget, unless perhaps all its life. even here below, has been such that 
its memories are only of higher things; since here below too it is best to be 


detached trom human cencerns, and so necessarily from human 
memories" (Erm. IV.3.32). 
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While being assimilated to Ra, the soul embraces everything that exists, 
but, in fact, this is the unitary affirmation of Arum-Ra himself, of Being 
par excellence, not of certain particular and eventually “deconstructed” 
fragments of existence. Therefore, in the Pyramid Texts, only the pharaoh 
ascends to heaven and is united with first principles, because he, as the 
son of Ra, represents the whole creation and the whole of humanity, 
standing at its apex. lo this sense, he is a prototype of the Christian Lagos: 
nobody can ascend to the Father except through this pharaonic Lagos and 
as this Lager. For this reason, the pharaoh is everybody’s ka, everybody's 
divine Self and driving force. 

The heart-guided individual is first integrated into the pharaonic state- 
body, as a participating member of this é#zago dez. of the Idea. that is, the 
Horus-king, who alone ascends to the supreme archetype. The State and 
immortality are inseparable (and this is, perhaps, the hidden meaning of 
Plato’s po/iteia); therefore the pharaoh, as the perfect cosmic Anthropos and 
the lord of burial presides over the means ot salvation — the theurgy of 
stone and the way leading to an a&het, the threshold of Light. The Middle 
Kingdom texts emphasize the heart-intellect and the royal Self, for which 
all members of the state (itsclf viewed as the dismembered and reunited 
body of Osiris) must exchange their individual selves: 


“Venerate the pharaoh in the inside of your bodies. 
Pledge allegiance to His Majesty in your hearts. 

He is Sia, who is in the hearts, 

His eyes, they piecce every body. 

He is Ra, thanks to whose beams. one sees, 

An illaminator of the Two Lands, more than the sun... 
The pharaoh is Ka, Hu is his mouth. 

All things that exist are brought forth by him. 

Bastet he is, who protects the Two Lands... 

Sckhmet he ts to him who violates his commandment”. 


14. The Perfect Man who Slew the Lerds 


According to the sutratman doctrine, presented in Indian scriptures, all 
things are connected with the sun which is a/7w (spirit, intelligence, 
Atum-Ra) of all that is in motion or at rest. The sun strings all manifested 
entities and levels of being to himself on a thread (owre samavayate), and 
this thread ts the same as the Gale (vay. pneuma. the breath of Shu). 
Brbdaranyaka Upanishad declares: 

“He who knows that thread and the Inward Ruler (axternaminam dtt). 
knows the Brahman, knows the worlds, knows the Devas. knows the 
Vedas. knows himself. knows all..." (BU 111.7.1-2). 

The soul of the sacrifcer itself is lood of the gods. because the 
sacrifice (death and iransformation) defines the way by which the initiate 
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can ascend and enter the sun, thereby crossing over from mortality to 
inunortality. Therefore the famous Egyptian “cannibal hymn" (PT 273- 
274), so named by 19% century puritans and positivists, who were devoid 
of any noetic insight or understanding of symbols, should be interpreted 
in the sacramental and theurgic sense, bearing in mind the real meaning of 
“food” in traditional ontologies, gnoseologies, and cultic practices. The 
hieratic knowledge is assimilated by "eaung" and “drinking” it (sometimes 
in quite literal sense); therefore the process of ealing represents 
transformation and unification: one's belly, full of “magic” and 
knowledge, simply means the hidden inner dimension. 

In the Pyramid Texts, the ascending pharaoh appears as a possessor of 
ofterings, as the universal Sacrificer, who “eats men and lives on the 
gods”. Being like his Father Atum, who begot him, the pharaoh is the 
eternal ba “in company with Him whose name is hidden”. Thus the king, 
in his role of pantheos. is united with all manifested beings: 


“As a god who lives on his fathers 

And feeds on his mothers; 

The pharaoh is a master of wisdom 

Whose mother knows not his name” (PT 273). 


He is explicitly described as an ¿mago dei “a sacred image, the most 
sacred of the sacred images of the Great One", older than the oldest 
whom thousands serve. By swallowing all enuties the king affirms himself 
as immanent possessor of all divine names and attributes, including their 
cosmic manifestations. Therefore the text says that he has swallowed the 
intelligence of every god; thereby his lifetime is eternity. 

One could easily render this conception into Suli terms and say that 
the pharaoh represents the Perfect Man (aénsan al-kamil) whose eternal 
essence is the Muhammadan Reality (bagiga mubammadiya), or the 
Muhammadan Light (var “ubanmad:), created out of God's own Light. All 
living things derive lite from him and all desiring souls are subject to his 
will, since the Perfect Man, also known as the Great Elixir, the Cosmos 
Reflecting Mirror, Guide, the Mighty @pium, is a manifestation of the 
archetypal Muhammadan Reality. This quality may be shared by many 
legendary prophets, sages, and avataras. According to the Central Asian 
Sufi ‘Aziz ibn Muhammad a Nasafi (13 century A.D): 

“This Perfect Man is always in this world and there is only one Perfect 
Man. This is because all creatures are like one person and the Perfect Man 
is the heart of that person and creatures cannot exist without a heart. 
‘There is not more than one heart, so there is not more than one Perfect 
Man in this world. There are many wise men in this world, but there is 
only one heart. Other people are in the process of perfecuon, each one 
has its own perfection". 

“There is no need fer all humans to reach perfection. If all humans 
reached perfection, then the attributes, names and actions of this light 
would not be completely manifested, and the order of this world would 
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not exist. |t is necessarv lor each person to have a level and be the locus 
of manifestation of an attribute. Each person has the preparedness for a 
task in order that the attributes, names and actions oft this light become 
completely manifested and so that the order of the world exisis”.@ 

Accordingly, the Pharaoh (likened to the Osirian dre pillar, «xzs muende) 
is one of the distant metaphysical prototypes of the Hermetic and Sufi 
Anthropos teleios, God's caliph, who is established upon the Throne like 
Horus-Ra or Osiris- Ra. Nasafi continues: 

"The alchemy that mankind performs is that he takes the soul of 
whatever he eats. He takes the select and quintessence of those things, 
that is, light is separated from darkness in such a way that light knows and 
sees itself as it is. This is not possible except in the Perfect Man... The 
Perfect Man completes this alchemy and completely separates light from 
darkness because light does not know or see itself in any other place and it 
sees and knows itself in the Perfect Man”. 

The divinized pharaoh “lives on the being of every god... even of 
those who come with their bodies full of beka from the Island of Fire", 
i.e.. from the highest noetic sphere. The king “feeds on the lungs ot the 
Wise Ones, and is satisfied with living on hearts and their beka”, thereby 
becoming the master of all demiurgic, theurgic, and magic powers. Hence, 
all creative heka potencies, all souls and intellects are in the belly of the 
pharaoh who assumes a role analogous to that ot Shiva-destroyer able to 
break the backbones of the gods, to take their hearts and crowns: 


“It is Khons who slew the lords. 

It is Shezmu (the god of wine-press) who cuts 

Them up for the pharaoh 

And who cooks tor him a portion of them on his evening stones. 
It ts the pharaoh who cats their heka 

And gulps down their spicits” (PT 273-274). 


By using seemingly cruel images (not unlike the theomachies of 
Homer. defended by Proclus as having a certatn esotcric meaning, if 
understood kufa ten uperrheton theorian, according to the secret doctrine), 
this archaic “Stone Age" discourse describes the metaphysics of Atum and 
of his most sacred image, as well as the theucgic mystery of «nagoge, 
portrayed as a tremendous myth, ritual, and cosmic drama. As J. Z. Smith 
pointed out, the incongruity of myth is not an error, but the very source 
of its power and an essential part ot initiatory scenarios.55 


15. Theurgic Rites and Sacramental Theologies 


This ritualized ascent represents not an individual case of subjective 
experience, but serves as a panentheistic model. or map, of reality, equated 
to the body of God. A Christian mystic of the Procline-Dionysian 
tradition essentially seeks the same sacred communion (koinonia) with 
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God. or the Cause of all, through participation in the sacraments of 
deilication. The stylistic difterence in rhetoric and theological details is of 
sccondary importance: the uplifting may be accomplished by virtue of 
sacramental food, rites, and symbols; not only by symbols themselves, but 
also by their interpretation. Hence, the upward movement is the task of 
certain esoteric hermeneutics — directed by Thoth or the Holy Spirit — 
which leads through the sensible to the intelligible. 

lamblichus regarded theurgy as an essentially divine power which is 
manifest in certain traditional rites and sacrifices, including the Egypuan 
rituals, “since the Egyptians were the first to receive communication trom 
the gods" (De myster.258.4-5). In order to accomplish the noetic apotheosis 
and emo: (union) with the One, all the energies engaged in the soul’s 
descent had to be re-engaged, transformed and ritualized into the anagogic 
energies of the gods. If the king represents all creation and stands ter all 
human souls it means that the entire material and noetic cosmos must be 
swallowed so as to affirm hts initial status as the all-inclusive Principle. 

While employing the term “theurgy” to describe various sacramental 
activities, one should remember that even for Iamblichus theowrga is only 
onc of a number of synonymous words. As A. Louth pointed out, all ot 
them have more or less the same meaning and may be simply translated as 
"theurgy". Among these synonymously used words are, for example, 
mustagogia. hiera hagisteta, hterourgia, thresketa, hieratike techne, theosophia, he theta 
episteme, ie., the terms related to an initiation into the mysteries, spiritual 
guidance, celebration, sacred skill, divine wisdom (theosophy) and 
knowlcdge. 

[n Egypt. killing was strictly a state monopoly — the punitive force 
(bau) is symbolized by the flames of uraeus. The pharaoh as the all- 
inclusive ba, responsible for maut, is also the earthly image of the 
Demiurge. The royal image in the form of £u returns to its archetype. This 
idea became universalized after the collapse of the Old Kingdom (2670- 
2150 B.C), when the initiatory way and the concept of bu were 
individualized to such an extent that, in principle, every man, symbolically 
assuming the role of the pharaoh (ayo det, both Horus and Osiris), may 
traverse the threshold into Duat as a winged soul, to pass the test of his 
heart on the Great Scales and ascend to the noetic realm. 

The noetic realm itself is viewed as the ancestral “office” charged with 
maintaining the archetypal course of Ra and exercising eternal! “creation” 
through life-giving power. This power has its prolongation in the ruling 
king, the golden Florus, the chief priest of the temple cult. All his activities 
are aimed at ensuring the proper rhythms of existence continue at the 
level of images. [f these images deviate trom theic solar archetypes, the 
disorder and evil designs of enemies destroy the right theurgic relationship 
between the mvihologizcd state and the community of gods. 

According to A. K. Coomaraswamy, “the Vedic and Christian 
Eucharist alike preserve the values of cannibalism".*? He thinks that very 
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little may be left of what we are accustomed to regard as spiritual values it 
all elements of prehistoric origin were to be substracted trom the most 
intellectual forms of religious doctrine. ‘This fact, however, does not mean 
that lamblichus and other Neoplatonists were directly dependent on the 
already highly sophisticated Pyrumid Texts or on some hypothetical rites of 
ascent (through the pillar of smoke, fer instance) practised by Paleolithic 
man. The only thing we are sure about is that the theurgic synthesis (or 
rathec re-adaptation of Egyptian, Chaldean, and Hellenic cult customs and 
metaphysical scenarios) accomplished by lamblichus, who maintained the 
idea of continuous revelation, has relevance for the tradition of philosophia 
perennis. A. H. Armstrong says: 

“I do not feel spiritually remote trom lamblichus when ! light my 
candle at Chartres or Einsielden. This, combined, with an awareness that a 
good deal of what has to be said in criticism of theurgic theology can be 
applied to some utterances of Christian theologians, Protestant as well as 
Catholic or Eastern Grthodox, should safeguard us against any return to a 
patristic (that is to say sectarian and fanatical) judgement of theurgy". € 

A. H. Armstrong has in mind the Christian attacks against “pagan” 
theurgies, while at the same time imitating them and adapting them for 
Christan mystical theologies, sacramental liturgies, and sacred arts. P. 
Athanassiadi goes even turther and says: 

“lamblichus’ natural environment is, of course, the mystical dimension 
of Islam, as it developed trom discussion in Sufi circles. ... their belief in 
the essential unity of the cosmos and in inspired revelation, and their 
constant effort towards achieving reunion with God are eminently 
Iamblichean themes, often expounded or pursued through methods which 
could well be described as theurgical.”¢ 

The Athenian philosopher and theurgist Proclus, who “observed the 
Egyptian holy days more than the Egyptians themselves", according to 
Marinus (lita Procli 19), belongs to the same category of sages. He 
believed that the true philosopher must be "the hierophant of the whole 
world in common" (koine... tou holou kosmou bierophantes: ibid. 19). 
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ANIMATION OF STATUES 
IN ANCIENT CIVILIZATIONS AND NEOPLATONISM 


1, Sacred Images and Idols 


le has become habitual for students of Hellenic philosophy to ridicule 
the Neoplatonic fe/esttke which sought to animate sacred images or to 
induce the presence of a god in an inanimate receptacle (Axpedoche). The 
crusade against idolatry, recast in Biblical or positivist scientitic language, 
is filtered through Reformation Protestant theology and idealized 
rationalism which found a new life in 18h century European 
Enlightenment. This zeal is directed not simply against supposed 
irranonalism and superstition (though such an impression is intentionally 
maintained, in spite of the fact that Protestant and other Western 
ideological beliefs, both religious and secular, may be regarded as equally 
fantastic), but against “Pagan” Neoplatonism in general and, especially. 
against the animation of images. 

The classical example which is constantly provided even by those 
scholars who are otherwise quite sympathetic towards Neoplatonic 
metaphysics is that of Maximus, the spititual master of Julianus. Similarly, 
just as Indian “idolatry” was treated as shameful by 19% century British 
educators, so Maximus is regarded with contempt because, according to 
Eunapius, he makes a statue of Hecate laugh and causes the torches in her 
hands to light up automatically (Ista soph.473). 

For the later Hellenic Neoplatonists, divine images were not only 
symbols of the gods: they were filled with the divine presence. The ancient 
world is rich in testimonies about statuas antmatas sensu et spiritu plenas 
(-lulep.24) — statues living and conscious. filled with the breath of life, 
which provide oracles and foretell the future, cause and cure disease, and 
do many other “mighty works”. Such and similar results are achieved 
through sacred cites conducted in the temples, or by special inspirations, 
incubations, dreams, and visions. As the supreme God is the fashioner, 
begetter, ircadiater, or imaginator, of the gods, so man (though indirectly) 
is the maker of the gods who dwell in temples, or rather of their material 
bodies, and, when they needed to be consecrated, sacralized, permeated by 
the divine and living Soul or prewma, and thus “animated” in the 
sacramental ltrurgical sense, found a way to enable theurgic 
commuuication with the divine. 

The main argument against idolatry, raised by Jewish and Christian 
iconoclasts, consists in asserting that idols are mere works of human 
hands (erga cheiren anthropen). ln no way can they be regarded as //eia erga. 
divine works, based on the actions of the gods or their energies, 
irradiaiions and powers. Since theurgy intensifies the presence of the gods 
on earth, itsel? viewed as a god (ie. a visible psycho-material 
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manilestation of the Egyptian Geb), or a temple, mediated through sacred 
tiles, symbols, images and hieroglyphs, any attack against the power of 
“idols” is an attack against theurgy. There is no spirit in them (awk estin 
pneuma en axtois), no vital principle, pneuma. Egyptian. ka, or Hindu prana. 
For the radicalized Hebrew Prophets, only Israel is a "statue" of Yahwe, 
or rather the living substitute for the cultic statue, since Yahwe 
mysteriously dwells in the seed of his nation and its history. To put it into 
Egyptian terms, he is the Lord of kas (pl. of ka, vital spirit, double). 

The classicists who deal with late Hellenic philosophy sometimes 
forget that Neoplatonic theurgy is in many respects a continuation, 
restoration, or learned imitation of ancient Egyptian and Near Eastern 
tituals, liturgies and spiritual techniques, surely reinterpreted according to 
the prevailing philosophical discourse of the tune. And more than that. It 
requires very little hermeneutical effort (as Western rationalists and 
puritans maintain) for theurgy to be deduced from selected texts of the 
“divine” Plato himself and to be safely based on Pythagerean and Orphic 
wisdom. [n this respect, animation of statues is inseparable trom the 
Platonic theory of Ideas, which itself is scarcely “Platonic” in its ultimate 
origin, but stems from Egyptian and Mesopotamian mythological 
patterns. 

If regarded in its “universal” metaphysical sense, animation of statues 
is neither a magic show arranged to deceive naive believers and irritate 
clever naturalists, nor simply a branch of Mediterranean theurgy aimed at 
obtaining oracles and producing ¢elesmuta — enchanted images whose 
presence had certain miraculous powers. The theurgic art of animation is 
closely related to the central metaphysical problems of the ancients, 
namely, those regarding the relauonship between the divine principle and 
its manifestations (creation as theophany or self-disclosure), between the 
noetic archetypes and their earthly images, form and matter, soul and 
body. Accordingly, it presupposes the divine names and powers which 
organize and govern the cosmos — the divine body turned into the state 
(politeia) and holy shrine of initiation. Thus, before actual research into the 
misty problems of Neopíatonic sedestike is started, one ought to outline the 
scope of subjects to be investigated — some of them to be explored 
beyond the limits delineated by purely historical analysis and beyond 
certain restrictions established by the study ot the available documents. 

The first and simplest surmise, if not the self-evident premise based on 
an “ineffable intuition", would be a reasonable supposition that, despite all 
possible historical, mythological and cultic differences, there must be 
some common metaphysical ground, or at least certain similiarities, which 
connect the Neoplatonic art of animation with the analogous practices in 
Egypt, Mesopotamia, l'hoenicia and India (especially with the manifold 
Tantric traditions, pardy based on the ancient Dravidian and 
Mesopotamian substrate). Therefore the Neeplatonic sefesitke (be it 
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genuinely Hellenic or Chaldean) cannot be tully understood and explained 
without censtant references te the cosmological doctrines and rituals ot all 
these “philo-iconic” traditions from pharaonic Egypt to contemporary 
india. This is not a bold assertion of their identity or insistence that their 
contents are in all respects "perennial" and therefere unable to change, 
but rather the cenviction that similar preblems suggest similar selutiens. 

Comprehensive investigation (which is not our present task, hewever) 
would include such different but related tepics as the prevailing 
cenceptiens of life and death, cosmogenical principles and animating 
forces. as well as traditienal theeries e£ z»//bropos and his relationship with 
the divine realm both in varieus mythological systems and in ancient 
Hellenic philesephy which itself partly derives from the rational exegesis 
of myths and decenstructien of rituals. 

In the societies practising traditional crafts and artistic initiations, 
different levels and aspects of reality may be described by using the rich 
vocabulary of sculpture. The cultic statue belongs to a broader category of 
sacrcd images. Net only the human body but the universe as a whole may 
be cempared to a divine statue. The Platonic &oszor noetos, a reproduction 
of the intelligent living Animal, and the solar Nows, the Demiurge, are 
semctiines regarded as statues and exemplary images. For Iamblichus, the 
stellar manifestamons of the gods are agalmata — true icons er statues et the 
divine “drawn out of uniform Forms and neetic Essences” (De 
myster. 168.4-5) by the Demiurge. Thus, the cosmos as a whele (zo pay) is an 
unage, created and animated by the “seunding statues” (or “vecal images", 
dgalmata Phoncenta: Damascius De Phileb.24), by the cosmegonical seunds 
which are the 4gaémara of the gods, later imitated by theurgists in the path 
ef ascent and animation of artitacts. 

On the microcesmic level, the human being as an ago dei, er 
sumuhuvum det, may be likened to the theurgic statue constructed by the 
rules of symbolic icenegraphy, according to the proper “ontelogical 
geare". For example, the figure of ruler, who, in pharaenic Egypt, is 
Horus incarnated, a son of Ra, of the solar Demiurge, is a visible model 
and vital principle (ka) For the entire body-like state. His historical heirs 
and imitators are initiates of all sorts, mustat, bakchoi, magicians, poets, and 
philosophers who in one way or anether represent the central cosmic axis, 
the Perfect Man of the later Gnosücs and Sufis. Finally, every human 
being, regarded as a puppet of the gods, may restore the primerdial 
splendour of his body (acting through the mask of some divine hero or 
through the maintained state of the virtuous servant, dolos theou, 
thenapentes) and reveal the ideal inner statue by “polishing the mirror et the 
heart" in the search fer the animaiing water of life. 
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Any statue serves as the vehicle ef a certain essence, therefore it is a 
bedy. New there are physical, psychic, pneumatic, ethereal, and neetic 
bedies, immaterial and material, constituted by ditferent elements or their 
mixtures. On the way of descent and ascent, analogy and preparedness 
govern their trajectories of life. In the organized cesmos of theephanies, 
where ideas and images, archetypes and cepies are arranged accerding te 
strict. hierarchy and put in erder, the difference between natural and 
artificial is almest indiscernable: everything, except the One, is in a sense 
beth artificial and natural. Therefore the fabricated cult statues simply 
constitute ene ef the numereus ontelogical levels (each filled by their ewn 
"statues" — medels and images), where the bends between form and 
matter, archetype and icen are made visible and where the higher divine 
forces are at work. Thus, not only a king, ancester, parent, beloved, and 
spiritual master can be regarded as the real er imagined statue prescribed 
tor adoration and centemplatien, but also the dead body itselt may be 
turned into the archetypal mask, stellar body, statue-like mummy (sab) 
which represents the ideal golden bedy ef Osiris, cecenstructed by 
Anubis, the chief mystagogue in the alchemical rites ef rebicth, and 
animated by the Eye et Herus. 

As a means of communicatien with the beyend, divine images served 
in the ecenemy ef cultic efferings, thus keeping the cosmic rhythms, 
creating social integration, afferding health, abundance, protection and 
granting eracles. The metheds of divinatien themselves ate aspects ef 
theurgical techniques used te elevate and divinize the soul, therefere no 
wonder that in certain cases the telestic statues assist in the process ef 
initiation, rebirth and union with the divine essence. Even the tomb er 
sarcephagus may be regarded as soma and the wemb ef the goddess. 
Likewise the human bedy is beth an alchemica! temb and a temple where 
the gelden statue is te be preduced and revealed. Behind all the ideas of a 
forged immertal body of metal er gold there lies the metaphysical 
symbolism and cenviction that incerruptible bodies ef the gods were 
made ef precious substances — perfumes, stones, and metals, especially 
geld (ned). 

In the Pyramid Texts, the anagegic geds (those whe functien as 
elevating torces) and the ascending ba of the animated king (whe is 
himself constantly equated with Osiris, Herus, Theth and other divine 
hypestases) are indistinguishable from their immertal iconographic statues 
or hely images. Since “all precessions and all cenversiens are 
accemplished because of likeness” (dia ten tes homototetos aitian), accerding 
te Proclus (Plat. Theol. V1.3.17.1-2), the leader-geds (bor hegemonikoz theo) 
litt up and untold all things in the demiurgic unity, including the blessed 
souls. And the soul (ba) of the Pharaoh is the most perfect //. or divine 
image. which eught te be united with the Demiurge through the rites of 
ascent. 
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3. The Living Images of Everlasting Gods 


According to Plato, the great statue of the cosmos is animated by the 
Demiurge who ts equivalent to the Egyptian god Ptah. The Heaven as a 
whole is a living creature, self-moved by its own self-moving soul, because 
the Demiurge gave the universe the motion proper to its body: 

“When the father who had begotten it saw it set in motion and alive, 
an agilma (statue, image, ornament, shrine) brought into being for the 
everlasting gods (fen aidion theon gegonos agalma), he rejoiced and being well 
pleased he took thought to make it yet more like its pattern. So as that 
pattern is the Living Being that is for ever existent, he sought to make this 
universe also like it, so far as might be in that respect. Now the nature of 
that Living Being was eternal. and this character it was impossible to 
confer in tull completeness on the generated thing. But he took thought 
te make, as it were, a moving likeness of eternity” (7T77.37cd). 

This passage may be regarded as the cosmological model fer the 
theory of ontological images (eskones) and archetypal imitations. The 
phrase /beon agalmatfa means traditional cult-statues (/a xoana), images of the 
gods, objects of worship established through the different levels of 
manifested being by the creative energies of divine irradiation. Thus the 
cultic agu/»a may be regarded as a god whose life stems not from itself but 
from the living god, the transcendent principle it represents, symbolizes or 
incarnates. 

For the Neoplatonist Julian (Flavius Claudius Julianus, 331-363 A.D.), 
the Sun is the living statue (/o gos aga/ma), endowed with soul and 
intelligence and regarded as an image of the noeuc Father (£p.51.434). 
the Demiurge is called the aga/matopotos tox kosmou by Neoptatonists, 
which means he produced the cosmos as an aga/zra and fashioned all lower 
gods as aga/meta. For Plato (cl. L4g.931a), the terms eikon and aga/zia are 
almost synonymous, though not strictly equivalent. The animated cosmos 
is a living and moving aga/v of the everlasting gods, therefore all theurgic 
ayalziata, yhose which belong to the lower levels of existence, are modelled 
according to this pattern. The visible stars which symbolize invisible 
archetypes (the goal of soul’s stellar ascent) are aga/mata in the sense of 
divine habitations, vehicles (ochemata) which contain the divine presence. 
lence, as the entire cosmos receives animating divine energies, so the cult 
statues, as the receptacles of the sacred powers, properly prepared or 
engendered by the union of sophia and ftechne, receive the invisible ravs of 
the gods. | 

In the ancient Egyptian texts. these descending irradiations, or noetic 
and pneumatic rays. are called £s» (manifestations), sekbemu (powers), Raw 
{vital principles). However, not Only manifestations (Abeperw. bar) and 
manifested theopbanies or creatures are images: the Creator himself is 
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described as an image (m). Anm, or Amun-Ra, as the divine 47, the 
supreme “ago Der, came into being from the ineftable depths of Nun, 
synonymous with the Neoplatonic One, when no other gods (seteru) 
existed and no name (ren) of anything was known. In this sense, he is both 
(1) i of the supreme unimaginable Source and (2) /»! as the noetic model 
and archetype. He is like “an image of the Ineflable that is ineffably 
identical with the Ineftable” in the Porphyrian metaphysics: the One- 
Being of the second hypothesis in Plato’s Parmenides’, a product and image 
of the One. 

[n a papyrus from the reign of the New Kingdom pharaoh Rameses 11 
(1279/1212 B.C.), Amun is described as 

“fashioning (se) himself, none knowing his shape (42), goodly nature 
who came into being as the sacred, secret image (bes) who built (ged) his 
images (seshem), who himself created (gema) himself, goodly power 
(sekhemt) who made good his desire (#4), who joined his seed with his body 
to bring his egg into being within his secret self, being (or manifestation, 
self-disclosure — &heper) who came inio being (or disclosed himself — 
kheper), image (or model. archetype, statue — /w/) of what is fashioned 
(mesut 

Along with the term 4, another term bes, used in the text, indicates a 
relerence to the form of the supreme God at the eternal “tirst moment” 
of theogony when he reveals himself as the solar kosmos noetos, or the 
archetypal p/eroz and orders (faxeis) of the gods, namely, bes, or sut, of the 
ineffable Abyss. This noetic Demiurge who establishes Being, Life. and 
Intelligence (the divine triad turned into the Enncad) is the model of his 
own creation and, consequently, of all ontological images irradiated by the 
divine Sun. A beautiful hymn at the temple of Hibis, carved in the tirst 
Persian period (XXVII Dynasty), proclaims that Amun-Ra 

“made (/7) the gods, (...), wise one excellent of being, intelligent one 
(...). who began all existence (...), who made great his image (Jexhem) to 
exalt his beauty, who fashioned (zebi) his image (gs) according to his desire, 
he having graced it with the grace of his breath (...), he having created 
(gema) his selt, having begotten (5657) himself as the great image (/40".? 

Accordingly, any arüst, or theurgist, who conducts the ritual of 
creation and animation of an image (#4), imitates the divine cosmogony, 
because creative activity and life (ankh) are attributes proper to Amun-Ra. 
This Demiurge made the £a; of the gods. their vital principles. lite 
energies, and the £a of any artist who produces his (ie.. the Demiurge's) 
material image. 

In the Shabaka text of the XXV Dynasty, known as the Memphite 
Theology, it is the supreme Demiurge Piah who fashioned (wes) the gods 
and created all things and all hieroglyphs (wedau peter), ie. the Forms that 
constitute the totality of the manifested universe. The coming into being 
(AbepeA ot creation is articulated by thoughts, images and spoken words: 
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Ptah conceives of the Ideas of things and invents the archetypal script that 
‘Thoth records and utters. Animated images of sacred script ace inherent in 
the structnre of the universe as are the Neoplatonic s#mbola and sunthemata, 
Ptah Lalenen created the bodies (sete) of the gods in their likeness. i.e., 
produced their cultic images: 

“And thus the gods entered their bodies of every kind of wood and 
mineral, all kinds of clay and all other things that grow on him (ie., Ptah) 
from whom they originated (&5eper). And thus assembled around him all 
gods and their Aay’’3 

‘The last line may be rendered also like this: “he has united the gods 
(ie. their statues) and their kax”. 

This passage attests the divine origin of the cult statues and indirectly 
confirms theurgy as an imitation of demiurgy. The statues are theca erga, the 
works of the Demiurge Ptah. In a certain sense, the gods themselves are 
united with their statues when their vital principles (ka) enter their bodies 
(suf). Therefore not only is the cult statue (serhem, nen) an image (ti) of 
the Demiurge, but the entire created, or rather manifested, cosmos is a 
divine statue, the body ot Heka (creative Magic) constituted by his 
powerful images (sekheme#) and words (Peas). According to the Leiden 
Papyrus: 

“All the gods are three: 

Amun, Ra, and Ptah, without their seconds. 

His tdenuty is hidden in Amun, 

His is Ra as face, 

His body is Prah” (Je2.300). 


^. Animation as a Ritual of Union with the Descending Rays of Ra 


The cult statue, like any image. picture, or inscription carved or painted 
on the temple walls, and like the whole temple itself, had to be animated 
by the living power of the deity. Likewise, the entire cosmic state, 
imagined as an ordered symbolic structure, is reanimated by the cays ot 
Ra, or Helios, i.e., the Sun whose rebirth every morning repeats the “first 
moment" when the self-created noetic scarab beetle (A mun-KhepetRa) 
emerged from the primordial waters of Nun: 


“You cose up in this your name of High Hill. 
You came into being in this your name of Khepcr" (PT 1587). 


‘the statue-like sah-body of Osiris, his inert corpse. reassembled by 
Thoth and “being what Anubis has done for him”, ts animated by the 
ram-headed 4; (“soul”) of the Sun. As ba and statue-like corpse, Ra and 
Osiris unite at the deepest point in the nocturnal journey through the 
Duar, or sudes imaginaks, which contains everything that has ever existed. 
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This mysterious nightly union of Osiris-Sokar and the solar a precedes 
resurrection in the form of a scarab and serves as a model for the mystical 
rebirth of the initiate who follows the way of Thoth. The solar barque 
itself turns into a serpent whose fiery breath helps to ignite the new light. 
The night journey depicted in the New Kingdom Books of the 
Netherworld shows the path of alchemical transformation, rebirth, 
theurgic ascent and apotheosis. 

The union of Ra and Osiris in the Duat is analogous to the ritual union 
of the hieratic statue with the Sun Disk on the roof of Horus’ temple in 
Edfu, still celebrated at New Year's festival during Roman times. The holy 
procession of priests carries the statue up the staircase to the rooftop 
terrace (to the “back” of Heaven, the supercelestia] place of Plato’s 
Phaedrus. whither the Orphic mystai and the true lovers of wisdom, i.e., 
philosophers, tly to gaze on the infinite plenitude of light, to behold the 
spiritual world of [deas and to contemplate God at its centre) and is 
described thus: 

“Arrival of bew (the statue of his majesty Horus) at rhe Place of the 
first moment (Le., of the lirst occasion, fep sepi, the realm of metaphysical 
realities), so that his ba might unite (sea) with his image (sekbem)”.4 

The first time, fep sepi. is entered when the ascending procession 
reaches the rooftop which symbolizes the back of the goddess Nut, the 
Platonic Axperonrunios tepos, discussed by Proclus in his Péatonie Theology. 
According to J. Naydler: 

“The concept of the First Time is comparable to that of the realm of 
being in which the Platonic Ideas exist. [n Egyptian thought, though, it is 
not abstract ideas that are to be found here, but living gods and the 
archetypal relationships that obtain among them. The First Time is the 
realm of metaphysical realities conceived in terms of symbolic images and 
myths. These are the patterns that are reflected in the mundane world and 
that need to be participated in if mundane events are to be filled with 
archetypal power".5 

On the rooftop terrace of the temple. the Eastern Ba (Horus, 
represented by the rising Sun) alights (bea) upon his statue (bes), his 
august body (sah). In such ritual, “revelation of the Face” occurs and the 
images (sekhemr) of Horus, Hathor or other deities are united with their 
ban in the horizon (akhet — the term which also means a pyramid, the 
location of akh, here refers to the rooftop). Thus the ba of Ra is 
established upon the images of seteru and their statues (seshem) are 
renewed, so that they “might live by seeing his [noetic} rays”.6 The Sun- 
god's (who is Nous, the creative Intellect of the Neoplatouists) £a (soul, 
manifested power) is united (sea) with the image (se&hem) of his ka. This 
union (sema) is among the paradigms and prototypes of theurgic union 
with the divine principle, of the xnio mystica praised by later philosophers 
and iniriates. 
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5. Opening of the Mouth and Awakening to Light 


In the funerary realm, every mummy (sah) had to be reanimated by the 
living bu Likewise every statue of the deceased, placed inside the tomb, 
must be animated by his living £z in order that the funerary cult could be 
maintained. In all these cases the quickening of inert matter (which, 
however, is already alive on a deeper ontological level) is achieved by 
means ot certain henstike techne and employing rituals such as an Opening 
of the Mouth ceremony. According to the ancients, such rituals were 
revealed by the gods themselves and actually performed by them (i.e., by 
the priests who played roles of the gods) following the patterns of /e sepi. 

The Opening of the Mouth ritual is to be pertormed tor the sacred 
building as a whole, for the tombs, sarcophagi, heart scarabs, magical 
figurines (such as ashebit) and other objects of the temple and funerary 
realm. The descent of ba and the sacramental union of the falcon-like 
Horus with his cultic body is described at Edfu in the text trom the 
interior of the holy of holies: 

“He alights (Aen) upon his statue (bes), he mingles with (sensex) his idol 
(ukhem), he embraces (sehen) his image (se&hens)”.? 

Once quickened by the Opening of the Mouth ritual, a cult statue is 
considered “alive” on two different levels: (1) the &a of the god slept 
during the night and had becn awakened in the morning tor the offerings 
of the daily cult and other ritual activities; (2) the 4a of the god, whose 
invisible noe:ic powers pierce through the material receptacle, mauitaned 
a permanent relationship with the intelligible source, or the Demiurge, 
symbolized by the Sun, though this bond is periodically re-established and 
rejuvenated through the union with the divine principle. 

Certain shapes and material substances of which sacred objects are 
made were regarded as suitable receptacles or mediums for the spiritual 
powers of the gods (ze/ez). Heraiskos, the fifth-century Neoplatonist and 
practising theurgist from the Panopolite nome, who, according to 
Damascius, fostered the ancestral rites of Egypt and “made his soul to 
dwell always in sanctuancs and mystic places”, confessing that the ancient 
Egyptians were wiser than himsell, was able to divine whether or not the 
statucs of the gods were animated, that is, filled with invisible divine 
irradiations.” 

The divine “soul”, bz (in a certain sense analogous to the immanent 
Form) makes the cult statue a manifestation of the deity whose epiphany 
in the religious procession (a ritual counterpart of the Neoplatonic provdos) 
is called “liling up the beauty”. The gods “live” and their lite (anb) and 
interaction constitute reality, but in the New Solar Theology, developed at 
the beginning of the XVIU Dynasty (1550 B.C.), the “life-giving” action is 
ascribed to the one world-crcaung and world-preserving Sun god. Now 
the “speaking” siatue of Amun-Ra is carried in feswval processions and 
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this image is regarded as being able both to illumine the enure landscape 
by its lifegiving and sustaining divine light and to provide oracles. 

For the ancient Egyptians, the world as a whole was animated from the 
beginning; therefore any secondary “animation” is synonymous with re- 
establishing or reactivating the otherwise hidden theurgic relationship 
between an image (the visible shape of hicroglyph) and a certain spiritual 
will or power, between a corporeal vehicle (such as the royal throne, 
sacted barque or any representation carved or painted according to the 
strict rules of symbolic iconography) and its archetypal principle, its neter. 
Everything here below is an image of its spicitual acchetype and is 
involved in the rhythmic series of “ontological rituals” performed on 
different levels of being, including the mundane temple ates and funerary 
ceremorues. 

The light-like primordial sound, pronounced by the supreme Creator 
or the Ennead of gods is characterized by miraculous force; therefore the 
world is this transcendent sound and the living (ankh) noetic (aks) image 
(tu made substantial. The divine words, imbued with demiurgic and 
theurgic powers (hekau, analogous to the Hindu mantras) have animating, 
purifying, transforming, and elevating powers. They are the onomata 
barbara. nomina barbara praised by the Chaldean Oracles (Ér.107). 

An ability of the cult statue to act (sr), to reveal the divine presence 
and thus to serve as a container of the iimmanent sacred essence, is a 
response to the cultic act whicb can be explained in the light of ancient 
metaphysics centred on the problems of One and many, descent and 
ascent, archetypes and images, as well as those of initiation, 
transformation and spiritual rebirth. In this respect, the symbol of the Eye 
(/rw) reveals the dialectic of life and death, the theory of sacrifice, 
reintegration and theurgic animation. The awakening to light, to the true 
divine identity, symbolized by the joining together of the scattered limbs 
of Osiris, is to be understood as psychic and spiritual integration 
accomplished on different levels of reality. This integration may be 
expressed and conveyed by the embrace (sekben) that culminates in the 
quickening process of the image (fA). 


6. The Sacramental Birth of Statues in Mesopotamia and Egypt 


The Egyptian and Mesopotamian archaic theory of animation which 
deals with metaphysical problems of divine presence. of transcendence 
and immanence. seems rather strange and exotic only from the modern 
standpoint, created by the prevailing scorn, misunderstandings and 
exaggerauons, partly raised by Biblical and Protestant polemics against the 
cult images. These iconoclastic attacks have their hidden purpose: to 
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annes and monopolize the ancient “theurgy”, reducing it to the 
so triological privilege of certain monotheist communities. 

The manufactured icon is transformed into a living body or into an 
efticacious symbol of deity by the rites called Ardrusis in Greek and dedicatie 
in Latin. In Mesopotamia, there were two such rituals, designated Mouth 
Washing (Akkadian mi pi, Sumerian ka-/uh-u-da-dingi) and Mouth 
Opening (pi pr. &a-dib-s-da). Without this ritual. the sacred icon is only a 
dead product of human artisans which cannot consume food, drink water, 
beer, wine and smell incense, even if these sacramental activities ate not to 
be understood literally, but rather spiritually. 

During the ms př ritual, the image made in the temple atelier (b; 
mum), (ne place where the gods are born, is consecrated. The fact that 
the statue is the work of human hands is citually denied and the 
authorship of Ea, the Image Fashioner (#-dim-nud) is contirmed. The 
Akkadian Ea (Sumerian Enki) is god of the primordial waters (apse), 
wisdom, magic and incantations, of arts and crafts, being analogous to the 
Memphite Demiurge Ptah, the Ugaritic Kothar-waHasis, Clever and 
Skilled Artisan, Hephaistos and Daidalos of the ancient Hellenes. 

The statuc is produced by the gods themselves, acang through the 
“skilled artisans who know the secrets" (umman /e uti mude pirtshtt), This act 
of a real theogony belongs to the realm of “theurgy” in tts etymological 
and metaphysical sense. In fact, the statue is not even manufactured, but 
“ceremoniously born? (ke-msh im-ma-al-du-ma) in a process which 
microcosmically repeats all phases of cosmogony. The materials used in 
the statue are already regarded as divine; therefore the fashioning of the 
statue (which consists in revealing its eidos on the level of material 
existence) by the artisans, who themselves play the roles of the gods, is a 
process of assimilating the image with the archetype through the ritualized 
descent of the Form. 

According to  Neoplatonists, only divine Now: is capable of 
contemplaang the Forms, along with those theurgists (and artisans) 
established by Athena (sep/za) in the Maker of the universe, i.e., elevated 
by purifications, mystic rites and symbols, by hymns and prayers, sacrifices 
and meditations. Therefore one could say that the human artificer follows 
the forms created by the divine Artificer (Ea, Ptah, Vishvakarma). He 
directly contemplates or visualizes (according to the canonized rules) a 
mental image of the deity through the Eye of the heart-intellect and draws 
thts form from LFcaven, the realm of 2&4, where the noetic models of art 
exist, or (rom the immanent divine light in the heart. 

The god (Z». understood as salen salam. i.e. the statue. completed and 
perfected in its form) is not simply “produced”, but “acrually born”. In 
the royal inscription. of Sargon II the manufacture of the statue is 
described using the verb waladu, “to beger”: 
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“Nishshiku, creator ot everything, begat images of their great divinities, 
and they took up their daises”.!” 

In certain Mesopotamian texts the image is not the product of an 
artisan, even the Creator Ea, but born of the loins of the gods and 
goddesses. Theretere V. A. Hurowitz says that “the process of iconoplasty 
is biological and not technological”.'' We would insist on the designation 
“metaphysical” instead of “biological”, because the autogenesis of statue 
and conception of the noetic life cannot be treated in terms of modern 
biology. The Father of the gods is “creator of himself? (bana ramanisbi) 
and the Mouth Washing ritual states: 

“In Heaven it (the god) is born of itself" (an-no ni-bi-ta tt-ud-da-am)and 
“on Earth it is born of itselt” ($ia n ibi-ta ti v-udla-am: STT 199). 

The incantations of the Mesopotamian més pi ritual stress the statue's 
ability to smell! odours, to see, to hear and even to walk. The mes pr ritual, 
like the Egyptian ritual called Performing the Opening of the Mouth in the 
workshop for the statu e (tut) of N., is only the culmination of the theogoninal 
process. As already attested in the Pyramid Texts, the opening of the nose 
and ears as well as of the mouth and eyes is performed for the dead King, 
equated to Osiris, whose “head is knit to his bones and his bones are knit 
to his head" (PT 355), and who "provides himself with his iron members" 
(PT 419). 


7. The Way of the Golden Falcon 


“Your mouth is split open by du a-4rin the Mansion of Gold, {your 
mouth] is split open by the two images which are foremost in the Mansion 
of Natron, your mouth is split open by Horus with this little finger of his 
with which [he] split open the mouth of his father, with which he split 
open the mouth of Osiris" (PT 540). 

The exemplary theurgic ascent of the King, his animation and 
becoming divine through the Eye ot Horus, is described as a rebirth in the 
nest of Thoth trom the broken egg (PT 669), as a fly through the opened 
doors of the tomb, the doors of Nut (Heaven), and assuming a scat in the 
solar barque of Ra. He ascends as the reconstructed statue, “reassembled 
by Thoth” (PT 448) and raising his “iron bones”, his “golden members”: 
“for this body of yours belongs to a god” (PT 723). Thus, the statue-like 
King, the son of Ra, is “a sacred image, the most sacred of the sacred 
images of the Great One” (PT 273-4). His face is that of a jackal, his arms 
are those of a falcon, his wing-feathers are those of Thoth, his savour is 
the savour of a god, the savour of the Eye of Horus, because Horus has 
split open his eye that he may see with it in its name of “she who opens 
the way of the god” (PT 638), to fly up to the sky and be equated with 
Thoth, “the mightiest of the gods” (PT 524). 
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In the course of complicated ritual drama, which includes sacrilices 
and incantations, the mouth of the statue is touched with various 
implements, perhaps artisans’ tools, the little finger of the sezr-priest and 
the adze called seferty (neter means a god, divine principle and spiritual 
power). The ritual imitates certain divine events and precedents, and its 
purpose is not only to make the statue a lit object fer the cult (by opening 
hidden channels of grace), but also to serve for the theurgic aparhanatismos. 
for turning the mortal human statue into the immortal divine statue. In 
this case, both the descent and ascent of the immortal light, of the divine 
bax (spiritual energies, manifestations) are to be viewed as inseparable and 
interpenetrating. The powers involved in such operations are higher than 
all human wisdom. And this is exactly the definition of theurgy provided 
by lamblichus and Proclus. The King, who is the perfect imago der, 
embodies perfect Wisdom, fer he “becomes Sia who bears the god’s 
book. who :s at the right hand of Ra" (PT 250). His throne is over the 
spirits, or intellects (a&54), he unites hearts and his "limbs are the 
Imperishable Stars” (PT 570). Hence, he is the Theurgist par excellence. 

The Egyptian initiates, who followed this archetypal example of the 
ascending Mystagogue, the way of the divine golden falcon, were 
concerned to enter and experience states of consciousness which reveal 
their true identities and the inetfable unity of all. Since the conception of 
tt, the living (ankh) image of god (eg, Atum, Ptah, Amun) has both 
external and internal meaning, the fashioning of the material statue and 
procreation of the spiritual body are analogous processes. The inner 
alchemical body, symbolized by gold, or other metals, is created following 
the patterns of Osirian transfermation which, among other things, 
includes the gathering of limbs and the reconstruction of an archetypal 
eidos, accomplished by Anubis, the guide of initiates, as well as animation 
and resurrecuon on the level of anime mundi. The way of transformation 
and ascent is the way of Thoth who makes the Eye of Horus intact and 
integral, which means, besides other interpretations, the spiritual 
restoration of the heart-intellect and rebirth. 


8. When the Womb-like Tomb is Opened 


The process of making a statue by the technique of lost wax casting 
imitates the mystical way aimed at regeneration and theurgic union with 
the divine. Some rituals perforined in the Egyptian temples, as well as 
their own architectural designs and structures, follow this both 
metaphysical and mythological pattern step by step. Let us briefly analyse 
the sequence of the process. 
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At lirst, the gathering together of an image, joining together the limbs 
of a statue or the dismembered body of Osiris ts accomplished by (1) the 
creation of a ferm in wax for tbe metal statue to be cast, or (2) the 
spiritual integration, purification of body and heart, and mental 
concentration. The gathering together of an image outlines the inner ba 
form which needs to be transformed into gold (a&^-spirit and its golden 
body). 

This stage is followed by vitalization. The model made of beeswax is 
coated with clay and thus turned into a clay bail, analogous to the 
cosmogonical egg (the Egg of the Great Cackler which “tives” and 
“breathes the air", given by Atum), and the imagined (or painted) ;jpAura- 
like figure, used in spiritual exercises, known to Plotinus. The sphere is 
regarded as an icon of deity, the world as a whole which contains a sacred 
image of the god within. Keeping watch over this image, Plounus removes 
both space and the imaginary conception of matter, calling upon the god 
(whose imaginary conception is held) to come (Enn. V.8.9.11). The heated 
and thus violated metal is poured into the mould. This action is analogous 
to the entering into the realm of life (ankb), animation by the heart which 
means “by the ray of Nous”, the breath of life (sub en ankh). According to 
the spell for giving breath in the realm of the dead: 

*] am the jackal of jackals, | am Shu who draws the air into the 
presence of the sunshine to the limits of the sky, to the limits of the earth, 
to the limits of the plume of the zebeh-bird, and air is given to those 
youths who open my mouth so that J may see with my eyes" (BD 55). 

The universe, including the sensible realm, is equally dependent on the 
constant influx of this lite-giving force, the breath of Amun. Therefore to 
make a sculpture in Egyptian means “to enliven, to revive". ‘The 
transcendent divine essences, the gods in Heaven and their earthly images 
are thus co-ordinated. The Egyptian sculptor, the follower of Ptah and the 
initiate of ImhotepNefercum, is “the reviver". His imaginal operations — 
both external and internal - imitate the patterns established by the gods; 
therefore his art and the path of spiritual realization coincide. 

The last phase of ergon consists in breaking the mould and revealing the 
perfect image, the beautiful divine statue. This is a birth of the god, 
analogous to spiritual rebirth, symbolized by the casting off of the 
mummy’s bondage: 

“The doors of the tomb are opened tor you, the doors of Nut are 
unbolted for you... remove the mask which is on your face. loosen your 
bonds, for they are not bonds. they are the tress of Nepthvs.. that you 
may become divine” (PT 553). 

The term «h means (1) the ritually embalmed body, turned into the 
archetypal icon of Osiris, the corpse of Sokar, his “mysterious image", i.e. 
the mummy wrapped in his strips of linen and likened to the silkworm 
cocoon, the pupa of the scarab, and (2) the star of Osiris, the luminous 
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spiritual or stellar body. The breaking off happens when the barque of Ra 
reaches the 10th hour of the Night!? in the Duat, itself symbolized by the 
body of goddess Nut, the heavenly Cow who is eternally giving birth to 
the world of spiritual forms (stars). This goddess represents the 
overarching divine presence, in whose cosmic embrace all things rest, 
though she is only secondarily connected with sensory phenomena. The 
night journey of the Sun-god’s ba is the model of all alchemical gestations 
in the womb of Nut-Hathor, the womb-like tomb (which imitates the 
primordial mound and the cave of primordial darkness), sarcophagus- 
vessel, cauldron, the nest of Thoth, and both the physical and mental 
body of the artisan, tor all tormations, transtormations and the “toetal 
quickenings" which lead to the final maturation and birth. The mystery of 
spiritual realization and immortalization is based on this polysemanaic 
pattern. 


9. Divine Beauty and the Inner Golden Statue: From Egyptian 
Theology to Plounus 


The opening of the ball, or the egg, means the appearance of the 
divine body, itself like the golden sphere (aten) of Ra, or the golden 
‘sometimes green) scarab which symbolizes the noetic fullness of Atum, 
the restored heart-intellect of the initiate, who is a pertect “philosopher” 
‘in the sense of Plato's Phaedo G7cd, that “true philosophers make dying 
their profession") and can therefere be regarded as “dead”, now reborn. 

The divine powers may be temporarily incarnated in a human body 
which itself is a sønthenma tor the Neoplatonists) during the theurgic 
rituals. According to Proclus, some things pertaining to the statues 
established by the telestic art, are manifest, others are inwardly concealed: 
they symbolize the presence of the gods and are only known to the telestic 
artisans themselves (Iz Tim. 1.273e). We do not know exactly what kind of 
untbenata were used in the Neoplatonic rites of animation. However, the 
practice of concealing certain symbols, even entire sacred books, shells, 
and flowers, inside the statues, to use the mantric words of power (bekan), 
wntten formulas (the Neoplatonic exerapara) in hieroglyphic script, and 
images (e/&ones, charakterer. schemata) is common in the Egypuan tradition. 
Similar practices are attested even in classical Hellenic Hekate-magic 
(Diodorus Bibl 51.4.5 L). 

AIL these pharmaka. sumbola, and sunthemata are analogous to the 
Egyptian amulets (hearts, buckles of Isis, ded pillars, collars of gold, 
papyrus sceptres, human-headed falcons, ladders, Eyes of Horus, shen- 
symbols, avkhsymbols, scarabs, some inscribed with bekan, words of 
power) which are placed on (1) the living human body (which itself 
resetibles a statue") or (2) the embalmed sah- body (mummy), aleng with 
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incenses, oils, perlumes and lowers. Any amulet (meket, sa, wedjaf) wbich 
attracts and preserves divine energies and manifestations (bag) is a sort of 
sunthema. Animated statues, images, symbols and amulets work through 
the theurgic beka-power, and beka is regarded as the ba of Ra (AmunRa, 
Atum-Ra). The Hellenic ¢e/exmata, concealed or visible telestic images, 
especially animated statues, also had power to avert disaster and provide 
protection. According to the historian Zosimus, the theurgist Nestorius 
saved Athens from an earthquake in 375 A.D. by dedicamng a statue of 
Achilles, regarded as a /e/esza. in the Parthenon following the instructions 
provided by the gods in a dream (4.18).!5 

According to Proclus: 

“As an initiator into the mysteries, by placing certain symbols about 
statues, renders them more adapted to the participation of the superior 
powers (he telestet sumbola atta tois agalmasi perititheis epitedetutera auta 
kathistesin eis metoustan dunameon hupertepon), thus also total nature fashioning 
bodies, by physical productive powers, the statues of souls (agaimata ton 
psuchon), disseminates a different aptitude in different bodies for the 
reception of different souls, the better and the worse (/# Tim. 1.5 lef). 

The passage confirms that animation is closely related to the theory ot 
Ideas, or archetypal cosmogonical Forms, which Plato detached from the 
initial cul&c sphere and rendered into rational philosophica! discourse, 
thus building a solid scientific basis for the later Neoplatonic versions of 
theurgy. Every classicist remembers the passage trom the Enneads ot 
Plotinus (1.6.9.7ff), which may be understood not only in its intended 
metaphorical sense, because such metaphor itself stems from the realm of 
theurgic techniques and rituals, partly inherited by Hellenic philosophy. 
The passage alludes to the Phaedrus (252d, 254b), where Plato speaks of 
the lover who works on the soul of his beloved, fashioning it into the 
likeness of the god, their common divine archetype, and it runs as follows: 

“How then can you see the sort of beauty a good soul has? Go back 
into yourself and look: .. and never stop ‘working on your statue’ 
(tektainon fo son agalma) till the divine glory of virtues shines out on you, till 
you see ‘selfmastery enthroned upon its holy seat’. If you have become 
this, and see it, and are home with yourself in purity ... wholly vourselt, 
nothing but truc light (phos alethinon monon), not measured by dimensions, 
or bounded by shape into littleness, or expanded to size by 
unboundedness, hut everythere unmeasured. because greater than all 
measure and superior to all quantity: when you see that you have become 
this, then you have become sight: you can trust yourself then: you have 
already ascended...” (Ewa. 1.6.9.7tf). 

‘The “inner statue” is the golden body of the Egypuan theology, the 
ascending soul (b4) turned into luminous eternal spirit (2&5). ‘Thus through 
the sensuous body (suda-rbarira), to put it into the cultic terms of Hindu 
Tantra, an image which is interiorized and serves as a pointer te. or a 
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diagram (yaura) ot, the unseen noetic realm, the spiritual essence (sw&sma- 
shartva), or the divine presence, is revealed. Both external and internal 
images are symbolic constructs (pratika) whereby what is invisible and 
immaterial (za) is represented as visible and material (zia). External 
worship (babyayaga) of the statue is necessarily accompanied by meditation 
(manasa-Päja) on its outward form as well as its unembodied state, the 
noetic Form, or ldea. The seer and the object contemplated must be 
united. The worshipper is turned into the god (/55/a-derata) he adores: he 
ascends to the a&b realm and actually becomes Ra. So the initiate, whose 
ha is translormed and united with divine principles, may attest: 


“lam Thoth, the favoured of Ra; Lord of strength who ennobles him 
who made him; great of magic (beka) in the Bareue of Millions of Years: 
master ot laws ... who does what Ra in his shrine approves" (BD 182). 

“My head is that of Ra who is united with Atum ..., my tongue is that 
of Ptah, my throat is that of Hathor, for 1 have recalled with my mouth 
the speech of Atum...” (BD 82). 

*t am he who dwells in his Eye, 1 have come that 1 may give waat to 
Ra" (BD 96). 

“Let me see Ra" (BD 65). 

*] am he in whom is the Sacred Eye" (BD 42). 

*] am Ra" (BD 42). 


Plotinus affirms almost the same, though in philosophical terms: 


“No eve ever saw the Sun without becoming Sun-like... You must 
become tirst all godlike (¢heoeddes) and all beautiful if you intend to see God 
and beauty. First the soul will come in its ascent to intellect (unabainon epi 
ton noun) and there will know the Forms, all beautiful, and will affirm that 
these, the ldeas, are beauty; for all things are beautiful by these, by the 
products ot intellect and essence (panta gar tautats kala. tots non gennemasi kat 
oustas: Enn. 1.6.9.301f). 

The Egyptian term aejer signifies both “beauty” and “goodness”, and 
also means happiness, joy and other related ideas, especially those of the 
divine realm. The hieroglyph nefer is a composite of the heart and trachea, 
and in fact belongs to the same type as the “union” (vea) hieroglyph. All 
gods (veteni) radiate beauty and their statues are beautiful (nefer) and alive 
(ankb). Both the appearance of the cult-siatue and the transformed inner 
body (equated to a statue-hieroglyph, like the Hindu asana) of the initiate 
are called "lifting up the beauty" which represents the golden splendour 
(meskbas). As the cult image (seéhem, tuĝ is united (sema) with the 
descending ba of the noetic Sun, so the ascending human 4a, already 
purified and made beautiful, seeks to unite with its divine archetype, the 
perfect and beautiful disk (or sphere, aeu) of Ra. 

Now the following conclusion should be drawn. Though the 
Neoplatonic /efes/£&e. cannot be reconstructed in detail, the principles 
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which grounded its existence and theurgic efficacy may be outlined by 
invesaigating the cultic metaphysics and cosmogonical patterns of ancient 
civilizations and the Platonic tradition itselt. The most striking is the 
realization that along with the external cultic dimension of animated 
images and statues there is their inner esotcric dimension which is 
concerned with the spiritual dromena, the completion (tele in its 
etymological sense) ot the intelligible statue. In this tinal stage ot solar 
knowledge (gnosi) a seer (epoptes) becomes “blessed” (makunos); he is 
reborn as the luminous and intelligent spirit (4&7), now entering the divine 
body (ia^) of light attached to the Sun barque. Thus the soul becomes Ra. 
This is the theurgic apathanatismos, immortalization through the noetic life 
(the breath of Shu) and union (sema) with the divine. 
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TELESTIC TRANSFORMATION 
AND PHILOSOPHICAL REBIRTH 


1. Philosophy in the Tomb-Sanctuary 


IF philosophy means preparation tor death, a tomb may be regarded as 
a school of wisdom, if not a birthplace of philosophy. However, to say 
that by building a tomb for oneself one is *pbilosophizing" may appear as 
sheer madness to the contemporary reader who is unaware that the 
monumental tombs of pharaonic Egypt are not graves io any Christian or 
modern sense. 

The tomb is to be regarded as a sanctuary where the main symbol of 
Osiris lies in the coffin. Since “death” means one's *Osirilication" and is 
an expression of transcendence, of life in the hidden (shefa) state, the 
"dead gods" should be viewed as those who hide themselves in the state 
which seems to be "unmanifested" from the standpoint of external 
phenomena. This hidden (aa) state in the Duat is not conceived as 
being formless. The bax in the Duat are hidden (sea) because their form 
cannot be seen unless illuminated by Ra. Likewise the Sefrf-sanctuary in 
the Edfu temple ts called “the Seat-ot-hiding" (set-aun): 

“The gods are in their chapels, the Ennead is in its hall, the Hidden- 
one (Amun) is hidden in the Seatot-hiding” (Edfu VIL 12-4). 

However, the hidden world contains all components of the world that 
may be manifested when the gods through the rite of appearance, or 
procession (£u), emerge from the “snake” and turn the temple into the 
House-ot-appearance (per khai). 

The rite of mummification is the rite of divinization or transmutation 
of the human body to the symbolic body of Osiris. This procedure is not 
aimed at conservation of the corpse, but rather of its deconstruction and, 
then, of reconstrucuon, thereby creating the cultic symbol of Osiris. In 
this respect, the mummy hidden in the burial chamber is equivalent to the 
cultie statue in the temple. 

However, the statue of the deceased and his mummy are related to 
dilterent ontological states. According to R. B. Finnestad, the statue is 
related to the &a-life of the deified deceased; therefore the offerings 
should noi be regarded as a way of sustaining his existence in the beyond, 
but only his &a-lite. The mummy is related to the ba-life of the dcitied 
deceased, i.e., to his life in the beyond.! Therefore the Opening of the 
Mouth ritual carried out on the statue makes this symbol of earthly cultic 
lite operative, while when carried out on the mummy (since through the 
mummification the dead man’s body is transformed to the body of Osiris) 
"t makes this symbol of a “dead god" operative, introducing the divine 
presence into the tomb-sanctuarv. 


a 
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The ritual performed on the mummy, however, corresponds to the 
consecration of a cult statue. The statue, the mummy, and the coffin are 
symbolic representations of the deceased, his cultic images, but not the 
dead man himself? R. B. Finnestad says: 

“The deilied man is... rendered cultically accessible through animating 
his statue with his Aa. If his £a cannot resort to a statue, the dead man 
does not live an earthly life of the kind implied by the concept of ka. 
When the mummy is the object, attention is directed to the transcendent 
aspect of the dead man. The ritual has an evocative function: the Osiris is 
called from the beyond to be present in the sanctuary. This aspect of the 
dead man is mythically expressed by the concept of his ba that flies like a 
bird from the closed burial chamber"? 

In some cases the ba ol the deceased is depicted outside the tomb 
watching the Opening of the Mouth ritual performed on the mummy. T. 
Burckhardt, however, thinks that the mummy and its mask function as 
receptacles of the psycho-somatic a-forces, or the lower psychic 
modalities that had already been transformed during the man's lifetime. 
He says: 

“According to Egyptian doctrine. the lower subtle modality of man, 
which the Hebrews call the ‘breath of remains’ and which normally 
dissolves after death, can be held and fixed by the sacred form of the 
mummy. This ferm - or this mask — thus plays, in relation to this 
assemblage of diffuse and centrifugal subtle forces, the role of a formative 
principle: it sublimates this ‘breath’ and fixes it, making of it a kind of link 
between this world and the soul of the dead man, a bridge by means of 
which the incantations and offerings of the survivors can reach the soul, 
and by means of which its blessings can reach them".* 

The offerings should be understood, ficst and foremost, in terms of 
this need of the survivors to make contact with the dead man: the offering 
table in the form of £a-arms accepts gifts of food, while the ba transcends 
this mortuary realm of communication. The mummy's mask is not a 
portrait of the dead man, but represents his archetypal form. his 
unchanging edos made visible. 


2. The Tomb as a Threshold of Light 


The Egyptian royal tomb, especially that of the late New Kingdom, is a 
model of the cosmos and the temple of divine rites. It symbolizes the 
primordial mound and the womb of Nut-Ilathor, the furnace of 
alchemical transformations and of spiritual gold-making. From the 
perspective of semiotics and hermeneutics, the tomb is a holy book full of 
theological texts and images. From the theurgic point of view, the tomb is 
a set Of deka powers and ctficacious santhemata, partly embodied in the 
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stone (as building material, itself possessing certain magic properties). 
Accordingly, it is a kind of theurgic construction analogous to the Hindu 
venir (geometric diagram). Yawira, as a special geometric schema or sacred 
“icon. is a theurgic tool or any device, instrument, or mechanism used for 
carrving out a specific, especially magic, task. According to H. Zimmer: 

“Whenever pure, divine Consciousness (bnthman) binds Itself with the 
magic of its waya and assumes in play the form of human consciousness, 
then |t may naively fcel Itself to be part of a many-sided, variegated, 
articulated. and interconnected world: and so Jt may devoutly worship the 
personified divinities who inform this interconnected world, revering 
them in contemplation, images, and symbolic signs so that It might find 
Lts way through the world which is unfolded before human consciousness: 
but when Consciousness elevates Itself to become the will to experience, 
as a cotality and unity, Its own essence spread out in rich variety — the will 
to enter into Itself to find repose — then images and signs will serve as 
tools (vantras) for bringing about the union (samadhi) of perceiver and 
perceived" 

Among the hieroglyphs related to [funerary buildings is a picture of the 
Upper Egyptian shrine of Hierakonpolis which served as a determinawve 
for the word Aur, or art (chapel). The symbol of a double stairway was a 
determinative for the noun meaning ascent. The Upper Egyptian pavilion- 
like shrine of the vulture goddess Nekhbet was known as the Great House 
(per-ur, perwer, beraa, Hellenized as “pharaoh”). The word per usually 
means “house” or "household" (oikos) and designates a temple as the 
totality of a deity's possessions, including the landed domains and 
workshops. contrasted to the actual temple, (the “god’s house”: ber neter. 
hut nete built of stone. Like the servants in a household, the priests are 
called hema-neter, “servants of the god”. 

In a simplified form, the Upper Egyptian shrine became the £ar — a 
type of chapel or portable shrine which housed the image of the god in 
temples and was catried in processions. When the doors (aa) of the shrine 
are opened bv a priest in a daily service, it means that the gates of heaven 
are opened. Coffins and certain ritual pavilions conraining the statues of 
deceased and divinized pharaohs were made in the term ot this shrine. 

The Lower Egyptian shrine of the serpent goddess Wadjet is the 
House of Flame (persi). Many coftins and sarcophagi (even the mastaba 
tomb of the V Dynasty pharaoh Shepseskare) were made in this shape. 

Usually the 10mb is called aker. the “horizon” or threshold of light, 
the place of “rebirth” where the rejuvenated sun (symbolizing the 
immortal spirtus, or imielfetus) rises. As an akbet. the tomb incarnated 
Ositis-Sokac hunseli. Here Osiris and Ra are reunited and deceased 
human beings acquire /—4€b, blessedness, regarded as illumination, 
achieved by rising through the spinal column — through the body of the 
Snake, or the Crocodile. through which rhe Night-Sun passes. According 
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to the Alexandrian alchemist Olympiodorus, Osiris was a synonym fer 
lead and his tomb the symbol of cera, ie., an art of the Perfect Black 
(teleton melas) of casting or alloying metals and transterming the soul into 
spiritual gold. 

In Late period Egypt, the tombs of gods are also depicted as being on 
earth, even the tombs of the uncreated primordial Ogdoad, thereby 
indicaung that the "tomb" is rooted in the Beyond Being and is both 1) a 
symbol of tbe hidden divine dimension and 2) the temple-body-book-like 
cosmos in miniature. So the tomb embodies certain theological tecmulas 
and metaphysical realities. 

All these things must be remembered when examining the soma-sema 
(body-tomb) formula which occurs for the first time in Plato’s Gorgias. 
Socrates cites Euripides as saying “Who knows, if life be death, and death 
be lite?” and continues: 

“Perhaps we too are dead, fer 1 heard this from some wise man, that 
now we are dead, and that for us the body is a tomb” (Gory. 492e-493a). 

This unnamed sage, surely a tellower of Orpheus or Pythagoras, 
distinguished 1) those initiated into the mysteries of Hades, the unseen 
world, and 2) the foolish uninitiated men who 

“will carry water to pour into a perforated jar in a similarly perforated 
sieve. And by the sieve, my informant told me, he means the soul, and the 
soul of the foolish he compared to a sieve, because it is perferated and 
through lack of belief and fergetfulness unable to hold anvthing" 
(Gorg.493bc). 

In the Crafy/rs Plato refers to Orpheus who viewed the body as sema, 
and this word stands not only for a tomb, but also for a Grm enclosure 
able to keep the incarnated soul within its limits. Therefere the body 
(soma) functions as a fence (Perzbolos) around the soul: 

"Since the soul does penance for those things it is expiating, it has the 
body (soma) as a fence (sema), in order that it may be saved (soxefaz), an 
image of a prison" (Crar.400c). 

In fact, reza as a safeguarding enclosure, equated to the body, is the 
material dwelling of the soul, his protective house in the Egyptian sense of 
per. At the same urne it is a temple: if the ritual service is being kept intact, 
the *philosophizing" soul is protected trom destructive psychic forces and 
disorder (jee. The tomb is a kind of magic ‘menos and peribolos, 
constructed around the House of Gold (per neb), the burial chamber where 
sah-body lies within the sacred mandala guarded by Isis, Nephtys, Neith, 
and Selket, and where the transcendent birth-giving takes place. 

As C. J. de Vogel pointed out, Plato regarded "imprisonment" in the 
body as a means of salvation: *he understood the challenge of life in a 
positive sense, as a task given to man by a divine order, not at all as a 
mistortune".$ ‘This is a theurgic point of view: the hierophant must 
assimilate all the powers he encountered in embodiment. The descent 
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(kathodos) OF the soul into the particular human body is recognized by 
Plotinus as the soul's essential task to order and govern all subsequent 
lower tnanifestations: 

“If the inclination (ezsés) is an illumination (e//ampsis) to what is below 
it is not a sin, for if it did not exist the soul would have nowhere to 
illuminate. The soul is said to go down (Katabainein) or decline (nevein) in 
the sense that the thing which receives the light from it lives with it" (Ez. 
1.1.12.25-39). 

The soul is 6a of Ra, and its return i patrium is tetum to Alum- 
Kheper-Ra. Theurgy joins the soul with 1) the intellectual Power, which 
arranges the cosmos, and with 2) the anagogic Power leading to noetic 
Truth. famblichus described eight such Powers, relatcd to different 
Epyptian gods presiding over ascending degrees of priestly initiation. The 
sou] must be perfectly established in the activities, thoughts and creations 
of these Powers: 

“Then, indeed, it establishes the soul in the Creator God io his 
entirety. And this is the goal of the hieratic ascent according to the 
Egyptians” (De myster. 292.16-18). 

For Plato, the soul’s identity is the "Ra-nature" as well: the being 
which has its origin and roots in an order beyond visible things. The 
winged soul, or rather the higher part of the soul, equated to zexs, the 
immortal and divine part in us, attains to knowledge of the truth, though 
the state of being bound in an earthly body (72^ which is sharply 
contrasted to the intelligible body of light, symbolized by a mummy in the 
Egyptian tomb) touches it in so far as it has undergone a hard struggle 
against the Sethian darkness, a sort of jihad for spiritual survival by 
dominating the lower psychic forces. These forces (along with body itself), 
if properly ritualized, purified and controlled, may help the higher soul in 
its ascent (guodor), or may drag it down if they are dominated by Apep 
(Apophis), the snake of non-existence and darkness. 

The solar barque is to be defended against the constant attacks of this 
iconographically crystallized image of evil, the enemy of Ra and all the 
gods, the monster of destruction who wishes to overthrow the ordered 
cosmos of solar theopbanies. In everyday life the Egyptians were 
constantly engaged in fighting this enemy, trying ritually or by the purity 
of their hearts to recover and keep the equilibrium both of the cosmos 
and of themselves. 

The body as such is not an evil thing, but a vessel of divine presence, 
the house of £e. Therefore only the corruptible mortal side of corporeality 
must be neglected or rather transformed, as far as possible, into the icon 
OF intelligible forms. The Egyptian tomb as a bridge between visible and 
invisible is the most important thing on earth, since “the time that one 
spends on earth is only a dream", according to The Harper's Song (Theban 
Tomb 50). To build a tomb is the main work for which man lives. It is at 
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once the investment of all his material resources, his philosophical way of 
life, and the theurgic door to the beyond. 

In fact, the tomb is built for the gods so as to affirm their eternal order 
and ritual of creation. To say that the mystery of the tomb and the corpse 
was “of this world" is to misinterpret the metaphysical nature of sensible 
reality which is never merely “this world" ot the Cartesian subject, but 
rather fa neteru, “the land of the gods”, the metaphysical realm poured into 
the physical. The “inner world" surrounds the ancient Egyptian 
consciousness as the “physical landscape", as the terrestrial body of Geb, 
symbolically articulated and tumed into a display of divine words (medu 
nele) and of theurgic sxnthemata. 


3. Sacriticial Alchemy of Tombs and Altars 


During their cultic service, the Egyptian priests are lifted up into union 
with rhe gods, ver remain in their mortal bodies. The Neopiatonist would 
say that divine light possesses their hieratic imagination — as if they are 
entering the solar barque, the luminous ochewa. This is achieved through 
sacrificial rites which recapitulate cosmogony or in photagogta, the descent 
of solar rays, although their mortal thinking may remain the same as usual. 

The tomb is an integral part of the solar circuit, the archetypal schema 
of eternal creation, of descent (ka moves down to the corpse of Osiris) 
and ascent (ba moves up to the spirit-intellect of Ra). Osiris and Ra 
constitute the metaphysical unity; therefore both the tomb and the body 
are necessary in the system of divine semiotics. 

According to G. Shaw, the number of the body is called bomiskos 
(Sx6x7=210) by the Pythagoreans. bomiskos being the diminutive torin of 
bomos, the term for the altar ot blood sacrifice. The soul is a spherical 
number (6x6x6=216) rooted in 6, the first number to blend the divisible 
with the indivisible; therefore to enter the sphere (afen, the solar orb of Ra) 
means to be initiated in the “bloodless secret” of the altar.” 

The body is produced trom bemiskos. The sacrificial alchemy of ba 
depicts the change ttom body to spirit and then to body again at the 
higher ontological level, and this operation symbolizes a drama of death 
and rebirth. The altar is a womb of transtormation. I1 is analogous both to 
the material human body and the tomb, made for one's ka and tor the 
theurgic icon of sah-body in the holy land of Sokar, in the beautiful West. 

In Vedic India, the sacrificial altar, wdi. compared with the carth-navel, 
the womb, was female, and the ritual fire. gga. male. Their union brought 
torth the offspring - as the union of [sis and Osiris brought ferth Horus, 
and tha: of Sekhmet and Ptah produced Nefertum. born out of the 
primeval loms tlower. 
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Sacrifice is a rending-apart of the unity of things and its restoration: the 
model for the activities of initiates, dialecticians, and grammarians, who 
follow the same pattern albeit on different levels. The altar (and the 
human body as well) is the sacred fopos where the breakdown and 
reunification, death and reanimation, proodos and ¢pistrophe take place. 
During the rite perferrned, the sacrificer becomes the entire manifested 
universe with all its demiurgic energies leading towards multiplicity and 
back to unity. Ultimately, the whole cosmic body (the universe as the 
Temple of Amun-Ra) is involved in the rite of sacrifice which finally ends 
in the restoration ot the Eye of Horus, beatification, and “satisfaction” 
(hotep. hetep, also meaning “otfering”, a central concept in the ritual, viewed 
as an interaction between the gods themselves). 

This temple-like cosmos is also the tomb and the alchemical 
laboratory. The rituals enacted in tombs and temples symbolically 
intervene in cosmic events and their noetic paradigms. The stone material 
itsel was first used by lmhotep who cast the Djoser's sed festival of 
rejuvenation into stone, symbolizing the divine realm of permanence and 
incorruptibility, crystallized as the primordial noetic stone of ben-ben in 
Heliopolis. The torms executed in stone and decorated by scupt and 
images, curiously designated as “gods”, show the intrinsically sacred 
character of stone in the 81d Kingdom. 

This is a probable source of the concept of the “philosophical stone” 
in late alchemical traditions (if this powerful symbol is not simply a 
prolongation and development of the “Paleolithic metaphysics”), because 
the stone was clearly seen as an interface between the visible world and 
the noetic reality, that is, the form where the deity became manifest from 
the primeval cone-shaped ben-ben down to the cultic statues and tombs. 

The art of architecture was designed to shape, measure and control the 
path to salvation monumentalized in the visible configuramon of 
intelligible Forms. Therefore a pyramid (wer), as it makes visible the 
invisible divine radiance, is called akhet and serves as a gigantic material 
synthe tor the ascent to heaven and inclusion within the circuit of Ra. As 
the 4 of Ra ascends from the Duat, symbolized by the body of Nut, to 
the éber and appears as a new-born Scarab, so the pharaoh’s bz ascends 
bv way of its a&het (pyramid). 

A&het, meaning that “radiant place" where the sun rises and sets, the 
Sun-door, and the land of the blessed, the noetic sphere of immortality, is 
the feminine form of akh which designates the spiritual state of being, the 
goal of initiation, transfermation and ascent. The initiation rites, or the 
royal spiritua] path to first principles, furnished the prototypes of Egyptian 
funerary religion. The utterances known to us as the Pyramid Texts (the 
oldest substantial and esoteric corpus of religious texts known to 
mankind) and other theurgic instruments are employed in order to 
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uansfecm £z into a spirit of light (akh). ‘lhis function is replicated by the 
architectural forms of stone pyramids and tombs. 

‘he sacred territories of temples and the symbolical structures of 
tombs mirror the topography of the heavenly realm, and therefere must 
be regarded as images (ekones) of the related divine archetypes. No 
wonder that a pyramid is equated to the name of the deceased pharaoh 
(Osiris), because sacred speech (the sequence of hieratic names) served as 
a means of making the transcendent realm of meaning manifest in the 
immanent realm of symbolic objects and actions. Cultic speech and script 
transferred celestial events to the terrestrial domain and vice versa. 

Accordingly, the heka of the spoken and written word not only 
provided the means of transposing noetic realities into material symbols 
and rituals, but also of elevating the initiate (for every true initiate is a 
*deceased" in the philosophica! sense) to the arcbetypal realm where all 
earthly capacities achieve their richest noetic fulfilment, their e/s. The 
verb sakh means to transfigure, to transfer into the "radiant place", and 
this ontic transfiguration may be described either as the “god’s ascending 
to his horizon”, or as spiritual rebirth. 

Like the Neoplatonic term skopos. akh designates the aim of all human 
thoughts, words, and actions that are able to reach out into the realm of 
noetic archetypes, thereby constituting a certain particular bios, that is, the 
“philosophical way of life", the spiritual path of "builders". The 
“builders” are those who are vigilant about the concerns of eternity 
(neheh): they build the tomb, a&he/, and construct the alchemical body of 
light. Hence, to erect a “tomb”, both in a material and spirirual (inner) 
sense, means tO strive fer the akh. "he material tomb houses the 
embalmed corpse (szh-image) on the Osirian level. It serves as a symbol 
for the intelligible abet which houses the resurrected divine body (sah), 
shining with gold on the Ra level. 


4. Alchemical Passage through Death 


Egyptian alchemy inherited and transmitted the Osirian. concept of 
initiation-ordeals, of death and rebicth, applied to alchemical bodies and 
involving their changes from one qualitative level of life to another. 
Hellenic antiquity regarded this art of the mysterious "stone" as 
“philosophy” transmitted by 'l'hoth and Anubis. Sometimes the “stone” 
is likened to lightning on a dark night. the Heraclitean kerınnos, the 
lightning flash. or thunderbolt. that guides and governs all things, leading 
to qualitative change and a new ontic level of comprehenston. 

The Philosophers Stone symbolizes the circular movement: up-and- 
down and down-and-up, Aatabasis and anabasts. This Stone mav be equated 
to the Phoenix (che Heliopolitan bennu bird on the top ot benben). the Egg 
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in which All is included and a ferment of translermations is actualized, 
also with the Snake curving round with his tail in his mouth, sometunes 
enclosing Osiris as a mummy. As J. Lindsay pointed out: 

“The resurrection thar the alchemist seeks in himself and in bis 
materials... is something that exists and manilests itself here and now... It 
is the movement from a lower level of life to a higher level, from one level 


of consciousness to a level with a qualitatively higher centre of 
organisation" * 

Alchemy is inseparable from the theory of sacrifice. The sacrificial 
interpretation of life and all of its ritualized activities is based on noetic 
archetypes. According to this theological perspective, all our actions are 
actions èf the Lord of Life, “a high Nile, on whose ka one lives, who 


provides for gods and men”: 


“Fis right Eye is the day, 

His left Eye ts the night, 

It is He who guides the faces on all the ways. 

His body is the primeval Water, 

His entrails are the Inundation 

That creates everything that ts and keeps all that exists alive. 

His breathing is the breath in every nose, 

His are destiny and fortune for everyone" (Pap. Leiden 1.350.5.£9.20). 


As the hidden Sun (s#ryam gulham) of the Re | ‘eda (V.40.6), He is to be 
found in the heart, as the Allworker (oshvakarma). Following this ancient 
theology of pantheos, the cosmogonical conquest of Abi-Vrtra by Indra for 
the sake of Agni and Soma, the slaying and eating of the Snake (like the 
Egyptian Apophis), may be interpreted as the domination of the lower ba 
by the Ba of Amun. ‘The self is ruled by the Self. AhtVrtra stands as a 
mythological equivalent of Prajapati and Purusha — the archetypal 
‘lnthropos, who is dismembered in the process of demiurgy as are Osiris 
and Dionysus. 

In a sense, the Sacrificer is himself a victim. His dramatic fate depicts 
the supernatural dialectic of the One and Many, the Principle (Monad) and 
its creative emanations. Since any procession is also reversion, the second 
phase of sacrifice consists in putting together again that which had been 
dismembered and scattered, and in building up the body of Osiris at a 
higher ontological level. Accordingly, every deceased who enters the 
Osirian Duat is “dismembered” in the realm of this world and 
“reconstituted” in the Netherworld as Osiris: his previous separate self 
"disappears" or radically changes its identity, being re-named and 
integrated into the higher unitary Self of Osiris. or -inima mundi. 

This passage through death, assimilation and reanimation constitutes 
the spiritual path of initiation before one's natural death and is the 
sacrificia] journey towards the l'urther unification of Osiris and Ra. A. K. 
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Coomaraswamy argues that liberation (and this notion stands against all 
the too naive expectations of modern individualists) is tor the gods, not 
for men: we must not suppose that “we” are the heroes of this cosmic 
drama. There is but One Hero, the supreme Principle, or God, who 
“fetters himself by himself like a bird in the net” and then “breaks out of 
the snare”. 

This is the rite performed by the supreme Principle, and all other 
“rites” within the realm of Heka-manifestations follow this pattern of 
“forgettulness” and “recollection” on different levels of being. Therefore 
to “rationalize” our conduct, as A. K. Coomaraswamy pointed out, means 
to refer our activities to their noetic archetypes: 

“If we cannot give a true account (rafto, logos) of ourselves and our 
doings it will mean that our actions have been ‘as you like it (r5), 
reckless (usamkhyanum) and intermal (upralirupam) rather than to the point 
(sadhu) and in good form (Pratiripayi 

Our “rationality” stems trom the intelligible pattern exposed by the 
selfrevelation or self-disclosure of God, who, in the fom: of noetic 
plenitude, emerges trom his own ineftable essential darkness. 


5. Mummitication and Dialectic 


The Egyptian rites of embalming and mummitication are based on the 
symbolic metaphysics of dismemberment and reconstitution of unity, 
which is inherited as an esoteric Orphic myth of Dionysus and the Titans 
in the Neoplatonic tradition. 

“Why are the Titans said to plot against Dionysus?”- asks Damascius. 
‘Because they initiate a mode of creation that docs not remain within the 
bounds of the multiform continuity of Dionysus” (In Phaed. 1.5). 

Since men are created from the fragments of the Titans, “the ‘Titanic 
mode of lite is the irrational mode (het he titanike goe alogos estin), by which 
rational lite is torn asunder (ibid. 1.9). Through it we fragment the 
Dionysus (Osiris) in ourselves, thus becoming similar to Titans (the 
followers of Serh), ^but when we recover tha: lost unity, we become 
Dionysus and we attain what can be truly called completeness” (ibid. 1.9). 

The rejoining of the limbs of Dionysus, or Ositis, is the prototype of 
overcoming death that also provides the mythical precedent for 
embalming conducted by Anubis, the initiator into the mysteries aimed at 
the restoration of life to the body at the psychic level of wundus imaginal. 
Dismemberment symbolizes the irrational disintegration of the human 
being who now needs to be reunited and elevated to the realm of akh, or 
nous. Therefore the embalming process repeats the rites and inner 
experiences of initiation: the corpse is canstormed into the icon of a new 
alchemical body, built up beyond the realm of physical existence. 
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The word sah means not only mummy, but also dignity, nobility, and 
the state of spiritual enlightenment which itself is invisible and is only 
symbolized by the material sa, tilled with beka powers and placed into the 
cotn., ie. into the body of the sky goddess Nut, the sout’s celestial 
mother. According to esoteric hermeneutics, the “placing of the sah in the 
coflin" is tantamount to the ascent of the deceased (of his winged £4) to 
the heavens and return to the winged daughter of Shu and Tefnut. 

Through the body of Nut, divided into twelve hours of night and 
twelve hours of day, Ra himself travels. The goddess Nut swallows him as 
the evening sun and gives birth to him as the morning sun, the golden 
Scarab. While speaking about demiurgic Intellect (Ra) which contains 
pluraliues in unity, divisible things undivided, and the Soul (Osiris) that 
first separates those contents which exist there in perfect unity, Proclus 
argues: 

“This is why the theologians say that at the dismemberment of 
Dionysus his intellect was preserved undivided through the foresight of 
Athena and this soul was the first to be divided, and certainly the division 
into seven is proper primarily to Soul. It is therefore appropriate that Soul 
should have the function of division and of seeing things discursively. It is 
no wonder, then, that whereas the divine Forms exist primordially 
together and unified in the demiurgic Intellect, our soul attacks them 
separately... And so it is no wonder, as | said, that dialectic questions and 
answers approach different forms at different times... for spoken 
discourse breaks apart the single unitary thought” (/# Parw.808-809). 

It seems that dialectic, like geometry, is a pursuit belonging to the 
Osirian realm: dialectic concerns divided multiplicity, but, Hnally, through 
the certainty ihat it establishes, leads to the Forms. In this sense, a 
dialectician may be equated to a Suti (Jd, the sincere devotee whose soul 
is Wed with light by God. 

Ultimately, Neoplatonic dialectic follows the anagogic patterns, already 
presented in the Pyramid Texts. The initiatory ascent to heaven concerns 
the inner realities of the heart-intellect, symbolized by sensible images. 
Therefore the methods of dialectic should be regarded as rationally 
developed, reinterpreted, and transiermed methods and procedures ot 
sacred rites, including those of the royal coronation. The dialectical ascent 
and assimilation with divine realities (apotheosis) is like the initiatory ascent 
of the king “to heaven as a divine falcon” in order to contemplate “this 
sacred image in heaven.” 


This elevation (as a part of the royal coronation rite) furnishes the 
initiate with @&4-power of Ra and his Uraeus, thereby making the initiate 
familiar with “the wisdom of the gods like Horus”. lf rendered into 
rational philosophical discourse, this elevation means an ascent to the 
Forms through dialectical exercises and purification of the soul, aspiring 
io communion with intellect and the One. The royal way te 
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immortalization is that of the philosophical life, as opposed to the tyranny 
of one's lower mortal nature. According to Proclus: 

“Tyranny is taken as a symbol of the life of becoming... the earth-born 
or Gigantic life. The true warfare with the Giants takes place in souls: 
whenever reason and intellect rule in them, the gods of the Olympians 
and Athena prevail, and the entire life is kingly and philosophical” (Iw 
Durpr.692). 

The philosopher, who is “winged” (epteromenos) like the Egyptian ba and 
sepacated from the lower inclinations, practises dialectic, detined by 
Plotinus as “the /ogor which can speak about everything in a reasoned and 
orderly way” (Esn. 1.3.4. 1-2). 

Dialectic investigates existent things that are real (/a onta) and non- 
existent things (fa me onta), discusses geod and noi good, what is cternal 
and what is not eternal. [t stops wandering about the world of sense and 
settles down in the realm of intellect, feeding the soul in what Plato calls 
“the plain of truth” (Phaedr:248b), where the soul finds its true food. 
Seeking scientific knowledge (isteme) of everything, dialectic uses the 
method of division to distinguish the Forms and to determine the 
essential nature of each thing (Eva. 1.3.4.5- 14). 

Regarded as the supreme science (which has close analogies in all kinds 
of ancient metaphysics expressed in sacrificial and mythological 
discourse), dialectic is able to distinguish between appearance and reality, 
multiplicity and unity, various levels of being and gradations of form. It 
shows concern lor “rationality” (which otherwise may be darkened and 
diminished), as Egyptian temple rites are concerned with the constant 
keeping of maat (truth and order), the solar “rationality”, against the threat 
of ésefet, irrationality, disorder, and darkness. 

Therelere dialectic may be regarded as a well ordered rite of thought: it 
is efficacious and real to the extent that it is ritualized according to the 
intelligible patterns and rules of logic. It approaches “real beings” (fa onta) 
methodically, and the same strictly methodical approach characterizes 
hieratic rituals and sacrificial procedures. The method of dialectic consists 
in seeing similarities and differences that are related back to unity. 


6. Musicians, Lovers and Philosophers 


‘Tbe concept of love is included in the very definition of philosophy. 1n 
this respect, one should observe that musicians of the Egyptian goddess 
Hathor are "lovers" as well, They are viewed as the divine incarnations of 
the goddess and of her golden son Ihy. the Lord ot Hearts and the 
splendid lotus flower beside his mother. lheretore the initiate, guided by 
MaatHathor (order and drunkenness, intellect and love), may ascend to 
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the celestial abe? with Ihy, the deity of those music-makers who desire 
rebirth in the solar cycle. 

Plotinus, however, makes a distinction between t) the musician, whose 
interest in the beautiful is confined to his art, and 2) the lover, who 
perceives the beautiful first through his sense of sight (the most 
intellectual of all senses, which surpasses hearing, according to the 
Greeks) and then through contemplation of intelligible beauty is able to 
enter the garden of truth. The lover is still unaware of his own knowledge 
which can be revealed through the conjoined practices of dialectic and the 
contemplative life. Nevertheless, love can inflame and stir desire tor 
transcendence, serving as the wing fer the soul. Peter A. Kay says: 

“The life of philosophy is, among other things, the gradual overcoming 
of the irrational by means of rationality; the lover, who is caught between 
the formal and material sides of being, must learn to make himself 
Somlai U 

Since love is not a pure rational principle, the lover is an image (eikon) 
of the philosopher, as the sensible world is an image of the noetic cosmos. 
Therefore the philosopher’s task is to make proper use of his love for the 
passage to invisible noetic beauty. The philosopher stands fer the 
hypostasis of Nous (Atum-Ra). For this reason he is praised and claimed to 
be “winged” already. It means that he is separated from the sensible realm 
of images and contemplates realities. 

The practice of dialectic that he uses for ascent is a kind of spiritual 
askesis. directed by the spiritual master, and involves not simply a body of 
discursive knowledge, but the direct perception of noetic Forms by 
intellecnial intuition, 7ses5, close to the Sul d/aw4, tasted knowledge. 
However, the highest point which dialectic is able to reach is the noetic 
realm, not the One itself. 

The end of the dialectical journey is the solar harque of Ra, the unity of 
the intelligible circuit, thereby “attaining assinulation to God (homoiosis 
theo) through consciousness of die ultimate One-in-themany, prior to the 
celucn to the One itself”.!? This is not the journey of the deceased, but of 
the living philosopher who is looking for archetypes by which sensible 
things can be measured, thus iracing them back to a higher level of unity. 
For this reason, Proclus makes a clear distinction between dialectic as the 
dialectical method (ebéche:rematike) of the Peripatetics and dialectic as the 
preper method of philosophy fer the attainment of wisdom. This Platonic 
dialectic consists in purification and induces recollection of true reality (Ij 
Parnt.989). 

s J. P. Anton pointed out, “the purpose of dialectic is not zeechne but 
sophia: its aim is not production but recreation of ideal reality." ^ Uf 
rendered into the language of myth, this “recreation” may he called 
“rebirib”. For Plotinus, it is the rediscovery of one's true sell, or return to 
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Intellect (Ra) through the anagogic pardeta which implies recollection and 
ensures “the (light of the alone to the alone". 

The soul, which did not have realities themselves but impressions of 
them, “must bring the impressions (bef tapoi into accord with tbe true 
realities of which they are impressions" (Fan. [.2.4.23-25). This “bringing 
back” or leading on the upward path is the task of dialectic “whicb will 
take us up there where we must go” (Enn. 1.3.1). 

Plotinus desctibes the three kinds of men who could be acquainted 
with noemc realizes or make the journey from image to acchetype: the 
musician, the lover, and the philosopher. The musician (or the initiate of 
Hathor. who by rhythmical shaking of his sistrum, acrobatic dances and 
songs opens the path of renewal through the shining and beautiful Eve of 
Ra), and being sensitive to beauty of harmony and rhythm, is led upwards 
to the noetic structure of the primordial sound, the demiurgic Lagos. The 
sensible music is measured by numbers (wztbww) and is based on inner 
mathematical reality, therefore the musician finds the road of Beauty and 
is already intellectual (has an a&b nature) but, as Plotinus maintains, is not 
conscious of his own intellectuality and needs philosophical guidance. 

The Plotinian lover can reach a higher stage in che ascent. When the 
musician’s soul is enkindled by eve tor intelligible beauty, it becomes a 
lover able to tum away from temporal images towards the noetic Forms 
that generate and permeate those images. 

The Egyptian attitude is more integral and complex. Hathor. as the 
divine shak# of Horus, plays a part in the mysteries of the sun-barque and 
initiates ascent to the sky. The New Kingdom solar hymns are “aimed to 
help the tomb owners join Ra in his nocturnal descent and become 
absorbed into his great daily rhythm — his death and rebirth and his eternal 
return”."4 The ritual accomplishment, fe/estourpiz. is never separated trom 
contemplation and Irom a certain kind of noests. 


7. Divine Knowledge and Theurgic Prayers 


The Egyptian initiate, who knows the “mysterious representations” 
depicted in the Amduat, is “a well-provided aks”, being “a holy god in the 
following of Thoth”. To know and to be is the same. “Fle who knows” is 
equivalent to the Plotinian “philosopher” in whose soul all images have 
coalesced with their archetypes, thereby confirming 1) the complex unity 
of Intellect, and 2) the identity of the knower, his knowing, and what he 
knows. lle who knows 


“Goes forth in the daytime (i.e., the noetic light)... 
Descends into the realm of the dead... 
Is a well provided a&h-soul”.45 
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According to J. Assmann, who regards the formulation of knowledge 
related to the transition and ascent as a science of its own (which reflects 
the typical bureaucratic and systematic style of Egyptian daily lite): 

“The accumulation of such an enormous body of knowledge based on 
pure speculation and meant to ensure individual salvation (ie. in the sense 
of overcoming death) reminds one of the Gnosis and most surely 
represents one of its roots. Purity in the sense of deliverance from the 
burdens of earthly existence, may only be attained through knowledge. 
Purity and knowledge, these two concepts are closely interwoven; does 
not the deceased assert: [ know the names... | am pure?"e 

This knowledge conswtutes the ladder of ascent to solar intellect, 
making the eternal dimension of the noetic realm accessible to the soul so 
that it may “come forth as a god". It helps the soul to reach the divine 
abode of eternal lite where Maat dwells, i.e., the Platonic “plain ot teuth” 
where it is fed by intelligible food. This is the path of Plotinian dialectic 
leading upwards to Intellect, the cosmological ladder “on which the 
Forms descend from and ascend to the throne of the King.” 17 

As contemplation (theora) ascends from nature to soul. and soul to 
intellect, the objects known tend to become identical with the knowing 
subject, because in intellect both are one, not by becoming akin, as in the 
best soul, but substantially, according to Plotinus. The Egyptian gods are 
beseeched to recognize the soul ascending to Ra: 


“Be not unaware of me, 6 God: 

IE you know me, I will know you... 

Be not unaware of me, @ Ra; 

IE you know me, I will know you. 

Be not unaware of me, 6 Thoth: 

If you know me, I will know you” (PT 262). 


The ascending path is the path of gases, of the divine names, because 
knowing and being are the same. It consists of dialectical interrogations, 
Cross-examinations with predetermined questions and answers- 
preclamations of one's ttue identity. By knowing the secret names of the 
gods, the initiate (himself being in the blessed state of waa-khern) is able to 
build up a “mystical ship”, an imaginary ochema. This is accomplished by 
the sole means ol mystical language which consists of names belonging to 
the intelligible realm. The “names” are regarded as noumena of things. 
Therefore, according to .«Litureye -dranyaka (11.1.6), speech (rac) is the cord, 
and names (nara) the knots whereby all things are bound. 

The Egyptian symbolism of the ship or barque (sa) is analogous to the 
Upanishadic and Platonic symbolism of the chatiot (retha. harma). The 
gods are travelling in papyrus boats with cabins or in the ceremonial 
barques used for cultic purposes. A shrine holding the god’s image steod 
where the cabin was usually located; and the head ot the deity set upon a 
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collar often surmounted the prow and stern of the boat. God (aeter), the 
divine henad, or the supreme Self, symbolically embodied in the sacred 
statue, is the passenger to whom the vehicle belongs; and all intelligible 
powers constitute its crew. Likewise in the Vedic devuvidya, the 
intelligences or element-beings that constitute the psychic personality, are 
the names of the solar Principle, considered as Breaths (punah), Gods 
(devah), Fires (agnayah), Faculties (zudriyuni) of the immanent solar Auman, 
Brahma, Indra, or Vayu. Strictly speaking, they are not human powers, but 
only names of Bralima's aciivities.! 

The sacramental hermeneutics ot the Egyptian priesis transpose the 
individual parts of the initiate into the a&/realm: this deification of the 
limbs consists in equating each part of the body with a deity. 1n the 
dialecücal drama of the otherworldly journey the deceased through his 
correct answers 1o the anonymous interrogator (a kind of “divine 
Socrates”) must prove himself a god. The sharing of the divine 
nourishment (the sacramental food of truth, symbolized by all earthly 
offerings that ought to be elevated and reduced to their divine archetypes) 
makes the deceased, or the initiated “dialectician”, a member of the 
community of gods. Wisdom of Thoth is an intellectual and sacramental 
acuvity which turns away trom things below to their divine paradigms, the 
golden Forms, leading the soul to the sun-barque and union with Ra by 
means of recollection (anamnesi) and knowledge of the divine names, that 
is, by means ot dhikr: theurgic invocation and remembrance. 

Becoming like God is the ultimate end of the love of wisdom 
(philosophia) and the goal of its best part — the science ot dialectic. 
Possessed ot dialectical wisdom, the philosopher, according to Plotinus, is 
able to go up to the higher world, away from multiplicity. The tinal union, 
however, transcends the intellectual ability of philosophy and dialectic, 
because the unification of Intellect with the One is not a state (stasi) but a 
“state-outside” (e&stasts), and the attainment of it is tor those who are 
already united with Ra. 

At first we must “strip off whai we put on in our descent", just as 
those who “go up to the celebrations of sacred rites” (hoon epi ta hagia ton 
hieran), are purified and strip off the clothes they wore before, going up 
naked. unul passing in the ascent all that is alien to the God, they see the 
simple. single, and pure Principle, “from which all depends and to which 
all look and are and live and think” (Eva. 1.6.7.5-13). 

According to lamblichus, who returned to the ancient theurgic 
perspective, sheorta is insufficient for the ascent which is accomplished not 
through philosophy, but through the work of the god (fo ton theon ergon). 
However, the philosopher's thought itself may be regarded as “the work 
of the god”, even if he, as a human being, is suil unable to realize it. In 
tact, theourgia and theoria ace the same. lamblichus, discussing the workings 
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of those theurgic rituals, invocations (&/eeis) and illuminations that 
summon the souls upwards, says: 

“It is evident from this work (/ow emon) that what we are now 
describing is the salvation of the soul. For in contemplation ot the 
blessed sights (theorein ta makarta theamata) the soul achieves another lite 
and enacts a new activity. It is no longer considered human... The ascent 
through invocations (he dta fon kleseon anodos) imparts to the priests 
purificaüon from passions, a liberation from the realm of generation, and 
a union with the divine Principle” (benosin fe pros ten thetan archen: De 
myster A 1.12-42.0. 

The actualization ot “another” intellectual life through illumination 
willingly sent by the gods does not simply mean that theurgical ritual has 
replaced contemplation, because ¢heerta may also be regarded as a direct or 
indirect working of the gods. The sacred rites are inseparable from the 
ontology of the Forms and from intellection (06/2), aimed at intellectual 
uuth (xocra aletheia). 

If the basis of theurgy is a certain “leading of light" (photos agoge), and 
this light-leading may be revealed in many forms, the cational soul (though 
unaffected by the divine light in particular theurgic rites, according to 
lamblichus), nevertheless, is fully involved into the global schena of 
"divine workings", because some theurgic operations are intellectual. J. 
Finamore explains this distinction by introducing a notion of the higher 
theurgy which concerns the rational soul: 

“Just as the vehicle (the seat of images) is united with the gods through 
its capacity to take on divine images, so the rational soul is united with the 
gods through its intellectual capacity”.!? 

Mystical prayers (like the Sufi dhikr Allah), themselves regarded as 
santhemata ot the gods, are “intellectual powers” that bring about the union 
with the gods. The divine breath (p#ewa), which descends and enters the 
initiate, or “the presence of the lire of the gods and some inettable form 
ot light" (paromsit ton ton theon puros kai photos ti eidos arrheton: De 
myster. 113,8-9), are such that they cover the initiate completely in a circle 
and he is unable to use any of his own powers. 

According to J. Finamore, this divine lire is an illumination, emanating 
trom the god’s eternal vehicle to thc inimate's ethereal vehicle, which has 
alrcady been purified, emptied of its own images, and made tit to receive 
those luminous images imparted from the god. When the initiate’s ochema 
is filled with images coming trom the deity, this image-making faculty is 
taken over wholly, but the rational soul is unaffected and stil! functions.?! 
This illumination means that the soul’s vehicle (the microcosmtc solar 
boat) begins its ascent to the god's vehicle (the macrocosmic solar boat). 

But the rational soul is led to union by “the intellectual power 
contained in the words”. G. Shaw describes them as “intermediate 
tunthewata” the names of the gods, osomata. which are "individual 
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theophanies” in the same way that the cosmos is the “universal 
theophany”.2! What does it mean to be "intellectual" in this Neoplatonic 
context? Surely it refers to the fact that our /ogo« has its source directly in 
nous and this is the reason why the theurgist in his invocations and mantric 
incantations of the asema onamata is assimilated to the Demiurge (at the 
same time preserving his mortal corporeal part) and why the dialectician 
or the initiate of the mathemaucal mysteries (sathematrkoi orgiasmot) 
aclueve the same assimilawon to Intellect. 


8. Intellect as the Spirit of Light 


According to the Later Neoplatonists, intellective Intellect covers all 
those creatures to which the Demiurge gives e/dos, form, but all that soul 
has in extension, intellect contains in an unextended manner. Therefore 
the contemplation of our microcosmic intellect ts “objective” and that of 
the soul “subjective”. However, the Forms contemplated are not all on 
the same level of being, but constitute numerous levels. As Proclus 
explains: 

“Every intellect contemplates directly itself (mous heauton noed: but the 
primal Intellect contemplates itself only... Each subsequent intellect 
contemplates simultaneously both itself and its priors, so that its object is 
itself and its source” (ET 167). 

The pure intelligible is distinct from the intelligible in the thinker. This 
is an intelligible object of thought (woefo#) in intellect, and an intellect in 
noeton. But the higher intellect is identical with its object (/of woefor ho autos), 
whereas the lower is identical with its own content, not with the higher 
intelligible. Theretore Proclus argues that the transcendent Forms exist by 
themselves (kath anta): they are not in us, and what is not in us is not 
coordinate with our knowledge (episteme) but is unknowable (agnostz) to our 
knowledge, being contemplated only by the divine Intellect: 

“This is so for all the Forms, but especially tor those that are beyond 
(ep'ekeina) the intellective gods; for neither sense-perception, nor 
knowledge based on opinion, nor pure reason (/ogos), nor our own 
intellective knowledge connects the soul to those Forms. but only an 
illumination (e//ampsis) trom the intellective gods renders us capable of 
being connected 1o those intelligible-and-intellective Forms... And for 
this reason, indeed, Socrates in the Puedes (249d)... compares their 
contemplation (theorian) to mystery-rites (/ele/ais). initiations (swesen) and 
visions (epopteras), elevating our soul under the arch of Heaven, and to 
Heaven itself, and to the place above Heaven” (Iv Parw.949.13-38). 

Philosophical ascent is analogous to that accomplished by the mystery- 
ntes. And philosophy itself essentially is a rite of rebirth — “rebirth” 
meaning the soul’s unitication with divine Intellect, symbolized by Helios 
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(who coincides with Dionysus, thereby becoming Ra-Osiris), the all 
powerful light of the cosmos, flaming with gold. 

According to the Orphic teachings, which imitate Egyptian theological 
paradigms, all gods and, in certain respects, all things are manifestations of 
a single deity with all its powers. This is the king Amun-Ra who has 
hidden himself as Amun, and has distanced himself in his embodiment as 


sun: 


“Tanen, who elevates himself ahove the gods: 
The self-rejuvenating old one who traverses acheh, 
Amun. who abides in all things” (Pap. Mag. Hari 111.19-IV.8). 


As the Bes with seven heads he embodies the daz of Amun-Ra and 
“keeps his name mysterious before the gods, the giant of a million cubits”. 
in the Orphic cosmogony, from the primeval water, the beginning of 
everything, mud was formed and from these a dragon that had on it a 
lion’s head and a hull’s head, and in between the face of a god. This all- 
secing Eye is the good spicit of light, Agathos Daimon, since drakon was 
believed to be derived from derkein, “to see”. 

This spirit of light, Agathos Daimon, was called Heracles and Chronos, 
since Heracles, according to an Orphic etymology, means the coiling 
serpent: drakon heliktos. The serpent-like Heracles gave hirth to an 
enormous Egg which contained male and female nature and all the many 
seeds, or archetypes, along with the bitomn god with golden wings, 
namely, Phanes, who combined in himself all the gods and cosmic 
powers, having two faces, one in front and one behind. The name of 
Phanes is usually derived trom phos and phaneros, that is. trom “light” and 
"illumination". 

Phanes-Helios, stretched like a radiant ribbon (the sphere of the sun) is 
depicted as a celestial serpent and is tbe universal god Pan (or Bes), 
moving the whole cosmos in harmony and manifesting itself in all cyclical 
changes (or cosmic rituals), including the cycle of the seasons with their 
changing winds, of succeeding days and nights. This Phanes-Helios- 
Dionysus (AmunRa-Osiris) is the light and life of the cosmos, for, 
according to Orphic theology, the winds engender life and the soul is 
borne by the winds (breaths of Shu) from the noetic solar realm into man. 

The upper halt of the burst cosmic Egg constitutes the heavens. 
surrounded by the fire of life bursting from the Egg and the coils of the 
sun serpent. Herc, according to H. Leisegang, dwell those initiates cloaked 
in flames, who have attained the supercelestial region (buperowranzo« topos) 
in the course of the mystery cite, or “the upper way" (Zodos ano).22 They 
enter the Gery circuit of the solar barque, being “radiant in Light land". in 
the Land of Enduring: their hands are taken by the /az of Heliopolis and 
grasped by Ra, their heads arc lifted by the two Enneads (PT 532). 
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How have the bex of initiates risen to this supercclestial place, equated 
to the back of Heaven (the back of Nut) by Plato? H. Leisegang says that 
this is achieved either after departing trom the body in death, or in the 
ecstasy of their mystery cult, re-enacted in ritual, for all mystical 
experiences and the corresponding myths are represented in a ritual by the 
initiates themselves: 

‘Whether we have to do with f) a cult ritual, with 2) an actual 
ascension of the soul, or with 3) the inward ascent of the soul to God — all 
three show the same structure". 

The soaring of the soul to Heaven and beyond it is the symbolic 
expression of an inner process taking place in the soul, able to gaze into 
the intinite plenitude of light and contemplate the spiritual world of Ideas. 

According to  lamblichus, the intellectual interpretation (soera 
diermeneusis) of the symbols, practised by the Egyptians, leaves behind the 
impressions (e/do/on) of the images (phantasia), thus rising to intellectual 
truth (noera aletheia: De myster.250.13-17). This is the Egyptian way of 
contemplation, interpretation of symbols, and theurgic rites, thereby 
moving trom images to their intelligible archetypes, trom the workings of 
the soul’s imaginative and irrational faculties to Intellect itself. But the 
images may be manifested on different levels ot reality, being revealed in 
one particular ontological domain while remaining hidden in another. For 
example, the Egyptian term seshem mostly stands for a psychic image in the 
realm of Duat (or in the human phantasia), in contrast to a physical image, 
actually placed in the tomb. The term seshew ts closely related to the 
hidden Amun whose &w are revealed through the secret images (secher). 


9. The Osirian Initiation and Separation from the Mortal Body 


“The „ous in each one is god tor man". according to Euripides 
([e.839.12), who is fascinated by the idea that human intellect is a part of 
the deity. W. Burkert regards this thought as “revolutionary” and relates 
to “the most striking thesis” which asserts that the well ordered 
arrangement of things in the cosmos proves the existence of a guiding 
providence (proaoru), of divine Intellect that moves everything.” 

The immortality of the soul, once taught as an esoteric doctrine of the 
mysteries, becomes explicit through early Hellenic philosophy. At death, 
the body (itself being like earth) falls into the earth, but the soul returns to 
the aber. the noetic light or fire. However. this Orphico-Pythagorean and 
Pre-Socratic theology is revolutionary only for the Greeks themselves, 
because teachings of the souls immortality, heart-intellect (os) and 
providence clearly stem trom much older Egyptian sources. W. Burkert 
himself is competled to recognize striking parallels berween the Egyptian 
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Book of the Dead and certain moufs introduced by Orphic mythology, still 
further elaborated by the Pythagoreans and Plato:% 

“This is in sharp contrast to the official, Homeric conception of the 
immortal gods. To what extent this myth and indeed the very cult of 
chthonic Dionysus and the beliefs in blessedness and punishments in the 
nether world depended on the Egyptian Osiris cult (rom the start remains 
at least a question that must be seriously asked".?: 

When the Greek epigram to those who fell in war in 432 B.C. “boldly” 
states: “Uhe «ther has received the souls, earth the bodies”, this is simply a 
repetition of what had already been said in the Pyramid Texts two thousand 
years belore: soul (ba) to heaven, corpse (shai) to earth (PT 305). 

For Egyptians, the body taken as a whole lacked the ensouling powers 
which imparted lite (ah) to the limbs; therefore only the body as a 
whole, called “corpse” (&Aat, shat) returned to the earth. The external and 
internal organs were regarded as the ensouled parts, governed by different 
lite-giving deities and infused with their qualities. This buried body, dat, 
is analogous to the Greek soma, initially never used with reference to the 
living being, only to the corpse which resembled the de-animated statue. 
‘The living body is not soma or khat at all, but rather a composition of 
members (kax), each serving as a physical vehicle of psychic and spiritual 
qualities that can extst separately (on the higher ontological level) and, 
therefore, ate regarded as not belonging to the material (rame — the 
physical &/z/ liable to decay, and the mummified body in the tomb. 

Since each member of the animated body-structure is a bearer of the 
different divine edos and the related psychic power, J. Naydler supposes 
that the initiatory ordeal ef dismemberment (befere ascending “on the 
smoke ef the great censing") leads to a higher degree of psychophysical 
integration and a unitary self-consciousness, otherwise inaccessible to the 
member-based psyche: 

“It was only through initiation or after physical death that a more 
unified selt-consciousness such as we experience today could arise, as a 
counterpart to which the body was experienced ‘from outside’ as a 
unity”’.28 

Flowever, the author apparently falis into a grave mistake in lus 
treating of “the modern post-Cartesian, dualistic experience of a unified 
inner selt-consciousness" as the esoteric goal of the Osirian initiation. 
"his evolutionary picture presents Cartesian dualism as a desired goal of 
which only the initiates could dream and teach in their “secret doctrines". 
simply because the £z. for the Egyptians, was always a disembodied soul 
and iS separation (rom the body was a fundamental initiatory experience. 
sull echoed in Pythagorean and Platonic philosophy. 

Be that as it may, the Egyptian docwine of ba, defined as an immortal 
soul and out-of-body state, proved to be cmcial for the early Hellenic 
philosophy. especially Platonism. Through the priestly initiation. (death 
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betore an actual physical death) ba is detached from the mortal body and 
ascends to the realm of akh so as to be united with divine Intellect. This 
metaphysical pattern based on the theory of 1) divine archetypes and their 
images, 2) noetic immortality, 3) education and transformation of the soul, 
and 4) its ascent through knowledge (episteme, gnosis. anamnesis), and praxis 
(askests. theoria), became the main subject of philosophy. 

Contrary te the £ae-principle and vital energy which lead to an 
enhancement of the member-based psychology and which are bound to 
the tomb (“the place of k£’), out-of-body awareness (induced by spiritual 
exercises or spontaneously experienced at death) introduces the anagogic 
path of ascent, that is, of returu to the Imperishable Stars. This out-ot- 
body awareness is symbolized by the human-headed falcon. 

When the ba leaves the lifeless body and rises up, man sees his 
members disintegrated and must detach his consciousness from the lower 
psychosomatic structure and its most dear memories, in order to te- 
construct his true divine identity, that is, to be transformed and reborn as 
an intelligible being of light. This liberation is the only thing that is 
important in our earthly existence and the most ditficult to achieve. 

The Paexperience of looking at one's body as it from an outside 
viewpoint was essential fer the Osirian initiation and recollection of one's 
spiritual Self. This separation from the mortal body is equated to the 
entering into a temple, into the holiest part of tt, ruled by Osiris, the 
unified royal archetvpe of the image-like deceased. The path of the 
deceased (Osiris) to the universal Osiris (the Greek Dionysus) enthroned 
in the seventh of seven halls, corresponds to the path of the priest on his 
way to the holy of holies. This path may be further interpreted as an 
ascent and assimilation to the deity. Death, as the first step in passing a 
threshold of the Osirian temple, is the main task of philosophical 
iniuation which stems from the ancient mysteries. 

According to Plato, so long as we adhere to the body and our soul is 
contaminated with this tmpertection, there is no chance of our attaining to 
a visien of the true intelligible realities, let alone union with them. The 
body fills us with loves, desires, fears, and all sorts of fancies. In order to 
have pure knowledge we must separate ourselves from the body and 
contemplate things by themselves with the soul by iwelt. Hence, “the 
wisdom which we desire and upon which we protess to have set our 
hearts will be attainable only when we are dead” (Phaed.66c). 

However, the realization of one's noetic consciousness (akP-identity) 
involves a newfound awareness of a spiritual body (sah. sahu), which serves 
as a vehicle of the initiate's intellect. During transformation (death and 
rebirth), one’s corporeal members are transmuted by Osirian alchemy and 
knowledge of Anubis. germinating into the golden spiritual body, the 
intelligible edos. This transtormauon or “changing into” (set &beper em) 
does not refer to any actual (literally understood) rebirth on earth, but 
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belongs to an intermediate state between life and death, comparable to the 
bardo siate in the Tibetan books of liberation. 

According to W. Federn, this philosophical transformation and 
identification limb by limb with the noetic pantheon takes place through 
an inner experience and begu powers. lt is meant to be perlormed 
primarily by the living. lts aim is to prepare the initiate for his death and 
actually transforms him through the samadbi-like experience.” 

The Sanskrit term samadhi literally means “synthesis” (sama-dha: 10 put 
together, mend, heal) and is an opposite to vyadhi — “analysis” (v-a-dha: to 
diyide up, disintegrate). These terms may be understood also in the sense 
of health and illness, of unity and diversity respectively. Inasmuch as 
man's various selves or different members are unilied (samahitah) in the 
heart-intellect, itself identified with Brahma (Atum-Ra), one realizes the 
stale of spirinial integration instead of estrangement from the Self 
(represented by the dismembering of Gsiris).? 


[0. Resurrection of the Golden Phoenix 


Transfomnations in the realm of Duat (‘akim al-mithal, barga&b of the 
Suls), such as “changing into any form” or “into any god" one wants, 
may be viewed as particular spiritual exercises and gnostic experiences. 
When this hypothesis is esrablished and accepted, we should understand 
better the mysterious inscriptions in the XVIII Dynasty tombs, analyzed 
by W. Federn, for example: Why the phrase “May he undergo his 
transformations as he likes" can be paired with “May be follow his heart 
in his tomb” or “In order that he may follow his heart in his garden"?! 

The expression “following one's heart” (shems-ib. or shems-ab) probably 
denotes the bios theorettkes, contemplative way of life. and may be rendered 
in Greek as scholsgein, to have leisure, to be at leisure. This happiness- 
engendering contemplation “in the garden" implies the transformation of 
consciousness, restoration of the primordial “golden state”, and 
assimilation with various divine names or "faces" of the deity, thereby 
mystically changing one’s identity and turning all images back to their solar 
archetypes. This "re-membecing" experience finally transforms the ba into 
the akh. carried by the spirirual body of light which is germinated when Ra 
calls the initiate to breathe the divine air. Cltimately, the initiate is turned 
into Arum- Ra himself, whose assembled limbs represent the company of 
the gods and the noetic paradigms. Thereby liberation trom the @sirian 
realm (Duat) and the tomb is achieved. 

The teanstormation and turuing into a falcon of gold is sometimes 
depicted as a result of a passage through fire. The concept of purification 
and divinizauon involved an alchemical transtecmation of bodily members 
into gold or precious stones that symbolize and actually represent the 
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primordial divine substance. Thus, according to the Stoic philosopher 
Epictetus, the power of the true staff of Hermes (Le. of the true 
philosophy) lies in the fact that it changes all that it touches into gold.22 

The “lifting up of the veil” and meeting with Gold (Hathor), who 
initiates the soul into a new shining existence at dawn in a£Pe/, means that 
the goddess bebind her veil is “none other than divine Reality in which 
the objecuve and the subjective coincide". The veil is the cosmogonic 
projection by which the divine Being is bipolarized and which introduces 
the play of innumerable “mirrors”. However, both veiling and unveiling, 
descent and ascent depend on the serpent power of Tetnut-Sekhmet- 
Hathor, the Egyptian Mahashaku. Egyptian thought, both in its essence 
and particular metaphysical symbolism, is close to that of Indian. Deba 
Brata Sen Sharma says: 

“The manifestation of the universe is thus only a mode of his (the 
Supreme Lord's) self-revelation in which he utilizes no other material than 
his own Shakti. Or to put it in perhaps a more precise language, the 
Supreme Lord's self-manifestation as the universe is only a self-expansion 
in the aspect of Shak (sva-shakti-spharan). As such, the manifestation of 
the universe symbolizes his divine glory (arbrarya), in the revelation of 
which the Shak plays the most important rele”.*4 

The Egyptian initiate is reborn as the scarab Khepera emerging from 
the top of the staff between a pair of horns called i», “summit of the 
skull". To open the skull in order to release the reborn is the same as to 
open the tomb, since the staff (like the caduceus of Hermes, able to 
change all into gold), is equivalent to the sacred tree (Hathor-Nut), the 
spinal ded column (Osiris), and the standing mummy — “the mound of 
Sokar". In “the secret darkness” of this mound, the scarab's egg is 
transformed into a worm. The new germ ot divine life appears only after 
leaving the Osirian mummy-form within which the golden bird is 
brooding as in the Vase of Hermes (erv/akes). or in the Vase of the 
Philosophers Stone, shaped like an egg with an enclosing serpent, in 
which the Stone was held to be prepared. 

Following an archetypal way of Ra-Khepera, the initiate (the dead 
man) emerges from the Snake, the spinal column at the top of the skull 
and is “reborn” as the imperishible akh carried by the immaterial golden 
body of light. The word sa, which means the back of the spine, is 
homonymous with the similar word sa, which means protection, amulet, 
sunthema. The sa sign is often joined with the a#kh (life) and the royal djed 
pillar which represented both solar rebirth and the establishment of 
stability in the cosmos (the ultimate victory of Osiris over Seth). 

J. Lindsay maintains that there is a direct line of tradition from the 
initiation-ritual of sky-ascent and the underworld descent to the 
alchemical initiation-ritual of god-revelation and transformation in body- 
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spirit. T. Burckhardt traces alchemy back to the priestly art of the ancient 
Egypuans and says: 

“That there is an inward gold, or rather, that gold has an inward as well 
as an outward reality, was only logical for the contemplative way of 
looking at things, which spontaneously recognized the same ‘essence’ in 
both gold and the sun. It is here. and nowhere else, that the root of 
alchemy lies",3e 

The early Cbriswan civilization inherited an alchemical imagery which 
was used to express the emerging theological conceptions of death and 
rebirth. The redeeming and transforming spirit is often likened to fire, 
analogous to the Flame of Uraeus, the Eye of Ra, whose creative activity 
is described as "cooking". Therefere Ambrose, dealing with the myth of 
the Phoenix, initially the Beanz bird of Heliopolitan cosmogony, says: 

“Then when the clay of our flesh... has been cooked by the fire into a 
vessel (exa) so that this flesh, previously pressed down to the earth by a 
heavy burden, may with the aid of angels tly away towards heaven after 
receiving the wings of spiritual grace, it has here eternity as a genuine and 
appeasing pledge for its safety"? 

In the Hellenistic mythologies and scientific accounts, the Phoenix bird 
is related to the myrrh and trankincense produced by the alchemical ferce 
of the sun's fire in the driest and hottest parts of the world, less liable to 
putrefaction (sepsis) and, therefore, sweetsmelling. As the symbol of 
rebirth, the Phoenix is closely associated with the sun's course and those 
who lived in the Golden Age: he subsists on supernatural feods and 
produces no excrement (or his excrement is transformed into perfumes). 

The decline of the Phoenix, according to M. Detienne, is its reduction 
to the status of the bat. For Neoplatonists. bats represent souls carried 
down to the shadows, since their wings are made heavy by the flesh 
(Proclus 4# Remp. I.120.5-10). Only the perfumed fame of spices on the 
sacrilicial pyre may restore the original "golden? state of the Phoenix.38 

For the early Christians, the worshipper is baked in a pot by baptism, 
and hardened by fire into a new birth, like the solar bird on the 
Heliopolitan altar, that is, in the nest of frankincense and myrrh. 
According to the Egyptian cosmogonies of an alchemical type and to texts 
of initiauon, those seeking to know the mysteries of regeneration in the 
Osidan Duat must know the nature of Za and all its transformations 
accomplished by the immanent fire of Hathor-Sekhmet. By entering the 
flames of destruction and passing through the fierce heat of 
transformation (the ecpyrosis which destroys the "man" within us) the 
initiate is reborn into new life. 

This life-bringing destruction is at first accompanied by tears and grier 
for the rotted corpse of morta] personality, since humankind (ra) arises 
from the tears (ajh of Ra and is bound to the corrupuble reabn which 
must be destroyed. The Egyptian term for “kindling light” or “setting 
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fire” (s4) is related to the verb “impregnate” (s4) and this complicated 
mixture of mourning, destruction of enemies (mortality) and fiery 
generation of child (immortality) is depicted in the stxth hour section of 
the Book of the Night on the sarcophagus chamber of the Osireion at 
Abydos and in the tomb of Ramesses VI (1 14-1136 B.C). 

The Chrisrians also regarded the resurrected body as a golden statue, 
purified in the tire. By plunging into fire (spirit) and water, the “lead” of 
the tlesh is to be transformed into spiritual "gold". The punfying pool of 
flames resembles the Lake of Fire in the Egyptian Duat filled with burning 
water and presided over by the four Thothian baboons, one at each 
corner. This rectangular mandala-like Lake cuts out all that is impure in 
the soul; therefore, if the ba enters it being impure and still identified with 
its mortal shell or some “psychic remains", it will suffer torment and fall 
down among the knives, as if being hacked to pieces. 

To the pure initiate, this talsehood-destroving fire appears as the light 
of Ra, because at the level of noetic archetypes this Lake is regarded as the 
Isle of Fire or the fiery lotus tower infused with Ra’s intelligible presence. 
The waters of Nun surround the Isle of Fire, or Heliopolis, the birthplace 
of Atum (or the divine ba of Ra), irradiated and illuminated by the noetic 
üre of the self-created trinitarian Atum-Khepera-Ra. The close 
metaphysical relationship of fire and water is emphasized in an alchemical 
saying quoted by Proclus: 

“All things are dissolved by tire and glued together by water” (In Tim. 
111.32 1-24). 

The Athenian philosopher continues: 

“For melting and welding are necessary for the production of things 
whose parts are like each other (Aomormeron), the latter being provided by 
moisture and the former by heat; for everything (fo pa») is melted down 
(teketat) by Fire and is glued together (Ao//otai) by Water” (Ju Tim. 
111.321.2225). 

L. Siorvanes regards this “melting” of Fire and the “glueing” of Water 
as the source of the famous alchemical formula so/ve ef coagrela, dissolve and 
solidify? though Proclus and other Neoplatonists are themselves 
recipients and interpreters of various ancient cosmological traditions. It is 
well known that Osiris is identified with the waters of the Nile into which 
he died and from which he was revived, these psychic waters of death and 
rebirth being an image and prolongation of Nun at the level of Amma 
mundi. The later alchemists associated the tomb of Osiris (in which his 
members were hidden but the face was revealed) with hemia and mercury, 
connecting water with lead. 
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11. Two Ways of the .-Lydvat 

The corpse of Osiris lies in Rosetau, “at the boundary of the sky". 
locked "in darkness and surrounded by fire". According to the Coffin 
Text, whoever gazes on the mummified Osiris cannot die (CT VIL.302c). 
The desolate rcalm of Rosetau, the “Land of Sokar, who is on his sand”, is 
regarded as a sandy landscape where the solar barque needs to be towed 
and is itself transformed into a liery serpent. The Book of the Hidden 
Chamber, designated by the scholars as luat, tocates this land, where 
Horus and Sokar look after the protecting and renewing solar Eye, in the 
dark fourth hour of the Sun’s night journey. 

The .-1»»dua/ in ils opening section promises gesis to the initiate nine 
times and depicts how a ram-headed 6a of Ra enters into the body of Nut. 
or the Osirian Duat, at the first hour of the night. F. Schuon, who regards 
man as a reduced image of the cosmogonic unfolding, says: 

“On earth, the divine Sun is veiled; as a result the measures of things 
become relative, and man can take himself ter what he is not, and things 
can appear to be what they are not; but once the veil is torn, at the time of 
that birth which we call death, the divine Sun appears; measures become 
absolute; beings and things become what they are and fellow the ways of 
their true nature". *9 

The spiritual night journey ends with the initiate's rebirth in the 
morning, fellowing the course of Ra through the twelve hours or sections 
of the goddess body. The texts and pictures of the z4wduat constitute a 
unity: the representations are arranged in three registers, with the solar 
barque always depicted in the middle one. As E. F. Wente pointed out, in 
the Book of -Amduat considerable stress is laid upon knowledge of the 
hidden realities, the netherworld beings and their activities.*! Therefore 
this book may be regarded as “philosophical” and “gnostic” in the original 
sense of these words. 

This knowledge of the hidden names (or intelligible forms) is 
"knowledge of the mysterious baw” (rekh ban shela), which can be acquired 
by the initiate upon earth through the esoteric pa;/4e/z. The Book of Amduat 
provides “knowledge of the bay that are in the Duar and their functions 
pertaining to what is in the hours (wa) in dheir secret names” (renn-sen 
shetan: [ong Amduat 76.6-7). The book assures us that: 

“The one who knows these secret designs (or mysterious images: 
seshemu sheta) is a wellequipped akh He goes out and comes in within the 
Duat” (Lons Amduat 45.4-5). 

The gnostic is transformed through his knowledge. He is liberated 
[rom destructive irrational forces, mortality, and corruption: 

“The one who knows it upon earth is one whose fluid the Fierce Faced 
One (i.e., the snake Apep) does not drink" (Shert_Amduat 297-300). 
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Further it is said that the gnostic who knows these words (re& medu 
pen) is able to approach the hidden realities and Duat dwellers. However, 
this knowledge is esoteric and confined only to the initiates: 

“This is drawn in such a manner in the hidden part of the Duat (ament 
net dual), being remote and hidden (amen) because of the selectivity of 
those who know it” (Long Amduat 12.2-3). 

This knowledge is modelled on divine patterns and consists of secret 
words which the gods of Duat say to “this god” and which “this god” says 
to them, “this god” meaning the solar ka who passes the gates and 
sections of the Netherworld. 

The Book of Amduat is concerned with instructions for drawing 
symbolic representations of what is in the Duat, and these pictures 
function as l) meaningful signs and images of spiritual hermeneutics, 2) 
sacred icons for contemplation, and 3) theurgic «ntbepiata, imbued with 
transformative and anagogic divine powers. The long Amduat version 
emphasizes “drawing”, that is, the ritual pracmce of concentration on 
images (sesbemu), or symbolic forms, presumably close to the Tantric 
meditations that include visualizations and drawings of various yantras and 
pratimas. 

The sacred image grows out of the inner vision; therefore the visible 
material picture is a copy of the inner seshem. and its formal structure is 
based on the intelligible Idea. Moreover. it does possess an inexorably 
fixed order (no element may occupy a different location within the general 
framework) and is inseparable from the mantric words of power, hekau, or 
"divine speech" (medu neter). In this respect, the sacred image corresponds 
in form to the image of the deity in the heart and expresses the essence of 
divine powers visualized in meditations. The deity’s torm can be made up 
of a secret name, for the divine ba is present in its name to the same 
extent as it is present in cult statues and cosmic manifestations (Ahepern). 
Likewise the &xlurmasa Tantra says that the yantra consists ot mantras, for 
the god's ferm is mantric (derara mantrarupiné). The same text proclaims: 

“What the body is for the spark of life (ea), what oil is tor the lamp's 
light, that is what the yarra represents for all the gods... Each deity on his 
own seat, and each one with his own special vantra appropriate to it...” 
(Kularnava Tantra V1.86-90). 

In this case, quasi-geometric yam/ras are analogous to hieroglyphs of 
Thoth: without the “consignment of hreath" (pranapratisthana) breathed 
into them they are dead. This consignment of breath is the insertion into 
an image of the same divine power thar animates the initiate. As H. 
Zimmer pointed out: 

“Whoever worships a figurative sacred image brings before his inward 
eve the shakti animating him in precisely that maiufestauon through which 
he is accustomed to see the Divine, by virtue of his initiation. ..”* 
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The Long -Amduat provides the following explanation of its sacred 
representations: 

“This is drawn according to this seshem in the hidden place of the Duat 
(amenet net dual). The one who draws (tre, or aver) these representations 
(veshem?) is the likeness of the great god himself. It is usetul for him upon 
earth? (Long.^Aloiditat 29 Jet, 

The Short -Amduat version is almost the same, but emphasizes gnosis 
instead ef the execution of images. be they mental or sensible: 

“This is drawn according to this seshem in the hidden place of the Duat. 
As l'or one who knows (se&4) these representations, [he is] the likeness of 
this great god himself...” (Short Amduat 12-14). 

Both the drawing of these mysterious seshewn that serve for the 
sumbolike theorta, (i.e., tor contemplation or interpretation), and the process 
of knowing them lead to assimilation with the deity, the living cam-headed 
Ba ol the solar Intellect. Similarly, as the yantra is so called because it 
brings under control (»i-yantrana) all the evils stemming from errors and 
ignorance, so the drawings of the 4mdwat, visualized by an inner sight (the 
Eye of Horus) and executed. arc regarded as useful for those initiates who 
“draw” them in all ontological realms: physical, psychic, and spiritual: 

“This is drawn according to this ;esZez which is in outline upon the 
east of the hidden chamher of the Duat. [t is usetul for the akh who draws 
(avr) it — upon earth, in heaven, and inside the earth" (Long Amduat 193.6- 
T). 

The Short -Amduat supplies »e&^ (knowing) instead of making or 
drawing (ver). However, ritual praxis and gnovs are inseparable. For 
example, the mantric rituals of Isis (Pe&ur vise) for repelling the snake 
Apep from Ra, performed in the hidden part of the Duat and upon earth, 
may be regarded either as performed theurgic actions or as gnostic 
contemplations. 

Both attitudes lead to the same truth: the initiate realizes the nucleus of 
the image as bis own inmost essence. When the spell of ignorance is 
broken, he can pronounce: “I am Ra”. Therefore he who performs (we) 
these ekax rites, related to the visualized and drawn see», and he who 
knows (re&2) them, are both “in the barque of Ra (za en Ra) in the sky and 
in the earth (¢ pet em ta)”. "In the sky" means in the noeuc realm after the 
bodv’s death, and “in the earth” — soll living in the physical body like the 
Jivanmukta. Onty che selected initiates “can know (re&) this seshem without 
the knowledge (re&4) of which the Fierce Faced One (the snake Apep) 
may not be repelled” (Long Amduat 123.2-5; Short Amduat 170-179). The 
snake Apep symbolizes the irrational forces of both personal and trans- 
personal subconscious darkness. 
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12. The Union of Osiris and Ra 


The ba of Ra, standing within a kar type shrine in the solar barque and 
accompanied by other boats, is like a cult statue passing along the 
processional route: the axial succession of rooms with a series of 
doorways that had to be penetrated. The solar ba enters the cavern of 
Sokar between the two heads of the Aker-sphinx and the Lake of Fire 
below. 

In the sixth hour of the night journey, depicted in the Book of Amduat 
and other afterlife books, the camheaded ba reaches the water hole of 
Nun — the darkest point of the Duat where the mummified corpse of Ra 
lies. This corpse is actually turned into the symbolic icon representing 
Osiris-Sokar. When Ra and Osiris (as the solar ba and its innermost image 
depicted in the torin of a scarab) unite at midnight, in the realm of Sobek 
and Nun, the new light is ignited through the Eye. now restored by Thoth 
who takes his seat in front of the solar barque. 

In the next (seventh) hour, Apep, the serpent of non-being, is defeated 
and dismembered. while Ra and Osiris are in the coils of a protective 
Meben-serpent. Atum itself is depicted on a serpent along with three 
human-headed and already divinized bas-birds. 

In the tenth hour the ba of Sokar (the falcon in the serpent) and the ba 
of Osiris (the falcon-headed serpent) make their appearance in the front 
of the barque, and the motif of healing the Eve by Thoth and Sekhmet is 
again emphasized. 

The actual rebirth of the noesic Sun (or the initiate's 2&/-intellect). 
modelled as an imitation of the original theogony, occurs only in the 
twelfth hour and is situated inside the serpent called ‘“World-encircler”. 
The solar procession passes through the body of this serpent from tail to 
mouth. E. Hornung argues that the backward direcwon indicates the 
necessary reversal of ume: 

“All these beings enter the serpent’s tail old and frail. weakened by age, 
and emerge from its mouth as newborn babes. At the end of the hour, the 
solar beetle, which was already present in the bow of the barque, flies into 
the outstretched arms of Shu... ^? 

This motif of the backward direction is echoed in Plato’s Statesman: 

“Such resurrection of the dead was in keeping with the cosmic change. 
all creation being now turned in the reverse direction” (Po/z.271b). 

This philosophy of the “restored golden age” and of “training 
ourselves to give and understand a rational account of every thing" 
(ibid.286a) stems from solar eschatology and the “royal art" of spiritual 
rebirth. The soul ts in intellect (wous), since intellect is the arhe of the soul 
and through the fiery process of rebirth the soul becomes sons. The soul 
inhabits three realms: 1) the sensible world (aésthetes kosmos); 2) the 
iutermediary Duat, or Heaven; 3) the intelligible world. 
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Though the call to separate soul from body is among the main 
metaphysical and ethical injunctions laid upon us by the Neoplatonists, 
this separation does not necessarily refer to the moment of death. The 
*philosophical separation" (analogous to that practised by the Egyptian 
toval priests and sages) is a stage towards the act of union with the 
intelligible realm, i.e., of “the coming forth into Day”, the solar rebirth. 
Through sacred rites, contemplations and spiritual exercises (philosophical 
praxis) the soul may separate itself trom the body before the body 
separates itsell from the soul at this moment of physical death. The 
separation and ascent of the soul is accomplished during this life and 
means living the life of the inner man, turning to one’s heart-intellect. 

Since the lower activities of man ate a mere by-product or an image of 
the higher divine Self (just as every ba is a lesser manifestation of the 
supreme divine Ba), the spiritual ascent implies that the lofty position of 
the disembodied and regenerated soul helps to govern, transform, and 
assinulate the mummy-like body which now reveals its luminous 
intelligible aspect. According to Porphyry, the consatuswon (scheszs) of the 
body is retained in Hades through the stamping of an ezdolon (image, 
simulacrum) on the pneuma by phantasia (Sent.32). He says that to be in 
Hades Jor the soul is 

“to preside over an image whose nature is to be ina place, and to have 
an obscure hypostatic form of existence. That is why if the subterranean 
realm be a dark place, the soul, without separawng from existence, 
descends into Hades when she attaches herself to some image. ...she 
impresses a Form on the prensa by the power of her imagination, and thus 
she acquires an image. The soul is said to be in Hades because the prenna 
that surrounds her also happens to have a fermless and obscure nature... 
This is not to imply that the essence of the soul changes place, or is in a 
locality, but acknowledges that she contacts the habits of the bodies 
whose nature it is to change location. .. Therefore, when in a condition of 
superior purity, she unites with a body that is close to immateria! nature, 
that is, an ethereal body. When she descends from the development of 
reason to imagination, she receives a solar body. If she... talls in love with 
lorms, she puts on a lunar body" (5e5/.32).1^ 

The Book of Gutes (employed in the Ramesside royal tombs), which 
emphasizes the “way of ritual” and speaks of knowledge only in relation 
oF making offerings, nevertheless confirms that “those who know Ra” 
(rekhyn Ra) are initiates upon earth, though their akhu are already at the 
secluded place of the West. In this book, immediately belore the sixth 
hour the Judgment: ot the Dead is depicted. an Enncad of justified initiates 
Graken) stand on the steps, while their lower irrational parts (the 

“enemies”) are put into the Place of Annihilation. This justification is 
regarded as a necessary condition before the union of the solar bx and its 
Osirian image in the sixth hour of the night. The mummies of the 
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initiates, or the deceased, are depicted as lying on a serpent-shaped bed: 
they parucipate in the archetypal union of Ra and Osiris, which results in 
spiritual resurrection and restoration of the soul's primeval intelligible 
nature. The human beings who were swallowed by the rope-hke Apep (the 
ignorant mortal namre) now raise their heads [rom the serpent's body. 
The circular Lake of Fire, inhabited by a uraeus, is also represented. 

The creative and illuminative power of Ra is sometimes symbolized by 
the sceptee of Atum. As the divine Intellect, Ra is equivalent to Buddbi 
which derives trom the Sanskrit root budh, meaning “to wake up". and is 
clearly distinguished trom wanas, the discursive mind standing between the 
senses and buddhi. The world of Platonic Fonus, or the realm of radiant 
luminosity identical with the archetypal fount of being, namely, Atum-Ra, 
is an object of mystical experience. Like the Plotinian Nous, “it might be 
likened to a living sphere... to a globe of taces radiant with faces all living, 
to unity of souls, all the pure souls... with Intellect enthroned over ail...” 
(Enn. V1.7.15.24-29). 

The esi (intellection) which deals with the Forms, or a&/ur-lights, is 
provided by Ra as a gracetul illumination. The illumination is synonymous 
with the unity of the Eve of Ra and its receptacle. The goal of Ra in the 
Duat is to gaze on his own corpse and effect the resurrection of Osiris- 
Amenrent, “he whose name is hidden". Sometimes the corpse of Osiris 
appears lying in a sarcophagus surrounded by the snake Ouroboros. The 
sun ball pushed by the scarab beetle contains Osiris and Ra, and, after the 
union of these gods in the Duat, Ra emerges from the ball in the torm of 
a ram's head. 

This pattern of unification and regeneration may be repeated at 
different levels of being. The sarcophagus and the tomb may be equated 
to the temple — a place where gods are revealed, since the temple itself 
may be invoked as the form o! a god. The building activities, the liturgical 
acts and the theogonic contemplations — all are related. The ritual 
invocation effects the appearance of the god (ud khai) by calling forth his 
hidden being from the primordial darkness, the tomb, or the hidden (sheta) 
naos of the “black stone" (¿ner kem). Thus, through the rites of pert and 
khai the deity is manifested into daylight and, likewise, the transformed 
initiate emerges from the Osirian Duat. As an equivalent of the king, the 
initiate himself becomes the lord of the rituals (seb irit ikhei), who creates 
and maintains the divine life. His body is the coffin (ankh) and the temple. 
Therefore R. B. Finnestad says: 

"The effect of the uniting of the ba of the god with his temple is that 
all gods are seen in his light and acquire existence in his theophany. The 
mythologem of the ba flying out of the underworld and spreading his light 
in the cosmic room is his coming to unite with the divine forms of 
cosmos. and these include not only the forms of the Winged Disk - 
engraved over the doorways along his road — but the forms of all gods: 
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they come into being in his light and they are forms of his light, 
manifesting his diversified being. The uniting act of the creator means that 
he communicates himself; the gods receive his ba-capacity, the capacity of 
the light manifested in the sundisk — which is the power to appear trom 
the dark underworld”. 

The Book of Praying to Ra zn the West, Praying to the United One in the West, 
usually described as the Lzy of Ra, deals with seventy-four divine 
marutestations (kbeperw) and seventy-tive invocations. The union of Ra 
and Osiris is emphasized; therefore the names and the depicted figures 
refer to the main forms of Ra in the Duat. Ra is symbolically regarded as a 
migratory bird that enters the Duat and thus serves as a paradigm of 
rebirth repeated by those initiated into the mysteries. For this reason the 
initiated gnostic, or deceased, confirms that he has a thorough knowledge 
of Ra's manifestations at the psychic @sirian level: both of their ferms and 
of their names. 

This knowledge shows the hidden ways towards union, because the 
gnosiic realizes the true relationship between archetypes and images: his 
own ġa is an image of Ra (the demiurgic Intellect) and of Ra's Ba (an 
intellectual part of the Universal Soul). He invokes the mysterious 
nocturnal Sun, like Lucius, the initiate of the Isis mysteries in Apuleius, 
who at midnight caught sight of the Sun, dazzling in radiant light (vorte 
media vidi solem candido coruscantem lumine: Metas. NL.285). This invocation 
allows him to encounter Nun, Ra and bis divine Ba. 

The ritual descent (databases) into the Duat may be experienced 

inwardly or performed as a descent into a crypt or a tomb, itself frequently 
equated with the divine “book” which contains an esoteric knowledge 
V&A) of the solar theophanies and of eternal life. Through this desæensus ad 
inferos, the subsequent transformation and meeting the gods “face to 
face" are achieved ia the realization of one’s divine identity: “I am one of 
you". 
l The initiate is equated both with the corpse and the ba of the United 
One, Osiris-Ra, and, finally, he is assimilated to the divine Intellect itself. 
His limbs are deified and he becomes “entirely a god" who can affirm this 
spiritual miracle saying in triumph: “I am Ra”. 


13. The Inner Alchemical Work and Return to Itself 


The return to the solar Principle is “the return to itself’ (he epistrophe 
pros heanton), v9 the self-knowledge of Nons, and this selt-knowledge is the 
knowledge of the luminous Forms, not of a private self. The modes of 
cognition correspond to the grades of reality. And as the divine Forms are 
paradigms tor their subsequem images, so News is the paradigm of all 
modes of cognition. In a certain sense, all knowledge is Ra's knowledge, 
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albeit tmanifested as a hierarchy of ditferent modes and degrees. This is 
because all things are either intelligible (soe), or objects of discursive 
thought (danoeta), whose objects are images (efkones) of the intelligibles; or 
objects of perception (a#stheta), which themselves are images of discursive 
thought (Anon. Pmleg. VILE). 

However, as T. Burckbardt peinted eut, in connection with the 
reflection of archetypal realities on lower levels of being, “the imagination 
possesses a certain advantage over abstract thought", because “it is 
capable of  mulüple interpretation” and relies on (he inverse 
correspondence that exists between the corpereal and spiritual realms”. 
The self-knowledge which the Delphic oracle exhorts us to seek is self- 
reflective activity by which the soul realizes its immortal essence 
(Damascius Iv Phaed.t76.6; Olympiodorus f» zb. 1,8.15-9.19). As 
Proclus argues, this knowledge is also knowledge of the Forms that are 
teanscendent in the sense of being “exempt” (exerrmend) trom subjects and 
“unknowable” to them, except by the heart-intellect which is unattainable 
by lower recipients (/» Parm.949.13-28). 

There are different kinds and degrees of transcendence and a twefold 
unity for every class of plurality: one that is immanant and one that is 
transcendent. According to L. Siorvanes, the Latin /ransændere is coined foc 
the Greek term meaning displacement or transition (wefabasts) and also is 
related to cpekerna, “on the far side”, "beyond" (cf. Plato Rep.509b).*7 

Self-knowledge is knowledge of what is above, in the realm of 
archetypes, because the effect is contained within the cause and in 
knowing the latter one must know the former. Thus  selt-reflectivity 
constitutes a return to one’s source, and the idea of iwapo dei (tut neter of 
the Egypuans) provides the metaphysical basis for the epistraphe pros 
heanton, return to one's true and divine Self. Proclus argues that the soul is 
not merely a living entity but also lite itself, capable of selt-knowledge, and 
therefore gnosis is a kind of life. This selt-reülective activity belongs only to 
a non-bodily entity (ET 187). 

The imagination as a mirror cetlects images which come from a higher 
ontological level and the sight or contemplation of them turns the soul 
back towards that higher level.48 Proclus savs: 

“Just as nature stands creatively above the visible figures. so the soul. 
exercising her capacity to know (Aata to guostiken energousa), prejects on the 
imagination, as on a mirrer, the principles of the figures (tom ton schematon 
/ogons): and the imagination, receiving in pictorial form these reflections of 
the ideas within the soul bv their means affords the soul an opporconity 
to turn inward from the pictures (ton efdolon) and attend to herself. It is as 
if a man looking at himself in a mirror and marvelling at the power of 
nature and of his own appearance (worphen beauton) should wish to look 


upon himself directly and possess such a power as would enable him to 
become at the same time the secr and the object seen” (Iw Euclid. 141.2ff). 
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There is a hierarchy of knowledge. Even in examining physical things a 
displacement (metabasis) and an ascent from the corporeal to the 
incorporeal state may be observed, because sense-perceived bodies belong 
analyucally to a ditferent rank than their physical qualities. One who cares 
to transfer his attention to the Forms trom the things of sense ought to 
establish intellect instead of opinion (doxa) “as his guide on the road” and 
contemplate each Form as unconnected with sensible things. However, 
theurgic faith transcends both discursive reasoning and intellect. 
According to Proclus, the souls who are to be led upwards show their 
readiness to participate in the divine and need the help of attendant 
daimons tor their ascent. By this help (since everywhere what is imperfecti 
joins itself to the perfect through its fitness for the daimonic gifts) they are 
lified up to more divine causes which are completely separate from bodr 
(In Pari. 666-608). 

‘This separation of the ba from the body is implied in the short 
invocation to Sokar (BD 74). The soul of the deceased, liberated from the 
earthbound body, shines in the sky and climbs on the sunshine, though 
her body remains inert. As A. Roberts pointed out, this out-of-body 
experience. celebrated by the ritual dances and chants of Hathor, releases 
certain supernatural powers able to regenerate existence anew in the solar 
circuit: 

“Just as a live plant comes from an apparently liteless seed, and Horus 
comes [rom Osiris, so the ba now soars from the body which is viewed as 
a seemingly liteless corpse”. 

The author says that this liberation is also celebrated in the beautiful 
chant of the Ancestor Ritual, following the pharaoh’s service at the 
Heliopolitan sun altars. By the Ancestor Ritual A. Roberts means the XIX 
Dynasty ritual performed fer ihe ancestral rulers, also known as the Ritual 
of Amenhotep l. She interprets this ritual as a threefold passage of rebirth 
which consists in 1) reintegration, the cult renewal of the body, 2) 
regeneration of life in the heart realm, and 3) the service of Osiris which 
leads to cosmic Heliopolitan rebirth.5" 

This is ihe sevenfold transformational journey made according to fixed 
theological patterns. ‘The same archetypal structure recurs in a variety of 
different wavs in the architectural design of the New Kingdom temples, in 
the journey of death and rebirth through the body of Nut depicted in the 
Book of Night and even in the composition of the Memphrte theology. ‘Che 
passage through the twelve hours of the Book of the Night (the tomb of 
Ramesses VI provides two complete versions of this book) means both 1) 
a re-creation of the world and 2) spiritual liberation of the initiate. 

While seeking the flame-like heart-intellect in the psychosomatic 
darkness. the initiate travels through the inner organs of the sky goddess 
Nut. [er macrocosmic divine body is related to the microcosimic 


Structure of the initiate’s body. Like the Tantric sadhbaka, the “traveller” 
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resembles a finely tuned instrument: the rituals and visualizations, along 
with breath exercises, lead to the activation of the elevating serpent power 
of Hathor. Like the Tantric chakras. created by yogic visualization, the 
inner organs of Nut, related to different night-hours and different kheperz 
of Ra, are imagined and experienced in this inward odyssey trom the tomb 
to solar immortality. 

Mental purification consists primarily in meditation and visualization 
of sehen, the hidden images imbued with subtle transformative power, 
especially by visualizing one’s members as nelerne and as constituent 
elements of the divine body. This exercise includes one's identitication 
with the proper deity. Contrary to the Greek philosophical teora, which 
relied on discursive reasoning and dialectic, at least at the lower levels of 
the soul’s anabasis, the Egyptian sheorta is based on the transforming power 
of imagination, guided by theological reasoning which follows archetypal 
patterns. The images are not defined as illusory simulacra (the means of 
ontological deceit) but regarded as vehicles of the serpent power of 
Hathor-Sekhmet. 

The concentrawon upon graphic representations of a deity, upon its 
hieroglyphs and the related Aeka-names, is a part of a spiritual discipline 
inseparable trom sacred rites. Therefore theona consists in the 
contemplation of dynamic divine constellations perceived through mental 
and natural images. or of one’s worshipped deity regarded as one’s very 
Self. The transformative inner ritual, itself based on knowledge of divine 
names and visualizations of symbols, constitutes a progressive catharsis 
aimed at the creation of the luminous golden body, sah (analogous to the 
Tantric divtya-deha), and the transcendence of the self. This means the 
passage trom selfimposed confinement into a mortal body and into the 
finite world, that is, from the irrational disorder (/sefel) and imbalance to 
the rational order (maa?) and the transcendent balance of peras and apeina, 
the equilibrium of Horian and Sethian forces. 

The inner alchemical work consists in a proper re-arrangement of 
divine powers through their umages and symbols. The means of analogy 
are employed to depict a relationship between ekones and panideigmaia. The 
microcosmic tomb (or the horizon of one's psychosomatic consciousness) 
becomes a batile-field of Ra and Apep. The battle itself may be likened to 
the semiotic game conducted between the transformed (living) and 
damned (dead) elements of oneself. The Sun’s death and rebirth journey 
through the twelve night hours not only serves as a model for the inner 
alchemy of human consciousness, but also can be seen as a symbolic 
journey through the twelve months of the annual cycle and the related 
testivals. A. Roberts says: 

“This night journey is one of the fundamental deep processes 


underlying mythology, liturgy, ritual and sacred architecture during the 
New Kingdom, a process in which the 12 hours of cosmic night are 
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ritually transposed into seven stages of uanstormauon enacted in a 
threefold temple".5! 

The totality of the course of Ra encompasses ihree divine realms: the 
ptimeval Waters, the intelligible cosmos, and the Duat. They cerrespond 
roughly to the One (Nun), Intellect, and Soul of the Neoplatonists. With 
the help of Nun, or a crocodile-headed Sobek, the nocturnal Sun (which 
may symbolize the potential intellect) is actualized — transformed into a 
scarab or a child. The solar rebirth occurs on Nut's thighs when the £z 
teaches the twelth hour named “She who sees the beauty of Ra” in the 
Book of Night. This rebirth is described as the opening of a ball of clay 
formed by a craftsman, or the opening of the cavern “fer those who are in 
Nun” (BD 67). la this respect, the tomb is symbolically related to the 
highest ineffable Reality, the supreme source of all life and all intelligence. 

This idea is echoed in Graeco-Egypuan alchemical literature, for 
example, in the treatise on goldmaking attributed to Kleopatra. Ostanes 
and other philosophers asked Kleopatra to tell 

“how the highest descends to the lowest, and how the lowest rises to 
the highest, and is united with it... how the blessed waters visit the 
corpses lying in Hades fettered and afflicted in darkness and how the 
Medicine of Life reaches them and rouses them. ..’”52 

The dead bodies in their tombs are like the stars which are hidden for 
seventy days in ihe House of Geb, or the Duat, in erder to be regenerated 
there. The union of bau and their corpses in the Duat is the result of the 
paradigmauc union of Ra and Osiris followed by the miracle of rebirth 
through the gate “with the mysterious entrance". 

‘This mystery of sunrise is the ultimate aim and end (hs) of 
philosophy. Only the soul which has practised philosophy successfully is 
pure when st leaves the body and, therefore, may attain to the divine 
nature, according to Plato (Phged.82bc). The philosophers soul goes to a 
glorious, pure, and invisible place “into the presence of the good and wise 
God”, and this way to the true Hades is reserved “only fer the lover of 
wisdom” (ibid.$2c). 

Accordingly, Kleopatra speaks of the miraculous waters, like those of 
the reviving Nile, which are able to awaken the bodies and the spirits 
imprisoned in their tombs. [n a little while they grow and rise up, putting 
on glorious colours like flowers in spring. They are not mature till the fice 
has tested them. But 


« 
_ "when the tomb is opened, they come out from Hades as the babe 
trom the womb,”53 

Phe practitioners of alchemy called iheir art “philosophy” which 
conststs in a process of death and resurrection. modelled on the ancient 
egyptian “mysteries of rhe stone” and the “flight of the golden Horus”. 
However, the main patterns of alcbemy stem directly trom the New 


Kingdom Books of the Duat. those that depict the secret seshem ol the 
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tomb-temple, the “philosophical” separation of ba. its transformation and 
miraculous union with the mummiform corpse. This union means renewal 
of the sun-intellect, symbolized by the golden light. Thus the royal soul 
(the most perfect one) is turned into akh and enters the Day of the 
intelligible realm while Osiris, though animated, must remain in the realm 
of the psychic Duat. 

The tomb functions as a temple, and every temple during the night 
hours becomes the set-amun, a place of transcendent darkness where the 
god has hidden his form so that nobody knows or sees him before his 
coming into being. This is a place where transition from latent to manifest 
lite takes place. Therefore R. B. Finnestad argues: 

“Death is life in the shefa-state: and there is also a coming out (prj) from 
the tomb analogous to the coming out from the temple; the function of 
the tomb is in this respect parallel to that of the temple: the tomb is a 
place of the hidden world from which the bu of the dead person comes 
out, the place of his latent life. Like the temple, the tomb is also a place of 
unting with the sun: the sun unites with che reliefs or paintings of the 
world represented in the hall, when the tomb is opened — and the cosmic 
lite of the dead person emerges into being. He even has a statue which 
lives his £a-life in the cosmicized tomb". 


14. Metaphysics of the Heart 


The heart (ab, i5) plays a crucial role in the transtermarion of the soul 
and in its striving for the golden state of perfection. According 1o 
Stephanus of Alexandria: 

“We must strip matter of its qualities to arrive at perlection: for the 
aim of philosophy (i.c., alchemy) is the dissolution of bodies and the 
separation of the soul from the body”.55 

The heart is a seat of intellect within the human microcosm, often 
equated with one's very being. Since the heart held the individual's life and 
intelligence. the lorm of the related hieroglyph was reminiscent of a vase, 
or an alchemical vessel, and scarabs were depicted on the heart-amulets 
wrapped with the mummy. In addition, the heart (weighed against the 
feather of saat before the throne of Osiris) was the only organ left inside 
the mummiform body. 

The Heart of Arum is the true source of his activity by which the 
divine Ennead is created. The tiery Eye ot Ra. HathorSekhmet, dwells at 
the heart of the macrocosm, and the microcosmic heart-intellect (zous) is 
the eye of the soul. Plotinus stressed the transcendency of nous and 
described it as basileus (pharaoh, king) to which we turn. One becomes sous 
when one abandons all the other phases of oneself and gazes on sows by 
means of sous, i.e., by the integral Eve of Horus. M. Lings speaks of the 
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openness ol the Eye ef the Heart as an inward opening that distinguishes 
the saint from the ordinary man: 

“The significance of this inward opening may be understood through 
thc relationship between the sun and the moon which symbolize 
respectively the Spirit and the Heart: just as the moon looks towards the 
sun and transmits something of its reflected radiance to the darkness of 
the night, so the Heart transmits the light of the Spiri! to the night of the 
soul. The Spirit itself lies open to the Supreme Source of all light, thus 
making, lor one whose Heart ts awake, a continuity between the Divine 
Qualities and the soul.”56 

The right eve (wedja/) is that of the sun, the Eye of Ra. The left eve is 
that of the moon, the Eye of Horus. The restored Eye of Horus (or 
Thoth) is the mirror of intellect which is illuminated by higher paternal 
Intellect and is the symbol of offerings. For the Egyptians, all bodily 
organs function only because the heart “speaks from the vessels of every 
limb" and commands them to do so. S. H. Nasr regards the heart as the 
centre of the human microcosm and therefore the seat of sentiments, of 
the will and “of the Intellect by which all things were made”. He tries to 
connect the word heart (/rdaya in Sanskrit, kardia in Greek. cords in Latin) 
with the root Ard or krd which, “like the Egyptian Horus, imply the centre 
of the world".5? 

This cardial intelligence is never separated from either faith or love and 
must be viewed as the microcosmic reflection or prolongation of divine 
intelligence, the noetic light of Ra. The centrality of heart-intellect is the 
centrality of Horus, represented by the ruling pharaoh — the exemplary 
imago det, the Heart, Sia and Hu of all hearts in Egypt. Hathor, or Het Heru, 
is the “house of Horus" and the power, shakti, of the Heart. 

J. Assmann distinguishes three major historical stages of what we 
should call “metaphysics of the heart” in Egypt. However. the different 
historical aspects. modes, and paradigmatic attitudes of spiritual 
hermeneutics related to a particular interpretamve framework cannot lead 
us to the talse conviction proclaimed by ]. P. Vernant, namely, “that there 
is no such thing as pure mund”,5® or intelligence, essentially untouched by 
imposed historical, psychological, and social conditions. ]. Assmann 
speaks about 1) the ideal of the “king-guided” individual, coeval with the 
Old Kingdom, when the heart of the pharaoh thinks and plans for all; 2) 
the “heartguided” individual of the Middle Kingdom, when the heart full 
ol maut, based on personal merit, enables a life in harmony with the gods 
that transcend death; 3) the “god-guided heart” of the New Kingdom that 
has taken God's guiding will into itself.5? 

The passion and resurrection of Osiris were originally reserved for the 
royal ynitlate who, as the illuminated and awakened £a of Osiris, was 
transformed into a star, or an intelligible archetype. The iniwate er his 
travelling soul plays the role of Horus at the beginning. He is the physician 
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for Osiris, Horus the Healer. Being armed by the therapeutic wisdom of 
Thoth, he restores the dismembered divine Eye or the mirror-like Heart. 
This means a sort of “philosophical integration”. The Horus role ceases 
when Ositis begins to revive and the initiated is identified with Osiris 
ready to be united with Ra. 

J. Assmann argues that the advent of popular Osirianism of the Middle 
Kingdom “opened up a new path of salvation over and above the lithic 
route of Imhotep”,® because “the true tomb" is now equated with one's 
virtue: it is built by knowing truth and doing right. The Judgement in the 
Duat is no longer modelled on earthly tribunals but rather on initiatoty 
rituals of trial and puritication.®! 

In New Kingdom Egypt, the esoteric teachings of the heart-intellect 
are explicitly stated and popularized as the doctrine of “putiing god into 
one’s heart”, which means personal piety and devotion extended into all 
aspects of life. Thus, instead of the impersonal norms of waat, which 
constitute immanent justice and order, the personal will of God is 
emphasized. Therefore the Ramesside period teachings of Amenemope 
advises one to make one's heart steadfast and regard /ogos as the rudder of 
the boat and the God-of-All as its steersman (XX.36). Now pious 
individuals with a "god-guided heart" do not seek for protection among 
men, but regard Ainun as their sole protector. They are fugara, the poor 
ones in a special sense, whose service to the pharaoh is replaced by service 
and loyalty to God. 

Now piety is based not on waat as social order and justice, but on the 
inner "silence". Therefore this metaphysical silence becomes the main 
virtue of pious contemplative men, the silent ones who submitted 
themselves to God's will. This arttinide is a distant prototype of 
Pythagorean introspection and silence. The mysscism of the heart- 
intellect implies the dialectic of exterior and interior; it appeals both to the 
immanent divine presence and to the hiddenness of deus invisibilis who 
surpasses all human and divine knowledge. The devotee says: 

“You are Amun, lord of the silent, 

Wbo comes at the call of the pure”.@ 

The Lord is known to be merciful. However, He is closed to the one 
*who has found his mouth, but is open to the silent". Only the silent one 
finds the well of Thoth in the desert of this earthly life. Otherwise the 
sweet spring of immortality is closed and beyond one's reach. The 
language proceeds from the holy silence and returns again to it. as S. H. 
Nasr pointed out while speaking about the eve of knowledge which the 
Sufis call the eve of the heart (‘ayn afa). * 
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15. Understanding of Soul and Body 


Through the Orphic, Bacchic, and Pythagorean circles the Egyptian 
doctrines of 1) an imago det, 2) the heartintellect, 3) dismemberment and 
reconstitution of one's primordial “golden” nature, 4) separation of the 
immortal soul (tom the body, and 5) union with the divine Principle were 
all transmitted tọ the Hellenic world, transformed, adapted and 
rationalized. Those esoteric cults, whose teaching was later taken up and 
transposed by Plato into the field of philosophy (e.g.. the theory of Ideas, 
philosophy as preparation for death, and ascent to the hupemurantos topos), 
elaborated doctrines of the soul’s immortality that separate it from the 
body now regarded as a tomb, or a receptacle (Axpodoche), of the soul. 

‘This radical atfiemation of an immortal and divine element within us 
which marked a turning point or even rupture in the Hellenic culture is 
based on the creative reinterpretation of Egyptian metaphysical initiations, 
cites, and symbols, merged with scienaific and religious ideas derived trom 
Assyria, Babylonia, Phoenicia, Persia and [ndia. There are clear structural 
parallels between Egyptian, Orphic and Upanishadic texts. 

The Pythagorean purification, concentration and separation of the soul 
always mean an axavmeis which is no less than recollection of the divine 
source and the soul’s true noetic identity. Their philosophical askesis 
follows the already established patterns of the Osirian initiation, trial and 
transformation aimed at emancipating the soul in this life (as it will be 
after death in the Duat) and assimilating it to God. Platonic purification 
(katharsis) also consists in separating (0 chor’zern) the soul from the body 
and teaching the soul to bring itself together from all parts of the body 
(Phaed.67cd). ‘Vhis philosophical or dialectical procedure clearly resembles 
a reconstitution of the dismembered Osiris and his union with Ra. 

In the so-called “archaic” period, which is dated after the Egyptian 
Ramesside Age and coincides with the Neo-Assyrian expansion, the 
Greeks (called fawanu by the Assyrians) swll do not make a clear 
distinction between body and soul. ‘They had no term to designate the 
body as an organic unity, since the word soma (like its Egyptian equivalent) 
designated a corpse, and gia — the bodily members. As J.-P. Vernant 
pointed out, “the Greek body of anaquity does not appear as a group 
morphology of organs fitted together in the manner of an anatomical 
drawing", but rather assumes the form of a sort of heraldic picture, a coat 
9! arms on which each person's social and personal status is inscribed 
through emblematic traits and can therefore be deciphered. Even 
beauty, understood as a radiance of the pods, can be poured onto the 
body trom the outside by touching it wirh the golden wand (Od. NV1.173- 
183), 

Such transformation. carried through the operation of the divine 
"form" is analogous to the luminous descent of £a onto the statue and is 
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imitated in the activities of purifying, bathing, censing and applying oils to 
the body which (when cleansed of everything that makes it blemished, 
disfigured or dirty) belongs to the same category as a god's statue. 
However, the mortal bodv vanishes after its death or the departure of its 
vital forces: only the wrema, or sema, the funeral memorial, remains as a 
kind of corporeal substitute. The corpse, soma, would rot and decay if the 
consuming pyre did not transfer it into invisibility, or if the rite of 
embalming did not turn it into an immutable ferm, the beautiful Osirian 
eides, which serves as a visible sign, seeza, of the transformed divine body 
characterized by its blinding splendour and excess of light. 

However, such a hidden intelligible body “radiant with immortal 
beauty” (&a//or ambroton) was reserved for the Greek gods, not fer human 
beings. The Egyptian mysteries of divinization were introduced only as 
secret, attractive, and sometimes suspicious doctrines of the soul's 
immortality, namely, that by rising up to the Sun, or the divine Naws, we 
may be dissolved into the luminous substance of the Self from which 
derive our fragmented, dismembered, and fallen selves. This gnostic 
salvation is built on a transcendent insight that goes beyond reason, i.e., 
on revelation and initiation that show the path of *homecoming" leading 
to the Sun-gates and “another shore”. 

Like the Egyptians, the Greeks of the archaic period used the body's 
vocabulary to express a being whatever its actual ontological status. 
According to general scholarly opinion, the so-called “Homeric religion” 
(if understood literally, not in the light of certain Neoplatonic 
hermeneutical readings) lacked the gnostic notion of the immortal ba and 
its mystical ceunion with the supreme God. However, there are striking 
similarities with Egyptian and Mesopotamian anthropology even before 
the advent of Pythagorean metaphysics. A living man is never said to 
possess a psuche. In this respect, the ps«be is analogous to the ba which 
appears only when separated from the corpse. But the Egyptian initiates 
acquire their bax through theurgic rites, avkesis, contemplation, and gnosis. 
This acquisition means a “death” before one’s physical death and mystical 
re-union with Ra whilst one is still here below. 


16. The Homecoming of Odysseus 


l'rom the Homecic epics it is clear that living human beings do not 
have a psache, but once they are dead, they become psuchai — not the 
Egyptian ban. however, but impoverished shades destined tor eternal 
darkness. They are not souls but phantoms, zzz, that lack a real 
existence. One could assume that this is only an exoteric attitude which is 
intentionally incomplete and concerns so-called psychic remains, shadow 
like doubles (Aa), or that there is a decper significance running beneath 
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the apparent surface of events and names. Homer's two songs are only the 
central pact of an epic cycle which iniually ran from the imagined 
beginning of the world, the Golden Age, down to the Heroic Age. M. 
Bernal, fer instance, maintains that the Odyssey is a Greek version of the 
Egyptian Book of rhe Dead. He says: 

*Wbile I am convinced that the vast majority of Greek mythological 
themes came from Egypt or Phoenicia, it is equally clear that their 
selection and treatment were characteristically Greek, and to that extent 
they did reflect Greek society”.* 

S. R. Hill, who bases his interpretations on dhatava and stoicheta — the 
unmanilested and universal roots of all constituent matter and all language 
(since everything in creation begins as dhatu seed which are heard only by 
Aman in the noctic realm, though their sofa — bursting expansion - 
creates an entire universe), says that the whole of The Odyssey can be 
viewed as a tale of a man who had to be stripped of everything in the 
process of “surrendering himself’. Both Rama, the main hero of 
Ramdyana. and Odysseus had to learn “to surrender" before they could be 
reunited with their real creative power, represented by Penclope and Sita 
respectively.** If so, Odysseus’ homecoming is the journey of the initiate, 
which involves various tests, encounters with divine powers, 
transformations and return to the paternal Nons. 

For T. Burckhardt, who based his interpretation on Porphyry’s 
exegesis, Penelope represents the soul in its original purity, as the faithful 
wife of the spirit: the fact that she weaves her nuptial garment by day and 
each night undoes it again shows that her nature is related to universal 
substance, plauis or may According to T. Burckhardt: 

"Every path leading towards spiritual realization requires of man that 
he strip himself of his ordinary and habitual ego in order that he may truly 
become ‘himself, a transformation which does not take place without the 
sacrifice of apparent riches and of vain pretensions, and thus not without 
humiliation... 68 

For certain Hellenic philosophers, the world of the [dad and @dyssey 
symbolizes the soul’s dialectical ascent: expressing these matters through 
riddles (dj uinigmuton), Homer, being a philosopher himsell, keeps spiritual 
things hidden and refrains from speaking of them directly. His poems 
could sustain multiple levels of meaning simultaneously and without 
contradiction. Thus, Numenius and Porphyry regard Odysseus as the 
symbol of man who tries to escape the realm of becoming (genesis) and 
arnves al that intelligible place where there is not even any memory of the 
physical universe. 

During his wanderings in the realm of Poseidon (an equivalent of 
Egypuan $4 transcribed as Seth in Greek and Saek& in Akkadian) 
Odysseus has had te face twelve major obstacles which are spiritual tests 
and phases of his inner transformation, like the twelve hours of the 
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Egyptian Duat passed by the nocturnal Sun. The Byzantine commentators 
of Homer thought that line 296 of Book XIII (which concerns the re- 
telling of Teiresias’ prophecy by Odysseus to Penelope) was the last line of 
the Odyssey. The end of Odysseus’ journey over the dark and stormy sea of 
generation would be marked by complete ignorance of material works: 
when a wayfarer, seeing Odysseus’ oar, would think that it was a 
winnowing fan, then the ulumate surrender and return to the divine 
Intellect would be accomplished. 

S. R. Hill regards a winnowing fan as "the very symbol of Ganesha's 
ears, which kept the words of untruth and of the unwise away (rom the 
soul”.6? The nature of the death prophesized for Odysseus is close to 
Hesiod's descripuon of death in the Golden Age, which is the blissful 
return (pralaya) to the Creator, or rather to His sacadananda™: “that which 
is" (sat, Being), “the consciousness of that which is" (7 Intellect), and 
“the bliss of the consciousness of that which is” (ananda, joy of Life). This 
is the triad of Atum-Tefnut (Maat)-Shu (Ankh) in the Heliopolitan 
theology. 

The chief suitor of Odysseus’ wife (Pewelopeia means “weaving worker”, 
like the Egyptian goddess Neith), namely, Antinous, may be deciphered as 
meaning “opposite to intelligence”. Antinous is killed by Odysseus, 
though at an early stage of his journey the life of the senses must be 
transcended not by violence but by contemplation, according to Porphyry, 
who interprets the cyclops as a part of Odysseus himself — a part he wants 
desperately to escape, but is unable to do so before the spiritual 
integration of opposites. However. all “foolish” (seo?) companions are 
gradually lost, until Odysseus rerurns alone to Ithaca. 


17. From the Homeric Ghost to the Immortal Soul of Plato 


According to Porphyry's interpretation, Homer envisioned three places 
where souls live: 1) the physical realm here below, 2) the Elysian Fields 
(identied with the portion of the moon illuminated by the sun), 
analogous to the Osirian Fields of Rushes, Sekbet laru, where souls take 
their “psychic” bodies along, and 3) Hades, where they go without bodies 
(Stob. Ec1.41.53). He maintained that Homer's Hades contains 
concentric rings of beings: souls of women, souls of men, and the gods at 
the centre. In the fragments of ‘fhe $/yx, preserved by Stobaeus, Porphyry 
explains Antikleia’s description of the dead (Od. XL219-222) as fellows: 

“The idea is that souls are like the images appearing in mirrors and on 
the surface of water that resemble us in every detail and mimic our 
movements but have no solid substance that can be grasped or touched. 
This is why he calls them "images ot dead men’ (eédola kamonton: Od. 
XL476y" (Stob. Ez. 1.41.50). 
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The archaic erdo/on may be defined as 1) a dream image (onar), 2) an 
apparition sent by a god (phasmi), and 3) a phantom of a deceased (bsache). 
This insubstantal e/do/on is more like a double that “manifests both a real 
presence and irremediable absence at the same time"?! than an image, and 
this double entirely belongs to the other world. This otherworldly 
dimension of something invisible glimpsed through (or of the 
supernatural erupted into) the visible in the form of the archaic ezdo/on is 
reduced by Plato to the seeming, illusion and nonbeing (Soph.24@b 11). 

The new conception of soul, opposite to the Homeric pinche (an ezdolen 
or phuswa of the dead, a ghostly double) is elaborated by the Orphics and 
Pythagoreans who closely tellowed the Oriental esoteric teachings of a 
"perfect man” capable of re-ascending to heaven. This re-ascending 
presupposes immortalization through the noetic fire (following Horus and 
the Phoenician Heracles, now regarded as an archetype of the spiritual 
hero) and liberawon of the immortal soul. The Hellenic philosophy trom 
its very beginnings is based on this “passage to new state” and the ideal of 
rebirth. The soul may be released trom the wheel of genesis and divinized 
through asceticism and phi/osophia which may be regarded as a modified 
and rationalized “branch” of the ancient cultic practices (ée/efa). The 
golden realm of Ra is its ultimate z/s, therefore a golden genital attributed 
to Pythagoras suggested that he is outside the cycle of birth and death, 
being the true image of Apollo. 

It is with Plato that the inversion of the relations between body and 
soul is completed. As J.-P. Vernant pointed out: 

"Instead ot the individual being intimately bound to a living body and 
a psuche presented like the esdo/on of the body that is no longer here, its 
phantom or double, it is now the immortal prache that constitutes one's 
real being"? 

The soul constitutes one’s real being not after one's death, but in this 
lite itself. The soul becomes “our self in each ot us" (Lzg.12.959a). 
Therefore the living body radically changes its status: it is only the image 
of resemblance which accompanies the soul, a simple appearance, an 
illusory image. Now no longer is pszcbe the ghostly esdo/on of the body but 
rather body is the ghostly phantom of the soul. ‘his is a revolutionary 
passage trom [) the soul regarded as a ghostly double of the body- 
members to 2) the body as a ghostly reflection of the soul, i.e., the body 
contined to the realm of mere sceming. 

Plato devalued the image and positioned it firmly in the sensible world 
with its ireationalities, inconsistencies, and illusions. The world of images 
is the world immersed in the Dux of the sensible: therefere the lite of 
phantasta is not real life but merely a dream and a slumber. “dreaming, 
whether in sleep or in waking" (Rep.476c5). J.-P. Vernant rightly observes 
thar in the Greek texts of the 6h and 5'" century B.C. neither asa 
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(semblance, guess) and doxa (opinion, notion, judgement, splendour), nor 
phainomena had yet taken on their essentially negative connotations.?* 

The concept of doxa in its Platonic sense of fancy (dokein signifies “to 
seem", “to appear") corresponds to the Hindu concept of maya which may 
be conceived both as a creative cosmic power and a personal delusion of 
the embodied jira. The image is ascribed to the realm of doxa, that is the 
domain of phantasia, since phantasia (seeming, imagining) and aisthesis 
(sensation) are regarded as being tdentical (Theaet.152c). However. before 
the rise of the new Platonic paideia, both ekasia (using resemblances, 
comparisons, analogies) and doxa (using similitudes as a way of reaching 
hidden dimensions) were considered adequate strategies of thought. 
Through the masks of appearances (phatnomena) one can grasp adela (what 
is invisible); therefore phainomena arc neither deprived of value, nor 
illusory. According to Bemocritus, phenomena constitute the visible 
aspect of things that are invisible: opses fon adelon ta phatnomena. This view 
stands close to the notion of the sensible cosmos as a display of 
metaphysical symbols. 

The transition from a positive to a negative evaluation of images. now 
defined as a mode of unreality, that is observed from the 5 century B.C. 
onwards, may be viewed as a turning away and departure (rom Egypt and 
its symbolic iconology, although this separation of doxa and episteme itself 
is initially based on the Egyptian distinction between the common mental 
horizon of worshippers and that which constitutes réh, the esoteric gnosis 
of one's true identity, and involves certain metaphysical auaninests. 

In the Upanishadic milieu, this distinction is described as 1) the Path of 
the Fathers which leads to the level of the moon and then again to the 
earthly womb, and 2) the Path of the gods (devayana) which is based on the 
interiorization of the Vedic sacritice and leads te solar liberation through a 
special kind of knowledge. For those who go trom the world of the gods 
to the sun, from the sun to the light and to the realm of Brahma, there 1s 
no return (BU VI.13-15). 

When the concept of interior sacrifice ("sacriice" meaning the 
disciplined life of a seeker of sacred knowledge) is generalized to the entire 
life of the gnostic, the “philosophical way of life" is established. The true 
sages go into the afterlife by way of the fire. aot by the way of the smoke, 
and this passage is based on the rite pertonned within the mind 
(manisayajna), or the heart-intellect. The “interiorization olf sacrifice" 
means the practice of contemplation and meditation. The distincuon 
between the two paths, tirmly established by the Upanishads. arises tn the 
age of Brahmanas (c.800-500 B.C.) which chronologically coincides with 
the period of the XXV-NNVI (Dynasties (Shabaka, 'l'aharea. etc.) and the 
Saite period in Egypt. 
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The philosophy of Plato requires the aspirant to pass trom seeming to 
the reality of Forms through recollection (anamnesis) and knowledge 
(episteme), as it Following the path of the Egyptian initiate who identifies 
himself with the winged soul in order to fly to the solar barque and join 
the intelligible circuit of the gods. Although Plato based his concept of the 
iminortalitv of the soul upon Parmenides’ concept of true being, this 
“being” itself represents the Egyptian concept of “what is” (were) 
contrasted with “that which is not" (é#e/): both are engendered by the 
Lord of All. Neb fen, ie, Atum, “the sole and only one”. As S. Slaveva- 
Griffin pointed out, Plato 

^emplovs the allegorv of the charioteer's journey to illustrate. the 
immortal nature of the soul (Phaedr246a 6-b4), alluding thereby to 
Parmenides’ account of the chariot journey of a young philosopher 
bevond sense-perceptible reality to the realm of eternal existence”.*4 

The wisdom “which we desire and upon which we profess to have set 
our hearts” is attainable only “when we are dead, and not in our lifetime” 
(Phaed.66b). Therefore Plato defines philosophy in a way that conforms to 
what he regards as an ancient tradition, naming it a practice for death. 
This attitude is directly related to an attitude of the Gsirian tomb-initiation 
which legitimizes “the deceased” as the god of wisdom, Thoth, and 
through the “scientitic” knowledge of names and contemplation of forms 
leads to the Sun god in his barque. 

Puritication, concentration, and separation of the soul here also mean 
recollection and divinization. Thus, the aim of philosophical askeszs, as 
practised by a disciple of immortality, is to separate the soul trom the flux 
of becoming and seeming in thus life, bringing it to the state it will 
experience after death and providing it with an unchanging divine 
existence. Since the fuuc/e constitutes the reflection projected by external 
and inmortal Being (i.e., is an image of Ra, a ray of Atum), it is the soul of 
man which is capable of the knowledge of being, namely, recollection 
(anamnests)) ot the intelligible realities and realization that “I am Ra”. 
According to W. Burkert: 

‘What mystery priests had sought to make credible in ritual thus 
becomes the certainty of the highest rationality... The word which in the 
epic tradition distinguished the gods from men becomes the ineradicable 
seal of the essential personality, athanatas” 7 

The immortal soul transcends the body attected by death: it is called 
on to ascend with a passionate undertaking described by Plato in the 
language of the mysteries. This is au initiauon which secures a blessed 
state and an intellectual vision (epapterd). The love and contemplation ot 
divine beauties means that the winged soul cannot be abandoned by the 
gods: there is no longer practical piely as a virtue in its own right, but only 
the one goal, nainely, return to the starry archetypes and “assimilation to 
God as far as possible". W. Burkert continues: 
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“In place of the beholding of festivals of the gods there is the 
beholding of the well ordered cosmos of things that are, sull called by the 
same word, ¢heona. This involves restcaint of individual wishes, knowing 
integration. .."76 


18. Reawakening of Intellect and Rehabilitation of Images 


Plato employed and reinterpreted the central Osirian and Orphic myth 
of the ritual death, dismembecment, and reconstitution of the initiate, 
turning this myth into his own dialectic of analysis and synthesis aimed at 
self-transcendence. Thus, the pedagogy of the soul detived from telestic 
rites and was reduced to mystagogy again by the Neoplatonists. 

Plato detines the soul as that which moves itself — life which has an 
ability to animate and move the cosmic body and individual bodies. This 
concept stands close to the Egyptian 4u-theology, but now a proof of 
immortality is developed on the seemingly solid scientific ground of 
dialectic, mathematical sciences, geometry, and astconomy. The latter 1s 
viewed as being fundamental to the ontology of an animated cosmos and 
cosmic piety. 

As in the Pyramid Texts, the stars are cegarded as the archetypal abodes 
of divinized souls, because man is rooted in heaven. Being a plant of 
heaven on earth, man has the divine element within itself, namely, the 
hidden Eye of Horus, the heart-intellect (vs), synonymous with a daz»on 
in man. This intellect, when awakened through recollection, purificawon, 
philosophical] exerctses and knowledge, leads the soul back to its own 
archetypal star (rom which it has descended. Tlus ts the central aim of 
philosophy: the homecoming or return to one’s nauve star. [n Platonism, 
the ancient rites of noetic rebirth are partly translated into the language of 
science {epesteme) and retold as a myth of homecoming. In the Laws Plato 
says: 

“The situation has been entirely reversed since the days when thinkers 
thought of the stars as without souls... [t is no longer possible that any 
single mortal will be god-fearing for long if he has not grasped these two 
principles mentioned, that the soul is the oldest of everything which 
participates in coming-to-be (and that it is immortal, and that it is culec 
over all bodies), and moreover (secondly) he must grasp as has now been 
said many times, the intelligence of being which is in the stars, as 
mentioned, and in addition also the necessary preliminary mathematical 
sciences" (1.29.9672 Ef). 

Since a perishable and visible body is the edo/ of an invisible and 
immortal soul, it follows that the soul in tuen is the eolon now, the image 
or reflection of the intelligible. According to Plotinus. the intellect is 
“separated” (chariytas) in its celation to the soul. and likewise the soul is 
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“separated” in relation to the body. However, what intellect, soul and 
body have in common is that they are types, levels, or modes of energeia 
(actuality or activity)", Therefore there are no sharp distinctions between 
psuche and soma: bodies that are completely devoid of a soul, and that do 
not partake in any energeia whatsoever, are reduced to sheer indeterminacy. 
Hence, “physical” phenomena are in a sense “psychic” phenomena, 
though it is not the soul itself, but its “reflection”, an “image” of it, that is 
fused with the body and makes it perform the function of a living 
organism. 

Bodies are animated like rhe &urulor. or //fboi empsuchoi, ensouled stones, 
relates with the god Apollo. Likewise the az/Pe/roi theoi, “gods that face the 
sun”, ic, the statues at the entrance of buildings, are animated by the 
pneumatic rays of the sun. The soul is a kind of light from Intellect, 
"around the Intellect without having a place", and the soul, through 
contemplation, "creates the contemplated object just as geometricians 
draw their figures while contemplating” (Ez. I1I.8.4.7). The soul's activity 
(energeée?) constructs the lines which contine the space filled up by a body. 

Plotinus even goes so far as to speak of the divine Now as the tirst 
image of the One. On the next ontological level the Soul is viewed as the 
reflection (eds/on) of News. Thus, contrary to Plato's own reservations 
regarding all kinds of eidola. ez&ones, and phantasmata, the image is evaluated 
again by the subsequent Platonic tradition. The Middle Platonists and 
Neoplatonists proved to be wise enough to dissociate phantasia 
(imagination) from the one-sided concept of mimesis understood as 
imitation of the sensibles, imitation that makes the image merely a 
semblance, a reproduction of some already given appearance. 

Now dissociated from the realm of illusory appearances, imagination 
had once again acquired the power of contemplaung the invisible, i.e., the 
power of divine symbol that characterized the ancient Egyptian images 
able to elevate to the noetic cealm o£ Ra, the world of Forms that Plato 
had reserved for “philosophy”??? understood in somewhat too rattonalistic 
a fashion. T'he “transcendent imagination” is not the simulator producing 
semblances “without any true reality’, but divine power. This divine 
power has its own sophia which can transform the initiate making him “like 
4 god” (homorousthaé theoi). Likewise this power brings images back to their 
intelligible archetypes. 


The rehabilitation of images means an actual return to the telestic rites 
and sacred arts from which philosophia derived its idea of ascent to the real 
Being which ultimately coincides with the spiritual Self of all souls. 
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Glossarv 


Agulma: (AY@Àp a) image, cult-statue, ornament. shrine, object of 
worship. something in which one takes delight; heon agalmata is the 
common phrase tor “images of the gods” and “cult-statues” which may 
be "animated" by the theurgists; the word aga/ma contains no implication 
ei likeness and is not a synonym of eikon; for Plato, the created cosmos is 
“a shrine brought into being for the everlasting gods” (ron aidion theon 
gegonos agalma: Tim. 31c); for the Emperor julian, the visible Sun is "the 
living agalma, endowed with soul and intelligence and beneficent, of the 
noetic Father” (Ep.5 1,434). 


listhesis (@toONO1G) sensation, perception, as an opposite of 
intellection (40257), understanding and pure thought; more loosely — any 
awareness; for Plato, some aéstherets have names, such as sights, sounds, 
smells, cold and heat, distress, pleasures, fears, but nameless atsthesets ate 
countless (Theaet. 156b); for Plotinus, perceptions in this world are dim 
intellections (#oeses), and intellections in the noetic world are vivid 
perceptions: Philo of Alexandria postulates an Idea of aésthests, along with 
an [dea of vous, in the Intellect of God (Leg. Alep. 1.21-27). 


-A&h the ancient Egyptian term for intelligence, spiritual light, 
illumination, irradiation; it may designate both a spiritual being (the 
winged soul, &z. divinized and raised above the Osiris state) and the entire 
spiritual dimension that corresponds to the Neoplatonic kosmos noetos. 
through the celestial ascent a pharaoh (the prototype of a philosopher- 
mystic of later times) becomes a “shining one" (akh), a star irtadiaung 
light throughout the cosmos, and is united with Ra (the divine Intellect) as 
his “son”, 


l&lxt the Egypuan term meaning “horizon”, a kind of sun-door for 
entering into or coming from the Duat (the Osirian Netherworld); the 
hieroglyphic sign for “horizon” shows the two peaks with the solar disk 
between them, protected by the aker, a double lion; akhbet ts a threshold 
realm (comparable to the Islamic notion of bargakh) between the Heaven, 
the Earth, and the Duat; etymologically it is connected with other words 
meaning radiance, intelligence, noetic light, spirit, “making into a spirit of 
light"; whet is symbolized by the pyramid; therefore the pharaoh ascends 
to Heaven (in order to be included into the circuit of Ra) by way of this 
akbet. 1e.. the threshold of light: the a£be/ hieroglyph was applied in 
Egypuan art, especially in architectural forms: the two pylons which 
flanked the temple’s entrance represented the two peaks of akhet, and the 
staiuc of Atum-Ra, or Amun-Ra, was displaved for the god’s epiphany 
(khaa) between these mountain-like towers. 
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«4/insan al-kamif the Arabic term for the Sufi concept of a Perfect Man 
which, ultimately, derives from the ancient cosmogonies centred on 
macrocosmic Man (Vedic Pusha, Gnostic Anthropos); in the Egyptian 
solar theology, it is represented by the pharaoh, the son of Ra, who unites 
in himself both Horus and Seth, or is identified with Thoth in all respects; 
in Sufism, the Perfect Man is God’s deputy on earth, because he manifests 
perfecmon of all divine attributes; the Prophet Muhammad, Khidr, 
Solomon, Jesus and other Islamic prophets belong to this category; the 
Pertect Man is a manifestation of the Muhammadan Reality (like a 
manifestation of the Neoplatonic Noss); the term Pagisa muhammadtyya 
(Muhammadan Reality) is a term of the first thing that God created (i.e., 
Noxs, Atum-Ra), and this Reality is manifested within the world (in terms 
of finality and #e/os) as the Perfect Man; although each individual thing of 
the world is God's mirror, the Perfect Man, as an apex of all creation (i.e., 
the Horuslike royal entity), is the perfect mirror and therefore he is both 
the goal of creation and the link between God and His creation by which 
God sees Himself; Ibn ai-Arabi contrasts the Perfect Man with the 
animal man (a/»san al-hayawan). 


-Anagoge. (AVAYBYN) ascent, elevation, bringing up; the approach to the 
divine realm by means of purificawons (katharmoi), initiations (se/efaz), the 
Platonic dialectic and allegotical exegesis, contemplation (/5eorza) and the 
ineffable sacred rites employed in theurgy; it is prefigured by the sacred 
way which the initiates of mysteries (mastai) walk, the path to the 
mountain (oreibasia); typological analogies of the Neoplatonic ascent to the 
divine may be seen in the Pyramid Texts and the accounts of »z‘raj of the 
Prophet Muhammad in the later Islamic tradition. 


-dnamnesic (AVALVIGLC) recollection, remembrance; in the Orphico- 
Pvthagorean context, it is understood as a remembrance of one's true 
divine nature, revealed through sacred initiation; the idea of memory and 
restoration of the soul’s true identity is crucial for the Egyptian tradition 
as reflected in the Book of the Dead and later employed by the Pythagoreans 
and Plato who explains anamnesis as the recollection ot things known 
before birth and torgotten (Meno 85d); thus Platonic learning is equated to 
remembering (Phaed.72e). 


_inkh. the Egyptian term meaning “lite”; the hieroglyph ankh, originally 
perhaps representing a knot or a bow, is a symbol tor divine life, tor the 
“breath of life", provided by Shu and other gods, and for regenerating the 
power of water; ankh also designates a floral bouquet (offered to the gods) 
and a mirror, itself an important metaphysical symbol; various items used 
in hieratic rites (e.g., the hooped sistrum) were fashioned in the shape of 
this hieroglyph; the ankb survived into the Coptic period and was 
inherited by the Christians as the ev ansatta. 
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lutbrapo- (a vOporoc) man; in Gnosticism, the macrocosmic anthropos 
is regarded as the Platonic "ideal animal", aufozoon, or a divine pleroma, 
which contains archetypes of creation and manifestation. 


Apatbeni: (ama0e1a) impassivity or freedom from emotions, 
understood as a philosophical virtue; gpathea means not being affected in 
any wav and is applied both to the sages and transcendent entities by the 


Neoplatonists. 


Apeiron: (OTMEXPOV) (apeiros, aperrza): lacking of limit, unlimited, as an 
opposite to peras, a bound; the even as an opposite to the odd; this is a 
fundamental Pythagorean term, designating one of the main principles of 
manifested being; the Pythagorean Unlimited is indefinite and in need of 
limit, it is infinite in a negative sense as intinitely divisible; in 
Neoplatonism, peras and apeiron constitute the primal archetypal duality 
located somewhere between the inetfable One and the acetic cosmos. 


_lporrhetas. (ANOPPNTOG) secret, prohibited, unspeakable; the common 
designation of mysteries and sacred rites of initiation; in Neoplatonism, 
the term is applied in metaphysics and negative theology, trequently 
understood as a characteristic of the First Principle. 


Apotheosis. (anoOVeocte) divinizalion; in the esoteric sense it is 
accomplished by the philosophical purification. and theurgical amagoge 
which reveals one's primal and true identity with divine principles; this is 
not a Homeric conception, because Homer clearly separates the gods and 
men: however. following the ancient Egyptian spiritual patterns, the 
Orphic texts already promised apotheosis and immortality for the initiated 
soul who (like the Egyptian 4a and the psuche in Plato's Phaedrus) cestores 
her wings and raises herselt back to the divine homeland. 


-irch (APY) beginning, staring point, authority, government, heart, 
principle: arcbaz are understood as the first principles by Neoplatonists; the 
term archetabos, an archetype, is used by Plotinus in a sense of the divine 
paradigm or the aoetic model of the manifested enaity. 


Ine: (ape't) exellence, goodness, virtue; Plotinus makes a distinction 
between the civic virtues (Po//r&a; areta and the purificatory virtues 
(&atburtikat aretaiy. Porphycy adds two other grades — the theoretic virtues 
(Aeoretiai arefai) and the paradigmatic virtues (paradeiymatikat aretat) — the 
former being that of the soul which beholds soys within itself, the latter 
being the virtue proper to the divine [ntellect, Now#s, itself; Iamblichus 
discerns seven grades of virtue which in an ascending order illustrate the 
anagogic path to the divine: natural, ethical, civic, purificatory, theoretic 
and paradigmatic virtues are crowned by the hierawc virtues (hierulthkai 
artat) that are proper to the One — they make the soul godlike (theoerdes) 
and unite with the l'irst Principle through: theurgy. 
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-Ambetos: (APPNTOSG) ineffable, unspeakable: this term is close to 
aporrhetos and is used to designate rites and visions of the mysteries and the 
transcendent nature of the One in Neoplatonism. 


Anthmos: (a. pi€ ioc) number: for the Pythagoreans, number is the first 
principle (Arist. Metapb.986a15); Iamblichus sometimes identifies the gods 
with arthmoi, regarding the first numbers from the monad to the decad as 
deities and archetypal models of manifestation; the numerical organization 
of the cosmos rcquires the organizing principles of bodies to be treated as 
physical numbers and distinguishes them from mathematical numbers, 
which are the paradigms of physical numbers, but ideal, noctic, or eidetic 
(eidetikos), nutnbers transcend even mathematical numbers. 


Askests, (AOKO) in aacient philosophy, this term designates not an 
“asceucism”, but spiritual exercises; therefore philosophia is understood not 
as a theory of knowledge but as a lived wisdom, a way of living according 
to intellect (#o#5); an askests includes remembrance of God, the “watch of 
the heart”, or vigilance (wepsis), prosoche, or attention to the beauty of the 
soul, the examinaton of our conscience and knowledge of ourselves. 


Aten: the Egyptian term for the “sun globe" or “sun disk”, regarded as 
a visible icon of Ra; represented as the simple sun disk, the disk with 
uraeus, the disk with rays emanating trom it, or as the sun disk containing 
the scarab beetle (hepe and the ram (ba); under the reign of Akhenaten 
(Amenhotep IV) the sun disk is worshipped as tbe solar deity Aten whose 
rays are depicted as arms proffering ankh hieroglyphs. 


Atman: the Sanskrit term designating the innermost nature of all 
divinities, of all living beings, of all manifested forms; according to Manu 
Smrte. “All the gods are this one ariman, and all dwell in arman”? (12.119); 
this is the universal continuum of consciousness, the Self; as an 
unqualified consciousness being one with brahman, atman is self-luminous; 
it is not “this” nor "that", unseizable, indestructible, unbound, #1 is not 
horn, nor does it die when the body is slain; it is hidden in al] things, but 
can be perceived only by the sages with the Eye of Intellect (the Egyptian 
Eye of Ra) when atman reveals itself; as Paramatma it is the complete and 
integral supreme Self (the Egyptian AtumRa); the ego-personality, or 
individual self, called jiva, is regarded as a root ignorance and, therefore, 
contrasted to one's true identity — the transcendent Self, or slan. 


-Antoxoor. (aUtoGGOv) essential living Being. or noetic Animal, which 
contains within it [deas of all living creatures and the Archetypes of the 
four elements (Ti7.30b):; it is a completely coherent anhetypus mundus. 
umeless, ungenerated, immaterial and the peteci matrix of the psychic and 
physical cosmos: for Plotinus, it is a well-rounded-whole, composed ot 
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individual intellects, or noetic lights; “a globe of faces radiant with taces all 


living" (Enn. VUTAS). 


Ber. the ancient Egyptian term which means “manifestation” of certain 
divine qualities, arranged in a descending and ascending hierarchy; in the 
eschatological and soteriological context, it may be understood as “soul” 
moving up and down, as an individual in an out-of-body state which is 
attained. through initiation or death, when the physical body (Par, soma) is 
experienced as a corpse: ba is the vehicle of ascent, pictured as a human- 
headed bird which flies into the spheres ot light and finally becomes aware 
of itself as an a&b, the concept of ba influenced the Pythagorean and 
Platonic concept of soul (psavhe) who tries to restore her wings through 
anamnesis, initiation into phdosophy, and then ascends to the divine realm. 


Barzakh: the Arabic term for “isthmus”; an imaginal reality, regarded as 
a mirror image, is a baryakh between the reflected object and the mirror: 
an imagina! (not imaginary) thing is both the same and different from each 
of the sides that define it; in Islamic Sufi theology, barzakh is taken to 
mean a certain intermediate state or realm, like the Egyptian Duat, which 
constitutes a batrier between the two seas of the Quranic cosmology or 
between any of two different ontological levels of being; it may be 
compared to 1) a mediating prism which breaks down noctic light into the 
varied colours of a sensible realm and to 2) a lens which concentrates the 
rays from above; the period in the burgakh (comparable to the Osirian 
Fields of Rushes) prepares the deceased for the cesurrection, just as the 
time spent in the womb prepares him for birth into this world; according 
to Ibn al-‘Arabi: “Fhe resurrection is a barzakh. There is nothing in 
existence but baryakhs, since a barzakh is the arrangement of one thing 
between two other things, like the present moment [between the past and 
future|” (Futuhat 111.156.27 W. Chittick); as a mediating instance barzakh is 
equated 1) with the heart (ga/b) which mediates between the realm of 
Spirit (wh) and that of the individual soul (zafi), or 2) with the pole (gxtb) 
which, in the Sufi hierarchy, functions as the world sustaining and saving 
Lagos, i.e., as the Horus-like pharaoh, albeit hidden (because, contrary to 
the official "state metaphysics” in Egypt, Sufism, often standing against 
the corrupt official powers, was forced to elaborate the parallel esoteric 
hierarchy constituted by externally unrecognized “spies of God"). 


Ben-ber; the Egyptian word carrying the connotamon of “outflow”: the 
pytamid-like sacred stone or pillar that came to be the cult object of Ra in 
the Heliopolitan temple represents the primordial ben-ben, ie., the noetic 
"stone", or the primeval hill, which emerges from the apophauc abyss of 
Nun as the first selfprojection of Atum (*AII" and “Nothing”), as the 
secd ol the Neoplatonic kosmos noetos: "Atum- Khepera, you culminate as 
hill, vou raise yourself up as the bexx#-bird from the ben-ben stone in the 
abode of the Phoenix at Heliopolis” (PT 1652): the wondrous ben bird, 
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sitting on the top of the ben-ben, is said to come from the Isle of Fire 
having filled its body with the demuurgic bekapower and may be 
compared to the self-created original solar Word (Lagos) which brings light 
into darkness: this bird of light is the primeval hypostasis of Ra, that is, 
the light-like intelligible Being; Heliopolis represents the symbolic centre 
of the manifested world, of all theophanies. 


Bios, (ioc) life. or a way of lite, analogous to the Hindu durshana, 
therefere one can speak of the Pythagorean way ot life, the Orphic way of 
life, to be a philosopher implies a rupture with daily life (sas) and 
purification of one's passions in order to experience the aranscendence of 
divine Intellect and the soul with respect to the mortal body. 


Bomiskos: (BOpIGKOG);, bomos is the Greek sacrificial altar; being the 
most important element ter the sacred work (more important than the 
cult stone, tree, and spring) the altar is ritually set up in the semenos, the 
sacred enclosure, when the first sacrifice is perfermed /» ilo tempore by 
Heracles or some other hero; the Greek altar is constructed of bricks and 
white-washed with lime, sometimes decorated with volutes in the middle 
of which lies the metal tablet on which the fire bums; in Pythagorean 
philosophy, bomiskos designates the irregular volume trom which body is 
produced; the theurgist’s physical body is also regarded as the sacrificial 
altar on the way to the divine realm. 


Brahman: the Sanskrit term for the ultimate non-dual and un-manitest 
Principle, in certain respects comparable to Nun ot the Egypüans or the 
inetfable One of Neoplatonists; it is the supreme reality without quality or 
distinction; as Brahma ninguna it is the unqualitied Beyond-Being; as Brahma 
saguna it is Being, or [shwara, equivalent 10 Atum-Khepera-Ra who 
emerges from the abyss of Nun: when designated as saradananda, brahman 
is the fullness of being (si, consciousness (dh, and bliss (ananda); 
however, it is described by negation of everything (seti-neti, not this, not 
that); brahman transcends Intellect and everything that is thinkable; it is 
invisible, inconceivable, “that which speech cannot express, but through 
which speech is expressed ... that which thought cannot conceive but 
through which thought is thought ... that which breath cannot breathe but 
through which breathing is breathed” (Kena Upanishad 1.4 ff); it is “the 
light of lights beyond darkness” which dwells in the hearts of all; the 
human person, who genealogjcally belongs to the priestly vama, is called a 
brahman and conventionally regarded as a legal representauve ot the sattva 
quality or even as a direct embodiment of this Principle. though, in fact, 
he may be an ordinary man, actually devoid of any real “divine wisdom”. 


Daimon: (QA|to V) in the ancient Greek religion, daimon designates not a 
specific class of divine beings, but a peculiar mode of activity: it is an 
occult power that drives man ferward or acts against hiny. since daimon is 
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the veiled countenance of divine activity, every god can act as duimon, a 
special knowledge of daimones is claimed by Pythagoreans: for Plato, daimon 
is a spiritual being who watches over each individual and may be 
considered as his higher self, or an angel; whereas Plato is called *divine" 
hy Neoplatonists, Aristotle is regarded as caimenios, meaning "an 
intermediary to god” — therefore Arisotle is to Plato as an angel to a god; 
for Proclus, dazmones are the intermediary beings located between t celestial 
objects and terrestrial inhabitants. 


Dermiourgike sere. (epops oepa) the vertical series of gods, 
irradiating in &me from the Creator (demiourpos) in his timeless act of 
creation and crossing different levels of being, is called demtourpike seira, a 
demiurgic chain: therefore a series of philosophers emanating in lime 
trom Orpheus, Pythagoras and Plato is called chruse seira, the golden chain: 
the appelation "golden" refers to the vertical rays of the divine light and 
godlike nature of wisdom preserved by a “chosen race” (or "golden race") 
of philosophers. 


Devitourgos. (Snpvovpyoc) Creator in Plato’s Temaens, literally 
“craftsman”, who as the Father and King contains in one the perfection 
ol all things; when things are distributed to the parsculated or manifested 
world, they become diversified and come under the power of different 
ruling principles; the Platonic Creator creates by appealing to a higher 
Paradigm, urtoxoon, which, fer Neoplatonists, lies at the highest noetic 
level: for Proclus, demtompos is the intellective Living-Being (#oervn goon), 
and the Forms in the Creator’s Intellect are compared to the notions of 
public otfices in the mind of a statesman; He is the efficient (pocet/kos), the 
formal (etdekos}, and the final (feos) cause of the temporal, physical 
world: initially, the Greek concept of the divine craftsman ts related to the 
Egyptian god Ptah and the Ugaritian Kothar-w aHasis. 


Bhawg: the Arabic term meaning “tasting”; understood by the Sufis as 
a direct experience of theophanies, of certain spiritual states and stations 
(for instance those belonging to the sxndus imaginals, the cosmological 
and psychic realm where invisible realities become visible and corporeal 
things are spiritualized), or of “that which truly is”, i.e., the Divine Being; 
in a sense, dhawg is analogous to unveiling, or finding (kashf), which means 
at one and the same time to perceive and to be that which is perceived: 
this direct “tasting” (along with its semi-sensual implications) is aimed at 
the “true knowledge” which allows the combination of similarity and 
incomparability, or imagination and reason: the concept of dhawg. 
regarded as heartvision, heart-savour, or “atsthesis of the heart", is 
originally Peripatetic: also it may be understood as the creative intuition, 
or as the first state ot mystical intoxication, or as "the first degree of 
contemplative vision (shuhud) of God within God" (Tahanawi, d.1745). 
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Dhikr: the Arabic (@uranic) teem for “remembrance”, “recollection”, 
“invocation”, by certain metaphysicians is regarded as an equivalent of the 
Platonic teem ananmesis, in Sutism, dhikr Allah means the constant 
mentioning of the supreme name of God (a/tsm al-a’zam), that is, Adah, or 
of certain other divine names, formulas, and verses of the (Quran; this 
practice (analogous to the repetiwon of Hindu mantras and Egyptian 
“words of power”, hekau) consists of invocation of the tongue (dhikr al- 
lisan), invocation of the heart (dhikr a/-galb), and invocation of one's secret 
innermost self (dhikr atsin); it is aimed at the sacramental purification, at 
the overcoming and transcending of one's lower soul (#a/s), at the 
alchemical restoration of a/-fitrah, one’s primordial nature equivalent to the 
cleansed mirror able to retlect a radiant image of God; it is thought that 
dhikr (transmitted. by the spiritual master through initiation) brings 
pertection and enables the aspirant to approach God as close as possible; 
the supreme dhikr is regarded as a means of subsistence (after 
experiencing of annihilation, Jana’) and of mystical union, although the 
concept of "union" frequently is treated as being suspicious in the Islamic 
theological milieu. 


Diadochos: (81a80x 0C) successor, the head of the Platonic Academy in 
the chain of transmission; however, the dadoche is hardly a matter of 
institutional continuity, and may be understood in the sense of the golden 
chain of philosophers which serves to transmit the sacred knowledge and 
ptinciples of pure (dtakekatharmene) philosophy. 


Dialektike: (SIQAEKTIKN) dialectic, for Plato, only those who 
philosophize purely and righteously bear the ude of dialectician 
(Soph.253e); sometimes the method of swnagoge (collection) and datrests 
(division) is identified as dialectic, tor Proclus, the Fons at the inteligible 
(noett:} and intellectual level cannot be defined, but they are definable at 
the level of soul and below; therefore dialectic defines, by diaireszs. these 
images of Forms, though the Forms themselves it can only contemplate; 
there are three processes of dialectic: 1) cathartic, used to purge ignorance, 
2) recollective, which raises to the anamnesis of true reality, 3) a mixture of 
the two; usually Proclus makes a sharp distinction between the so-called 
Parmenidean dialectic, which provides a path to the divine realities, and 
the dialectical method (epichetremattke) of the Peripatetics. 


Dianota. (6t vota). discursive reason, mind; discursive knowledge, 
located betwen immediate apprehension and fallible opinion (Rep.5 11d): 
according to Proclus. the One. when we apprchend its presence in each of 
the Forms. “ought not to be viewed by the faculty of opinion, ner br 
discursive reason (dianoia), for these kinds of knowledge are not cognate 
with intellectual monads, which are neither objects of opinion nor of 
discursive reason. as we learn from the Republie (Vl.511a). Rather it is 
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proper to see by intuitive apprehension that simple and unitaty existence 
ot Forms” (In Parw.880). 


Dikaiesime: (StKQ1OGUVN) justice; its opposite is «d£, injustice; giving 
to each man his due is just, according to Plato (Rz.331e); dikaiosune may 
be understood in a cosmic and divine sense, since to perform the task for 
which one is naturally equipped is to follow one's divine archetype, one's 
own dharma, to put it in Hindu terms, which is /ex aeterna, the eternal law 


ot creation. 


Dyed: the Egyptian hieroglyph meaning “stability” and representing 
both the macrocosmic and microcosmic axis mundi, the backbone of 
Osiris: the sign is depicted as a stylized representation of a pillar or a 
column around which sheaves of grain were ted; during the Old 
Kingdom, it is associated with Ptah, the chief Mempbite Demuurge, called 
the Noble Djed. during the New Kingdom, it is used as a symbol of Osiris 
and represents his regenerative power; this symbol sometimes was 
pictured with a pair of eyes and regarded as a receptacle of a living god, as 
a sacred icon animated through the Opening of the Mouth ritual; the royal 
ritual of Rising the Dyed Pillar was aimed at the re-establishment of 
stability, of the cosmic order, and symbolized the rebirth both of the 
deceased pharaoh and of the initiate; accordingly, the pillar represents the 
path of alchemical transformation (passing through death and 
resurrection) and theurgic ascent, that is, the philosophical way leading to 
the union of Osiris and Ra; the ded pillar, supported by [sis and Nephtys, 
is analogous to the Tantric sashumna, the spinal column, which shows the 
royal way to immortality, leading to the crown of the head (the golden 
lotus- flower of Ra-Nefertum); the baboons of Theth, i.e., the eastern baz, 
who praise the noctic sun rising trom the top of the vertically standing ded 
pilar. serve as an indication that the Osinan transformation is 
accomplished through the wisdom of Thoth, through his supernatural 
knowledge (/e&/) and theurgic power (beka). 


Dijet. the Egyptian. term related to Tefout, the daughter of Atum, 
identified as the principle of the intclligible Order, Muat (analogous to the 
Pythagorean Limit, Pens); sometimes rendered as Eternal Sameness, det 
stands as a complementary opposite term to #ebeh, or Eternal Recurrence, 
identified as the noctic Life of Shu, the son of Atum; on the lower levels 
of manifestation, de? carries Osirian attributes and signifies certain eidetic 
completedness; djef-tume, or defeternity, is akin to “the enduring 
continuawon of that which, acting and changing, has been completed in 
ume” (J. Assmann), to the cosmic wholeness and plenitude, often 
explained in categories of space, or understood as the accomplished ideal 
totality of Forms; it acheb carries attributes of Ra and represents a cyclical 
infinitude of creanon. manifested through the breath of Shu (the 
Pythagorean series Of upeiria), diet, instead. represents an unchanging 
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permanence (the structure imposed by peras and oriented towards an 
epistrophe, therefore related to the mortuary cult and continuation of the 
completed image). 


Doxa: (607%) opinion; in Platonism, a sharp distinction is made 
between the eternal noetic world of Forms (Ideas, Archetypes) of which 
knowledge (gwosis) is possible and the perceptible world of becoming 
which is only opinable (doxastos); for Proclus, the perceptible entities are 
opinable, but true being is an object of intellect (E/ements of Theology 123); 
opinions may be true or false, knowledge only true. 


Dunanmir. (ovac) power, capacity; Aristotle regards dynamis as one 
of his fundamental principles (aha); Plotinus describes the One as the 
seminal power of all things (dunais panton: Enn. 111.8.10.1): a net of divine 
powers in their descending and ascending order is a net of theophanies: in 
this respect dwnamis is analogous to the ancient Egyptian sekbem, the 
powers of the divine Intellect and Soul appear to be present at every part 
of the cosmos, but the physical world (and the human body) ts unable to 
receive the full power ot incorporeal Reality: drameissometimes may be 
equated with daimonic forces. 


Eidolon: (€1S@AOV) image, idol, double, apparition, phantom, ghost: in 
Homer, there are three kinds of supernatural apparitions that are called by 
the term etdofor. 1) the phantom (phacma), created by a god in semblance of 
a living person, 2) the dream-image, regarded as a ghostly double that is 
sent by the gods in the image of a rea! being, 3) the p.webe of the dead; the 
Homeric psache is not a soul, but a phantom, a thin vapour that proves to 
be ungraspable; for Pythagoreans and Plato, psucbe is no longer the eido/on 
of the body, but the immortal soul that constitutes one's real being; for 
Plotinus, the soul is the eolon nou, a simulacrum ot nous, an image tliat is 
already obscured; the conception of eidolon is partly related to the ancient 
Egyptian concept ot ka. 


Eidos: (€t506) visible shape, form, a kind of thing, the intelligible Form, 
or the noctic Idea, of Platonism; the word is etymologically connected 
with rzdeo, and the term édea also comes trom the same root as Greek verb 
idein and ihe Latin verb mdere, both meaning “to see"; therefore eidos is 
closely connected with contemplation (theora), transcendental or divine 
imagination, and mystical vision. 


Eikon: (EKG) image. icon: a mirror-image as a direct representation 
of its paradeigma, for Plotinus and other Neoplatonists, the sensible world 
is an image of the noetic world and time is an image of eternity (Ex. 
111.7.11), therefore the lower realiues may be contemplated in ascending 
hierarchy as images, or traces, of the higher paradigms; Proclus makes a 
distinction. between an eikon and a sumbolon: the Pythagoreans, before 
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revealing directly the truths of their docirine, present ekones of reality (Iv 
Tim | 29.31 Ef). 


Elmpss (€AKoywm01G) irradiation, shining forth, manifestation, 
illumination. flowing from the principle as a cause; for Proclus, “only an 
illumination fe//ampss) from the intellective gods renders us capable of 
being connected to those intelligible-and-intellective Forms ... For this 
reason. indeed, Socrates in the Phaedrus (249d) compares the 
contemplation of them to mystery-rites (¢e/etazs), initiations (muesesi) and 
visions (epapteras), elevating our souls under the arch of Heaven, and to 
Heaven itself, and to the place above Heaven” (In Parz.949). 


Episteme: (griotri knowledge, scientific knowledge of what is 
unchanging and necessary, e.g. Platonic Forms; since epésteme is regarded as 
a certain knowledge of reality, the objects of dexa (opinion) cannot be 
assigned to epyisteme. for Proclus, the task of science is the recognition 
(gnosis) of causes, and only when we recognize the causes of things do we 
say that we know them (E/ements of Theology 11); science, or scientific 
knowledge (gbistemontke gnosis). depends on the synthesizing power of 
mind, but “intellect (zons) is the proper spectator of the Forms, because it 
is the same nature as them" (tn Parm.924.32-37). 


Epistrophe: (gtiotpoQn) reversion, return; in the Neoplatonic threefold 
scheme of manifestation, a thing, or rather an intelligible entity, proceeds 
from itself to multiplicity, and returns to itself, while its essential 
characteristic identity remains unchanged at the iniual level; the three 
moments — remaining (one), procession (prvodos) and reversion (epsstrophe) 
— are phases of a simple continuous and dynamic process (sometimes 
regarded as simultaneous) that infuses unity-diversity, causation and 
predication; it is essentially a metaphysical and logical relationship. 


Epoptea: (groxttiu&«) the most important mystical vision that 
culminates the Eleusinian mysteries, the beholding of the secret symbols 
or epiphanies of the gods; eopreza is the highest stage of initiation; epoptat 
(beholders) are those who came back to watch the rituals again; in a 
sinular way, the philosophical purification and instruction culminates in 


plika — the direct revelation of truth and contemplation of Forms, or 
divine realities. 


Erw: (epws) love, sometimes personified as a deity, daimon, or 
cosmogonical, pedagogical and soteriological force, manifested in the 
process of demiurgy and within the domain of providence: for Plato, 
philosophy is a sort of erotic madness (mania), because Eros, though 
implying need, can inspire us with the love of wisdom; Diotima in Plato’s 
Symposinm describes education in erotics as an upward journey or ascent 
towards the perfect noetic Beauty; Plotinus uses the union of lovers as a 
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symbol of the soul’s union with the One (Ex. VI7.34.14-16); Proclus 
distinguishes two forms of love: 1) ascending love which urges lower 
principles to aspire towards their superiors, 2) descending or providendal 
love (eros pronoetikos) which obligates the superiors to care for their 
productions and transmit divine grace (/» Alab.54-56); for Dionysius the 
Areopagite, who follows Proclus, the eror ekstatikos becomes the unifying 
factor of the cosmos. 


Ewrebes: (£06€8£1Q) piety, meritorious piety, “to change nothing of 
what our forefathers have lett behind" — this is easebeia (Isoct.7.30); for 
Platonists, piety means not simply bringing sacrificial offerings and 
fulfilling culuic duties, but also humility, supported by philosophy and 
combined with love (eros), faith (pais) and knowledge (gnosis) that finally 
leads to assimilation to God. 


(For Greek words starting with $ see listing stasting ph) 


Gnosis: (Yvas) knowledge; gnosis is contrasted with doxw (opinion) by 
Plato; the object of groves is fo on, reality or being, and the fully real is the 
fully knowable (Rep.477a); the Egyptian Heismetists made a distinction 
between two types of knowledge: 1) science (epziteme), produced by reason 
(/ogos), and 2) gnosis, produced by understanding and faith (Corpus 
Hermeticum UX): therefore gnosis is regarded as the goal of episteme (ibid. 
X.9); the idea that one may “know God” (gnosis theow) is very rare in the 
classical Hellenic literature, which rather praises episteme and hieratic 
vision, epepleca, but is common in Hermetism, Gnosticism and early 
Chasuanity; following the Platonic tradition (especially Plotinus and 
Porphyry), Augustine introduced a distinction between knowledge and 
wisdom, saentia and sapientia, claiming that the fallen soul knows only 
saentia, but before the Fall she knew sapientia (De Trinitate N11). 


Goeteia; (yot] tex) magic: a sharp distinction is made between 1) the 
sinister goefeta and 2) theowrgia, the sacramental divine work, by Iamblichus 
in De mysteriis: however, magic is sometimes interpreted as gnosis, and guoszs 
pertains to the secret divine names as lacilitating the power of magic; the 
Hellenistic magic (frequently equated with the mysteries and labelled 
musteria. musterion, musterion tou tbeon) is related to the ancient mystery-cult 
initiation and the Egyptian doctrine of heka — the miraculous power of 
creation, governed by the god Heka, who distributes bekan, the cultic 
words of power (as Hindu mantras) that perform divine liturgies and 
transformations of the soul; ffermis-Thoth, Istdos pater, is regarded as the 
founder of the holy tradition (parudosis) of the magic arts and the author of 
the secret names “wrote in Heliopolis with hieroglyphic letters": therefore 
the magician sometimes ts called the mystagogue (wustagogos). 
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Hairesis: (WPN) taking, choice, course of action, election, decision; 
this term (plural, bairesets) reters to any group of people perceived to have 
a clear doctrinal identity; Aareses is a group with fairly coherent and 
distincuve theories, with an acknowledged feunder (hairesi-arches) and 
leaders who articulate their rejection of rival theories through theoretically 
founded polemics: Diodorus of Sicily complains that the Hellenes, unlike 
the Orientals. always introduce doctrinal innovations in important matters, 
thus “tounding new hazreseis’” (2.29.6); in the 294 century A.D., hairesis had 
become a standard term fer philosophical schools; the early Christians use 
baivesis to refer to a body of false beliefs. 


Heka: although this Egyptian. term designates both demiurgic and 
theurgic power. usually it is rendered as “magic”; in its role as the creative 
power, the personilied god Heka (analogous to Hindu Maha-Maya) stems 
trom the primeval creative utterance of Atum and is contained in the 
divine /ygos: being regarded as the father of the gods and of all that 
becomes manifested, Heka constitutes and perneates every level of 
manifested reality, be it noetic, psychic, or physical; by the permanent 
work of Heka the different levels of being are woven into an integral 
magic carpet. therefore the Ze£a-power has the transterming and elevating 
function on the path ol an inner alchemy and ascent of the soul; the 
conception of beka is intimately connected with that of waart, right cosmic 
order and justice; therefore the Aeka-magic is inseparable trom the cultic, 
political. social, economical, scientific, artistic, and philosophical aspects 
ot the Egyptian state-lile; in the rite of the pharaoh's ascent and his 
assimilation to the supreme divine Principle (that is, his equation to the 
transcendeni and immanent pantheos, the Reality of all that exists), the beka 
of the gods is to be sacramentally “eaten” and contained in his “belly”; the 
possession of magical words of power (bekan) is essential fer the initiate in 
the Osirian realm o£ Duat where the soul (ba) is tested, transfermed, and 
Gf proved to be maaber) turned into akh through e&a-based theurgic 
power and knowledge. 


Hen (to ben): (£v; TO £V) the one, which can mean: 1) Unity or Oneness 
in general; 2) the unity of anything that has unity oc is one thing; 3) that 
which has unity, anything that is one; 4) the one thing we are speaking of. 
as opposed to “other ones” (see: F. M. Cornford Plato and Parmenides, 
London, 1969, p.111); for Neoplatonists, the One is the ineffable source 
ot Being, the Supreme Principle, explicitly regarded as God by Proclus; fo 
ben transcends demiurgic Intellect and constitutes the first divine Azpostasis 
OF Ploiinus; it corresponds to Nun, the Father of the gods (neers) in the 
ancient Egyptian theology. 


Henan (v&c) henad, unit; the term is taken by lamblichus, Syrianus 
and Proclus from Plato’s Philebus, where it is used interchangeably with the 
teun “monad”: since lor every real being there is a unit. and for every unit 
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a real being (Procl. EZsments of Theology 136), the henads are pure unities, 
the sources of being’s identity, located between the pure One and the 
noetic One (or Being); more precisely, the henad is the first principle 
farche) and the measure (#efren) of being; the One is unparticipable, but the 
henads are participable: therefere they correlate with real beings; Proclus 
divides henads into transcendent or independent units and those that are 
immanent and belong to their participants and are irradiawons of the first; 
in theurgy, henads constitute a set of theophanies, i.e. divinity in its many 
different forms at all different levels of reality: therefore the divine henad 
stands for the godentity as a whole; the difference between the One and 
the participable henads (which may be compared with the Egyptian seters). 
opens the theurgic way of adoration. worship and ascent; according to 
Proclus, “the most divine thing in us is the ‘one’ in us, which Socrates 
called the illumination of the soul (Re?.540a7), just as he called truth itself 
light" (Iu Parm. VTT.48); since like is apprehensible by like, the “one of the 
soul" makes union with the ineffable One possible. 


Flenosis: (EV@O1G) unity; unity is the characteristic that everything has in 
common; anything depends on unity and only unity is the goal of all 
things; in Neoplatonism, the souls purification, accomplished primarily 
through philosophy, culminates in noetic vision and finally in mystical 
union (Plot. Enn. VL7.36); the divine truth is an indivisible benosts of real 
beings. 


Hermaike seira: (Eppioukm cetpa) Hermaic chain (of transmission, or 
heavenly initiation); the Neoplatonists commonly associated themselves 
with the Hermaic chain, i.e. vertical “golden” chain of the noetic light and 
wisdom that emanate through Hermes Legios and other angelic powers 
from the divine Intellect (nous). 


Hermenens: (Epyi£ VT] UC) interpreter; Lermeneus owes his name to Hermes, 
the messenger of the gods; Aermenens is an interpreter of the hieratic rites 
and liturgies (in Egypt, such hermeneutical procedures, called 
“illuminations”, were practised at least from the times of the Middle 
Kingdom), divine omens, tokens, symbols, oracular utterances, and, in the 
case of Neoplaronists, the Homeric poems, Plato, Aristotle and the 
Chaldean Oracles, the goal of hermenentike is to reveal the inner meaning 
(Auponota) of the texts and indicate the highest truth that points beyond the 
discourses, thus elevating the soul to the first principles themselves; there 
is an ontological hierarchy of interpreters and interpretations: therefore 
each lower language of theophany functions as the benvenexs of the higher 
one and renders it comprehensible at a lower level at the expense ot its 
coherence. 


Fieratike techne. (VEPATIKT) tExvr]) sacred art, hieratie art, namely the 
priestly art, theurgy, accomplished by the gods themselves through 
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different degrees of initiation, transtormation, elevation (azagoge) and 
ineffable mystagogy; it represents the ascending path to unification with 
jhe One through scientific training (agoge epistemonike) on certain henadic 
qualities. ontological symbols, sacred rites, divine names and theurgic 
powers: according to Proclus: “the theurgists established their sacred 
knowledge alter observing that all things were in all things from the 
sympathy that exists between all phenomena and between them and their 
invisible causes. and being amazed that they saw the lowest things in the 
highest and the highest in the lowest” (Hier. Art 148). 


Lrerophautes: (1epodavtnc) hierophant, priest of Eleusis, he who 
shows sacred things; since the language of mysteries was employed by 
Plato and the later ?latonists, philosophy is often regarded in terms of a 
mystery initiation, and a true philosopher or a spiritual leader of Jreszi is 
cquated to the hierophant of mysteries. 


Heros logos: (tepo Aoyoc) sacred tale, sacred word or book (e.g. 
possessed by the initiation priests of Dionysus and Pythagoreans); there 
were /990 (accounts, explanations) within practical mysteries and 
additional /ygor adduced from outside; they were both exoteric and 
esoteric, about the mysteries and within the mysteries, developed on three 
different hermeneutical levels: those of myth, allegory, and metaphysics. 


Homoroses theo: (optoteyo tg Bew) likeness to God; the phrase is derived 
ftom the famous passage of Plato’s Theaetetus 176bc; it is understood as 
the end (/z/o) of lite which is to be attained by knowledge (gros): tor 
famblichus. “knowledge of the gods is virtue and wisdom and pertect 
happiness, and makes us resemble the gods” (Protrep. ch.3). 


Flupurxiy, (OMAP tc) pure existence of a thing, an essential foundation; 
the term covers the level of pure unity (which is the foundation of all 
manifested realitics) and the divine; for Proclus, being's pure essence is no 
actual being, but a unity (henas) with existence (buparvzr), and this unity is 
the spark of divinity: the Jwparxzs of henads is not existence of certain 
concrete subjects, but ung ualified existence, unconditioned even by being. 


lupodoshe. (wuTOSOXN) recepton; the receptacle underlying all the 
world of becoming; for Plato — the material principle. the mother and 
receptacle of the whole visible cosmos (Tz.512); hupodoche is equivalent to 
space (chora) and nurse (thee); according to Jamblichus, pure and divine 


receptacle of its superior (which functions as a "form" in respect to 
“matier”): the embodied soul is a /upodoche of the god due to the soul's 
capacity or theurgic suitability (ePZ/edeozer); in theurgy, minerals, plants, 
animals, divine statues and icons, temples and sacred landscapes can be 
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regarded as the receptacles of the descending divine light or power; 
initially, this is the Egyptian doctrine of descensto and translatio: the gods and 
divine powers descend into their tmages fakhem#) and animate the material 
world, understood as an /zago caeli. 


Hypostasis: (UMOGTAGIG) standing under, sediment, foundation; in 
Neoplatonism, 4posass is a synonym of osa, that means being, 
substance, existence: the three /»postasers ot Plotinus are three fundamental 
levels, or dimensions, of divine reality: the One. Intellect, and Soul. 


Hapothesis. (o%O8ECG1G) proposal, intention, argument, hypothesis, the 
premiss of a syllogism: the nine hypotheses of dialectic in Plato’s 
Parmenides are regarded by the Neoplatonists as the nine Axpostaseis, or 
levels ot reality, extending trom the ineffable One to pure matter, or non- 
being. 


Idea: (LEM) in non-technical use the term refers to the visual aspect of 
anything; for Plato and the Platonists, it is the highest noetic entity, the 
eternal unchanging Form, the archetype of the manifested material thing; 
in Plato, deu is a synonym ot eidos, but in Neoplatonism these two terms 
have a slightly different meaning. 


Imago det. “the image of God” in Latin, the Egyptian ‘vt neler, the 
numerous conceptions of likeness (homoioses) to God were elaborated in 
the Platonic philosophical tradition and Scripturebased Christian 
theology, namely, that man (though shaped from the earth and theretore a 
mortal, passible, shortlived being) is honoured with God’s own image 
which (sometimes equated with the mücrocosmic mons) reflects the 
immortal, pure, and everlasting divine nature; accordingly, as the image of 
God, the immortal human soul (or heart-intellect) is viewed as a mirror of 
God, both to others and to itself; in the case of Christ (analogous to the 
Horus-like pharaoh, Ra sa, Osiris resurrected, the Perfect Man of Sufi 
metaphysics), the overwhelming cosmological “image” (ekon) stands for 
living and active essence, thereby establishing a dominion over all 
creatures; being made tn the image of God, man (who recovered his pure 
primordial nature and realized his final spiritual perfection) is the 
vicegerent of the Lord; though ultimately of Egyptian origin, “this very 
concept of the Imago De which termed a synthesis between the Platonic- 
Aristotelian-Stoic view and the Christian view of man, ... dominated the 
whole of the Patristic period and the Christian Middle Ages” (E. Brunner). 


Isefet: he Egyptian term which designates "lack", or “deviation” from 
the meaningful divine order (zaa?), that is, all negative Sethian qualities, 
such as falsehood, violence, sickness, enmity, and so on; the meaning of 
creauon (constituted by the different levels and modes of manitestations, 
Ahepern) lies in its noetic plenitude. that which yields being, order, life, and 
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justice; therefore all suffering, rebellion, crime, and injustice (the 
symproms of lack, delusion, and non-being) are indications of the world’s 
loss of its Original intelligible plenitude for the reason of its moving away 
(rom the primeval noetic source and, as a consequence, of its deviation 
(rom the correct archetypal patterns; the sacred instirution of kingship is 
revealed and established as a means to overcome ésefer and reconstitute the 
disfigured 7/420 de. that is, to recover one's true spiritual identity, 
according to Egyptian theology: “Ra has placed the pharaoh in the land of 
the living. forever and ever, judging humankind and satisfying the gods, 
realizing maat and destroying sefer”. 


Ku: the Egyptian term for one’s vital power, or for one’s "double", 
which also may be understood as an abstract principle symbolizing an 
individual's psychic tendencies, moral qualities, and appetites; ka may 
indicate male potency and the sustaining power of life; the ka hieroglyph 
represents two extended arms, perhaps suggesting the gesture of praise, 
prayer, or one of embrace (since the hieratic power of £z is ritually 
transnutted threugh the priestly embrace — that is, through embracing 
statues and spiritual disciples — which imitates the archetypal “event” 
when Atum embraced Shu and Tefnut /» ¿io tempore); the ka-double is 
fashioned along with the material human body by the ramheaded god 
Khnum on his pottec’s wheel; to “go to one's kg”? meant to die; however, 
the ka (when located in the vital realm of the dead ancestors) needed 
continuing nourishment provided in the funerary sanctuaries-residences to 
the animated statues: the (ood-otferings themselves are designated as Raw 
and are thought as being imbued with the life-power of 4 the 
fundamental qualities attached to the notion of £a included subsistence, 
nutrition, penctration, force, splendour, magic, worth, radiance, greenness, 
vassalage (that of serving an ofticial, or a spiritual master, who often 
occupied the rank of official or administrator of the pharaonic state); all 
ancestors are regarded as kaw, therefore to beget a child is to re-establish a 
vital link with them; Osiris is viewed as the ka of Horus (in the role of bis 
father and the source of his fortune), and Horus is viewed as the ka of 
Osiris when he embraces and revives his father Osiris; the pharaoh's &a is 
the source of prosperity to the whole world and to all inhabitants of the 
theocratic state. 


Kutbary (Kaðapoig) purification, purgation of passions; the term 
occurs in Aristotte’s definition of tragedy (Poet 1449b 24) and seems to 
be horrowed from medicine, religious initiations and magic. 


Kheper. the Egtptian hieroglyph, depicting the sacred scarab (Scarabaeus 
cepresents this insect itself and metaznorphoses or transfermations 
involved in all possible “becomings”: kbeper means coming into being, 
manitestation, development. changing, and so on; different ontological 
manilestations (such as one’s corpse, shadow, ka. ba. akl. sah) are regarded 
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as &beperz; Atum, as the source of all existence, is the “lord of beper’; 
Atum is described as developing "in this your identity of the Scarab”, that 
is, in his hypostasis of the noetic sun ai the dawn of creation: Ra emerged 
trom the abyss of Nun in his ideotity of Khepera; therctore Atum (zeb fem, 
the lord of totality) is the transcendent completeness and the supreme 
noetic source of being, Khepera (Kheprer) is the proximate cause of all 
manilestations (kbeper#), and Horus is the tinal cause; while Khepera is the 
entity embodied in the sun as it rises in the morning; it is the symbol of 
the initiate’s rebirth. 


Kosmos moefor. (KOOJLOG vOntOG) the intelligible cosmos of divine 
Forms and intellects, located between the One and the Soul; it embraces 
the hierarchy of diffecent levels and orders (/axeis) of divine reality (such 
as Being, Life, and Intellect), filled with the various triads of the intelligible 
(noetic), intelligible-intellective (noetic-noeric) and intellective (noeric) 
gods; among the metaphysical categories and triads ol kosmos noetos are 
such as: existence (baparxis) — power (dunami) — activity (ewergeia), 
remaining (wore) — procession (pivedos) — reversion (épistrophe), symmetry 
(sammetria) — truth (aletheia) — beauty (kalos). 


Lagismos. (AOYtG POG) numeaical calculation, the power of reasoning, 
reason. 


logos. (AOYOG) the basic meaning is “something said”, “account”; the 
term is used in explanation and definition of some kind of thing, but also 
Means reason, measure, proportion, analogy, word, speech, discourse, 
discursive reasoning, noetic apprehension of the first principles; the 
demiurgic Logos (like the Egyptian Flv. equated with Thoth, the tongue of 
Ra, who transforms the Thoughts of the Heart into spoken and written 
Language, thus creating and articulating the world as a scrip! and icon of 
the gods) is the intermediary divine power: as an image of the noetic 
cosmos, the physical cosmos is regarded as a multiple Lagos containing a 
plurality of individual /ogei (Enn. 1V.3.8.17-22); in Plotinus, Lagos is not a 
separate J4pos/usis, but determines the relation. of any Jwposfasis to its 
source and its products, serving as the formative principle from which the 
lower realities evolve: the external speech (/ogos prophorzkos) constitutes the 
external expression of internal thought (/ogos endiuthetos). 


Maat. the ancient Egyptian term for measure, harmony, canon, justice 
and truth, shared by the gods and humans alike; saat is the essence ot the 
sacred laws that keeps a human community and the entire cosmic ordered: 
it establishes the link between above and below: "letting waat ascend” is a 
language offering during the hieratic rites and interpretation of the cosmic 
process in terms of their mystic and salvawonal meaning; for Plato. who 
admired the Egyptian patterns, the well-ordered cosmos, truth, and justice 
are among the main objects of philosophical discourse. 
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Manir. (X v10t) madness, Irenzy; the state ot frenzy is connected with 
the psychic state called entheor, “within is a god”; being possessed by a god 
ineans a loss of one's understanding (now); the god Dionysus is the 
Frenzied One: therefore some kind of enthusiam, madness and inspiration 
is related to the prophecy and mystical experience; Plato distinguishes the 
prophetic wanta of Apollo trom the telestic mania of Dionysus, adding two 
other types of mania — the poetic and erotic or philosophical enthusiasm 
(Phaedr.244a-245a); the philosopher is the erotic madman, but his divine 
erotic madness and divine sophrasune (temperance, virtue, prudence) are to 
be united in the successful experience of love which elevates through 


amavinesis towards the divine realm. 


Matheme. (pov i&) any study which a person may learn (manthanein); 
later the term is confined to the mathematical sciences, harmonics and 
astronomy. 


Maya; the Sanskrit term related to the root wa (measure, fashion, 
making); it is a divine property or power involved in the creation of the 
world and, theretore, regarded both as demiurgic wisdom and (when 
compared to the supreme Principle fer se) as the universal delusion; thus, 
creation is viewed as a product of maya’s art and, ultimately, is an illusion, 
if regarded as sel fsufficient, i.e., as separated from its source; the power 
ot aya is analogous to the power of peka which is either combined with 
maat (order, justice, proper measure, truth), or misused in the context of 
isefer (which includes an irrational passion) and thereby turned into a 
dream-like illusion and magic; the cosmic play (44) is based on the 
inexhausuble power of divine Maya which is transcended only by the 
ineffable union with the supreme Principle, the archetypal ‘Thaumaturgus 
himself: in Platonic epistemology, the realm ot waya should be equated to 
the realm of human opinion, dexa, contrasted to true knowledge, epéstenre. 


Me: the Sumerian term (rendered as parsu in Akkadian) designates the 
properties and powers of the gods close to those both transcendent and 
immanent archetypes which are called Forms, or Ideas, in Platonism; 
however, ihe concept of me is expressed in the language of myth; it covets 
the ideas, models, things, and activities that are central to the theocentaic 
universe and the civilized human life; the related term yish-Aur (demiurgic 
plan, design) denotes how these noeac prototypes are manifested in an 
orderly wav in the realm of the state-based economical. social, cultic, and 
spiritual life; when the me are forgotten (or the hartua neglected, in 
Sanskrit rerms), the well-attuned political, social, and religious cosmos falls 
into disorder. 


Medu neter. “divine words". “divine speech", ie, the Egypuan 
hieroglyphs; in a certain respect, they may be regarded as the visible 
symbolic images, if not “incarnations”, of the Platonic Forms, that is, of 
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the intelligible Hieroglyphs which are the archetypes of manifestation; all 
medu neter (in their noetic ukhu aspect) originated from that which was 
thought of by the heart of Ptah and commanded by his tongue, i.e., by 
Thoth; the manifested universe is an articulation of the noetic hieroglyphs: 
the Memphite theology argues that Ptah created all things and all 
hieroglyphs, after he formed the gods; the concept of medu neter is based 
on the theory of creation by the Word (fz, Lagos); therefore the sacred 
script (which is also the chief form of the Egyptian sacred art) on its own 
level reflects the structure of reality, the contiguration of the noetic 


archetypes. 


Methexts. (ueQextg) participation; for the Pythagoreans, things are 
imitations of numbers, but for Plato, particulars participate in their Forms; 
Jamblichus extended “participation” into a general term for the informing 
of lower principles by higher ones and thus established the triad of 
transcendent Form, immanent universal and material particular: this 
general scheme of unparticipated (amethekton), participated (szetechomenon) 
and participant (zefecbon) terms may be applied to different levels of 
manifestamon; the unparticipated terins operate on lower realities only 
indirectly, through the intermediary of the participated terms which they 
produce; thus the ontological levels are multiplied and divine 
transcendence ts preserved. 


Mimests: (pN) imitation, representation; in the Poetics 1447a-b 
Aristotle includes all the fine arts under mimesis, among them epic, tragedy, 
comedy, painting and sculpture; the images produced by mmesis ate not at 
all like photographic images; according 10 H. Armstrong, the classical 
Hellenic artists’ images are mimetically closer to those of the traditional 
arts of the East than to those of nineteenth-century Europe: “If we 
establish in our imagination the figure of the masked singing actor as our 
image of mimesis we shall not do too badly" (Platonic Mirrors, p.151); 
however, in the vocabulary used by Proclus the terms mimesis and mimenia 
are usually reserved for art of an inferior type, though Proclus says that 
“the congenital vehicles (ochemata) imitate (simettat) the lives of the souls” 
(Elements of Theology 209) and “each of the souls perpetually attendant upon 
gods, imitating its divine soul, is sovereign over a number of particular 
souls" (ibid.,204). 


M? ruf. the Arabic term for ascent, elevation (analogous to the Greek 
term anagoge). if the Night of Power (/ay/at a/gadr) constitutes, 
metaphysically speaking, the descending cosmogonical path of 
manifestation and revelation, the Night of Ascent (yr alimi raj) 
constitutes the ascending path of return (Greek epivmphe, anodos). 
exemplitied by the Prophet’s ascent from Mecca via Jerusalem to the 
highest heaven and the Divine Presence: trom the üme of Abu Yazid al- 
Bistami (d.875) onwards, this 7j of the Prophet Muhammad is 
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explicitly taken as a pretotype for the Sufi ascent through the seven 
heavens to the Garden (enna), located between the eighth and the ninth 
heavens, that is, the Footstool and the Throne; thereby the Muslim 
mystics move beyond human qualities and are reborn into a higher realm 
of existence: according to Ruzbihan Baqli of Shiraz: “Just as heaven is the 
staircase of the aiw, so the frames of form are the ladder into the heart's 
world”; although most of the Sulis accepted the bodily nature of the 
Prophets mi'raj, they thought that in the microcosm (whose summit is a 
place of the spirit, contrasted with all the negative traits associated with 
the passionate soul, «/nafs a/-ammarah) the “friends of God” make their 
non-bodily ascents in imitation of the Prophet. 


2 


Morphe. (4opgn) shape: e.g. kata somatos morphen — “in a bodily shape’ 
(Phuedr.27 12); sometimes worphe is used as a synonym of édea and eidos. 


Mundus imaginalis; “imaginal world", the world of the Imaginable: the 
conception of sundus imaginaky was popularized by the French scholar 
Henry Corbin as a possible rendering of the Arabic a/alam al-mithah this 
alam is the world of symbolic visions and of typifications, viewed as an 
intermediate isthmus (barzakh) between the intelligible and the sensible, 
Le., the world in which spirits are cocporealized and bodies spiritualized: 
this realm is prominent in the later Sufi cosmologies, though some 
contemporary scholars argue that the faculty of imagination (compared to 
the mirror which reflects both noetic and sensible sides of reality) was 
turned into ihe separate ontological world (the whole dream-like universe 
of symbols and animated mythological figures, established within that 
initially was the hypostasis of Soul in Plotinus) due to the creative 
Misinterpretations of al-Ghazali’s texts and the Peripatetic misreadings of 
tbe Neoplatonic meta-cosmic hierarchy; however, one of its prototypes 
may be found in Plato’s description of the “real earth” which is full of 
“sanctuaries and temples truly inhabited by gods, and oracles and 
prophecies and visions and all other kinds of communion with the gods 
which occur there face to face" (Phaed1lle ff); according to the 
Be osophy of Ishraq, developed by al-Subrawardi and his Persian 
ollowers, it is called the “intermediate Orient” (ahmashrig al-awsal) of 
Angels-Souis (those who move the heavens and are endowed with pure 
acuve [magination), preceding the pure Orient of the higher pleroma; Ibn 
al'Àrabi describes it as the plane of images (az/bal) and imagination 
(hai) which is located between the plane of the sensible experience and 
the plane of the Presence of Lordship (rbubtyah); to regard it as a world 
SU generis of eternal archetypes would be (according to the Greek 
Neoplaionists) akin to locaüug these archetypes at the level of 
mathematical phantasia which, in the case of Ishraqis. assumes the 
mythological status of the living wonderland in which noetic Ideas present 
themselves in imaginal forms and in which materiai things appear as subtle 
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bodies; however, far from being the realm ef intelligible archetypes, this is 
the dream-worid of magicians, the twilight realm of Osirian Duat, or of 
Anima Mundi. integrated into the Islamic Sufi theory of propheuc and 
visionary experiences; the imaginal faculty (baya works by an inner 
perception that perceives ideas in sensory form: in the school of Ibn al- 
‘Arabi, imagination is considered 1) as the universe itself, 2) as an 
intermediate macrocosmic world, and 3) as an intermediate microcosmic 
world. 


Mustagogia. (\UOTAYDYLA) an initiation into a mystery; leading and 
guidance of the initate (wustes, plural, musta’) to the felesterion where 
initiations take place; a mystagogue is the introducer into the mysteries, 
the leading priest, instructor or sptritual guide; Proclus viewed the 
philosophy of Plato as a *mystagogy" an “initiation into the holy mysteries 
themselves” (Plat. Theol. 1.1); for the Byzantine Christians, a mystagogy 
means a liturgical contemplation of the mystery of the Church. 


Musteria: (Woot) pta) the proceedings of initiation and sacred rites are 
called mysteries; tbe Eleusinian festival is known siruply as /u musiteria or 
urrhetos telefar. \he initiates — ustai and bacchor — walk a sacred way, tbe goal 
of which is inner sransíocmation and eternal bliss: “happy and blessed 
one, god will vou be instead of a mortal’, the @rphic mysteries have 
striking parallels in the Egypuan Book of the Dead and the Coffin Texts, the 
mysteries are characterized as an esotetic, secret, forbidden (aporrbetos) and 
unspeakable (arrbeton); the special states, attained through initiation (rekte), 
are claimed to be valid even beyond death; the mystery-language is 
adopted bv Plato and used by his followers; even the Stoic Seneca speaks 
of the initiatory rites of philosophy, “which open not some local shrine, 
but [the] vast temple of all the gods, the universe itsclf, whose true images 
and true likeness philosophy has brought before the mind’s eye” 


(Ejp.90.28). 


Mathos: (nuoc) myth, tale: /egomsena, “things recited", in the Eleusinian 
mysteries, i.e. the recitations of the Averor logos, belong to the sphere of 
myth; the one-sided opposition between an irrational hos and rational 
logos in Hellenic philosophy and culture, established by modern 
scholarship, is wrong, because even in Plato, myths constitute the essential 
part of philosophy; all true myths require a proper cosmological and 
metaphysical exegesis according to Proclus, the hieratic myths have a 
certain inner meaning (aponora) and conceal secret or unspoken 
(apporrbeton) doctrines, sometimes inspired or revealed by the gods 
themselves; Sallustius associates the highest level of myth with 
transcendent divine reality and the lowest with deceptive perceptions 
within the realm of the senses; thus a Myth (like Hindu Maya) is analogous 
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to the manifested cosmos itself, understood as the visible veil of the 
hidden invisible tcuth. 


Neheh. the Egyptian term related to the ontological series of Shu and 
somclimes rendered as Eternal Recurrence; neheh-etemity, or nehbeh-rime, 
perhaps should be conceived as the cyclic time ot Ra which is reflected as 
our everyday ume of constant rhythmic change: therefore it is not 
completed in the sense of the Osirian det-time; this is timc of eternal 
return which ts emphasized by the regular repetition of temple rituals. 


Neler. neteret (pl. neteru. neterut): the Egyptian. term lor “god” and 
“goddess” respectively; the eter hieroglyph depicts a figure sitting in 
profile while knees bent and feet drawn back toward the body; another 
related hieroglyph looks like a staff wrapped with cloth, or like a cultic 
Hag. in both cases an association with wrapping and binding (#4 is 
evident, and the mummy-like nature of the tightly wrapped body of the 
siting ligurc indicates an idea of deification (or that of an immanent 
participation in the divine) through soul-transforming death and rebirth; 
in the Ptolemaic period, the hieroglyph of a star also signified “god”: the 
scries of all gods are viewed as manifestations or hypostases of the 
supreme Principle (“Lord of AB”, “Sole Lerd who bore all by means of 
Heka”) which Itself may be called by different names; seteru may be also 
rendered as “divine principles”, “archetypal names”, “hieroglyphs”, 
“paradigms and energies of the manifested being"; the totality of divine 
forces that constitute the Egyptian universe is summarized by the term 
“Ennead” (psdi), that is, “group of nine" which means both the chief 
noetic meta-structure ef archetypes and the indeterminate amount of 
divine forces, the plurality of gods; in the Instruction for Merizare the Creator 
is referred simply as serer and human beings regarded as images (sun) of 
this God; the gnostic identification with zefen; was indispensable if the 
initiate wished to attune oneself to the power of a particular divine 
principle and to re-establish one’s true identity through sacred 
hermencutics, purification, integration, assimilation, illumination, and 
theurgic union. 


Noesis (voas) intcllection, thought, intellectual intuition, pure 
intuitive apprehension which transcends discursive reason and is related to 
nous, unitied noetic intuition at different levels of reality, for Proclus, 
intelligible and at the same ume intellective (noefon bama kai noeren) Life, 
which is characteristic of self-substantiated henads, exemplifies noesis as a 
process; at the highest ontological level. sees; provides union with the 
intelligible (»octonj world through the so-called “flower of intellect” (unhos 
non): tor lamblichus, the unifying power of the gods transcends all human 
noests (which appears to resemble Plotinian dianoia), but this human 0e; is 
a necessary part ot ascent and co-operation with the divine; the supreme 
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noesis is attainable only through the working of theurgy by the grace of 


god. 


Nous. (VOUS) intelligence, immediate awareness, intuition, intuitive 
intellect: Plato distinguished vons from dianoia — discursive reason: Nous is 
the second hupostasis of Plotinus; every intelligence is its own object 
therefore the act of intellection always involves self-consciousness: the 
substance of intelligence is its noetic content (#oefon), its power of 
intellection (#o#s), and its activity — the act of oess in a macrocosmic 
sense, Noxs is the divine Intellect, the Second God, who embraces and 
personifies the entire noetic cosmos  (Being-Life-Intelligence), the 
Demturge of the manifested universe; such Nous may be compared to 
Hindu Isheara and be represented by such solar gods as the Egyptian Ra; 
nans is independent of body and thus immune trom destruction — it is the 
unitary and divine element, or the spark of divine light, which is present in 
men and through which the ascent to the divine Sun is made possible. 


Ochema: (OX pO) vehicle; a boat which conveys the souls of the dead, 
the soul's chariot in Plato's Phaedrus; by Aristotle, ochewa is understood as 
pneuma — the seat of imagination (phantasia), analogous to that element of 
which the stars are made; the ochema-pneuma as an astral body functions as 
a «uasi-immaterial carrier of the irrational soul; daimons have a misty 
puenma which alters its form in response to their imaginings and thus 
causes them to appear in ever changing shapes: for lamblichus, the 
aetherial and luminous vehicle (astherodes kat augoeides achema) is the 
recipient of divine phantasiai; ochema carries soul down to the state of 
embodiment and is darkened until it becomes fully material and visible: 
the material or lleshly body is also a sort of ochemu Proclus distinguished 
1) the higher unmaterial and luminous ochema into which Plato's Demiurge 
puts the soul (Tim.Ale) and 2) lower, pwewmutikon  ochema, which is 
composite of the four elements and serves as a vehicle ot irrational soul — 
it survives bodily death, but finally is purged away. 


Onome. (OVOpa) wotd, name: a noun as distinct from a verb; for 
Proclus, a name is an efkon ot a paradeigpa, a copy of a model; the words 
(onomata) ate aga/mata, the audible “icons” or "statues" of higher divine 
realities; therefore true names are naturally appropriate, like tmages that 
rellect the form of the object, or like artistic icons that rellect Platonic 
Forms rather than objects of the sensible world. 


Qusta: (00810) being, substance, nature, essence; as P. Hadot pointed 
out: “If we consider the series formed by esa in Plato, ousia in Aristotle, 
ousia in. the Stoics, ora in the Neoplatonists, and the sabstuntia and essemia 
in the church Fathers and the Scholasucs. we shall tind that the idea of 
esa Or essence is amongst the most confused and confusing notions" 
(Philosophy as a Way of Life, p.76): since true being is permanent and 
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intelligible. the substance (oés7a) of beings is their /ogo; and their essence, 
according to Plato (Phaed.6Sd-66a); Proclus identifies pure Being (os) with 
Essence and Substance itself (u4oo55/2); for Neoplatonists, being, real 
existence and essence are inseparable: beings exist insofar as they are 
accessible 10 intellect and have a fixed definition: in the intelligibles the 
essence is never distinguished from real being. 


Paideier. (nader) education, culture; the programme of traditional 
Hellenic education based on imitation of Flomeric exemplars; Plato 
initiated a philosophically oriented pardeta that challenged the traditional 
pattern. of poctically sanctioned culture and shifted the emphasis trom 
body to soul (see: W. Jaeger Paideia: The Ideals of Greek Culture, Oxford 
University Press, 1943, 3 vols.). 


Paradeigma. (Ne PASELYLO) exemplar, paradigm, archetype, pattern, 
mode]: according to Plato, a paradigm of his perfect state is laid up in 
leaven (Rep.592b): the noetic Paradigm is regarded as the model for the 
crealion: the visible world is a living creature made after the likeness of an 
elernal original, i.e. the ideal Living Animal in the world of Forms; thus 
the world is an image of eternal paradigms (Pancdetemata): therelore the 
Demiurge makes the cosmos as an aga/ma (hieratic statue, cultic image, 
ornament) and sets up within it the aga/mata of the individual gods. 


Paradasis: (KAPMSOCI1G) transmission, tradition; e.g. Orpheos paradosis — 
the Orphic tradition. 


Per ankh. the Egyptian term meaning the House of Life, i.e., the temple 
scriptorium and a high school for esoteric training whose priests 
maintained an oral tradition of initiation and also produced writings in 
ditterent branches of knowledge, including theology, mathematics, ritual 
expcrusc. hicratic liturgy, hermencutics, genealogy, astrology, sacred 
geography, nuneralogy, medicine, mythography, architecture, the science 
of theurgic talismans and image-making; the staff of every per ankh was 
constituted by the lector-priests (er? beb) whose role was associated with 
sacred books and the Pe&apower, as well as with preservation of az, the 
cosmic order, and maintaining the theurgic tradition of mystical ascent 
and assimilation to the gods; only through esoteric knowledge and 
initiation into the invisible realm, that is, through symbolic death and 
rebirth, accomplished in the Flouse of Life, was one able to reveal one's 
wkb-identity and be united with immortal divine principles; in the diagram 
of the per ankh (Pap. Salt 825) it is depicted as a symbolic mandala with 
Osuts at the centre: [sis and Nepthys occupy the corners at the side of his 
teet, Horus and Thoth — the comers at the side of the head, Geb 
represents the ground, Nut — the sky; the priests of the Flouse of Life 
follow “the secret way of Thoth”: one of the chief lector-priests (heri rep) 
said regarding the formula imbued with the Je&z power: “Do nor reveal ii 
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to the common man — it is a mystery of the House of Lite" (Pap. Lerden 


3440). 


Peras. (REPaG) limit, boundary; the tundamental cosmological principle 
of the Pythagoreans; the Unlimited (apeiron) is indefinite and in need of 
Limit which in the table of opposites is related to Odd, @ne, Right, Male, 
Rest, Straight, Light, Good, Square; the principles of Limit and the 
Unlimited (discussed in Plato’s Phiæbus) are the Pythagorean monad and 
dyad that constitute the order of henads in Proclus and play a central role 
in the constitution of reality; limit and unlimited serve as two principles 
(archa) of mathemaucal reality (owsia). 


Phantusta: (QOVTAGIG) imagination; for Plato, phantasia belongs to the 
realm of appearance and illusion; for Aristotle, phantasia is neither 
perception nor judgment but a distinct capacity of the soul, the capacity 
which responds to appearances derived from memory, dreams and sense- 
perception; the 2*4 century A.D. sophist Philostratus was the first to call 
the faculty of producing visual images phantasia which is contrasted with 
mimesis: “For mimesis will produce only what sbe has seen, but phantasia 
even what she has not seen as well: and she will produce it by referring to 
the standard of the perfect reality” (Life of Apollonius 6.19). the 
Neoplatonists lack the concept of creative imagination, though the 
Neoplatonic phantasia can reproduce images of higher principles in 
mathematics and language: therefore phantasia, as a mirror, is placed at the 
junction of two ditterent levels of being: the miror of imagination not only 
reflects images of phenomena but also images of noetic Forms, ldeas, 
thus translating revelations and divine epiphanies into visible icons and 
symbols of the higher realities; at the junction of phantasia (which is 
identified with sous pathetikos by Proclus) rational and irrational meet; the 
objects ot phantasia are tapos (imprint), schema (figure) and morphe (shape). 


Philosophie. (ja. ocoQ1a) love of wisdom; the intellectual and “erotic” 
path which leads to virtue and knowledge; the term itself perhaps was 
coined by Pythagoras; the Hellenic philosophia is a prolongation, 
modilication and “modernization” of the Egyptian and Near Eastern 
sapiential ways of life; philosophia cannot be reduced to philosophical 
discourse; for Aristotle, metaphysics is pote philosophia. or theologike, but 
philosophy as theera means dedication to the bios theoretikos, the lite of 
contemplation — thus the philosophical lite means the participation in the 
divine and the acmalization of the divine in the human through persona! 
askesis and inner transformation; Plato defines philosophy as a training tor 
death (Phaed.67cd): the Platonic phrosophia helps the soul to become aware 
of its own immateriality: it liberates from passions and strips awat 
everything that is not truly itself; for Plodnus, philosophy does not wish 
only “to be a discourse about objects, be they even the highest, but it 
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wishes actually to lead the soul to a living, concrete union with the 
Intellect and the Good”; in late Neoplatonism, the ineftable theurgy is 
regarded as the culmination of philosophy. 


Phonetic: (Ppovneotc) thought, understanding, practical wisdom. 
sagacity. prudence; according to some modern scholars, pbroneser is closer 
to the English “wisdom” than sophia, because “wisdom” is, in standard 
English. applied to practical matters; but this is still a disputed issue. since, 
for Aristotle, sophia covers bodily, aesthetic, political, theoretical, and 
religious or metaphysical areas of human activity (Or Philosophy, (r.8). 


Phusts (bootc) (Physis in a more conventional English transcription): 
nature (of something), nature as opposed te the artificial; for Proclus. it is 
the last immaterial reality or power that exists immediately prior to the 
material world and is responsible for all the motion and change within it. 


Pragmata: (paypata) things; in Proclus /4 pragmata also mean 
transcendent realities, noetic entities, real beings. 


Pronois: (iipovotat) providence: the well ordered arrangement of things 
in the cosmos is based on a guiding and planning providence; the concept 
is developed before Socrates; according to Proclus, since all proceeding 
things in their essential aspect "remain" in their higher causes. or 
archetypes, the higher causes not only contain their lower effects but they 
know, or lore-know (gv0-noe/n), these effects; foreknowledge is also a kind 
of love — the providentia? love (erux pronoetikos) by which higher causes care 
for their ettects. 


Proodos. (itpOO06OG) procession; the metaphysical term in the 
Neoplatonic scheme of svone-proodos-epistrophe (primarily a nomphenomenal 
process) that means manifestation: the noemc Life covers multitication, 
the unlimited, and potency or power (danamis) that leads to proodes: tor 
Proclus, remainin gprocession-reversion apply to every form, property, or 
entity, except the One and matter. 


Psuche (Un) (usually transcribed as psyche): soul: breath of life, life- 
stuft: Homer distinguishes between a free soul as a soul of the dead, 
corresponding with 55z;2e (and still regarded as an erdo/os). and body souls. 
corresponding with thames, noos and menos: following the Egypuan 
theological patterns, the Pythagoreans constituted the psyche as the 
rellection of unchanging and immortal principles: from Plato onwards, 
Psuchaz are no longer regarded as eidoia, phantoms or doubles of the body, 
but rather the human body is viewed as the perishable 5/709 of an 
immaterial and immortal soul: there are different degrees of soul (or 
different souls): therefore anything that is alive has a soul (Aristotle De 
amima A14b32): in. Phaedrus 248b the soul is regarded as something to be a 
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separate, selfmoving and immortal entity (cf. Proclus Elements of Theology 
186), Psxohe is the third /upostasts of Plotinus. 


Reb: the Egyptian term for "knowledge" which, first and foremost, is 
the knowledge of spiritual realities, divine names and hieroglyphs, of tbe 
sacred cosmic topography, mythical iconography, and all bcings of the 
Netherworld; this elaborate store of knowledge, including scientific 
observations and theological interpretations, had a cultic function and 
culminated in gosts, that is, in realization of one's differcm archetypal 
identities and in the restoration of one's divine nature: knowledge of the 
Duat conferred a nether-werldly identity on the initiate as “a holy ser in 
the following of Thoth”; Thoth (Djehuty), regarded as Hermes 
Trismegistus by the Hellenes, and his consort Sesheta, or Maat, are the 
chief guardians and providers of all knowledge and wisdom; knowledge of 
Ra, or of his images and noetic rituals expressed in the sun’s daily course, 
conferred on the sage or the initiate a noetic identity: “He who knows it is 
a ba of the ban with Ra"; "He who knows these mysterious representations 
(or symbols) is a well-provided 4&4”; the pharaoh, standing at the apex of 
all creation, is the Gnostic par excellence. he knows the theurgic way of 
ascent and his own metaphysical identity, knows the mysterious words 
that the eastern baw (the “angels” of Thoth) speak, knows the 
cosmogonical birthings of Ra and his self-generations in the waters of 
Nun; in the Amduat, the pharaoh, or the priest who represents him in the 
cult (and, consequently, every initiate, sage, or philosopher), knows the 
mysterious buy ot the Netherworld, the gates and the roads Ra (the solar 
Nous) travels, knows “what is in the hours and their gods", the 
transtigurations of Ra and his images; the spiritual knowledge of the 
Netherworld determines one’s “Osirification”, alchemical transformation, 
and immortalization, thereby allowing one to tace Ra or to be united with 
Atum-Ra. 


Rem. the Egyptian term tor "name"; the divine light, or the sacred, may 
be present in the divine names as it is present in the hieratic statues and all 
divine manifestations (&Peperz): therefore it is maintained that an essential 
relationship exists between the name and the named: accordingly, the 
sacred language is regarded as a dimension of divine presence; the 
Egyptian hymns with name fonnulas (analogous to the dhikr- lormulas in 
Sufism and Hindu mantras) themselves are called “transfigurations” 
(ra&bw) and are related to the root zéh, meaning to radiate, to illuminate, to 
be a divine spirit or an intelligible light; theretore akbu (radiant noetic 
quality) refers to the theurgic power of the sacred word which is able to 
illuminate, elevate, or to reveal the divine realities as well as their hidden 
meaning; in the cult realm, the sacred language is viewed as the language 
of deities themselves. since onlv deities make use of the theurgic power of 
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names, ilong with the pharaoh (the son of Ra) and the initiated priests to 
whom the pharaoh delegates his priestly and "philosophical" function. 


Sah, the Egyptian term for one’s "golden" spiritual body which serves 
as a vehicle of the «& intellect; the idealized shape of the mummy (viewed 
as an icon and receptacle of the animating divine forces) is a visible 
symbol of the immortal sah body and itself is called sas, the *germination" 
of the spiritual body constitutes a long path of initiations and alchemical 
transtermations based on metaphysical knowledge and correct hieratic 
rites: thc initiate is to be identified with the sacred Scarab, the god of self- 
renewal. who represents the cosmogonical emergence of Being trom the 
ineffable Beyond-Being: “f am the god Khepera, and my members shall 
have an everlasung existence...”; the germination of the spiritual body, that 
is, of the noetic body of light, follows the patterns of the member-based 
body-structure and the member-based archaic psychology: all the 
members of one's body need to be turned into their spiritual equivalents; 
the re-membering of the Osirian body (ie. the restoration of the 
members of the dismembered body) as well as the passage beyond the 
Osirian realm to that of Ra, are the essential components of the 
germination of the immortal sa+-body: the initiate himself (as the radiant 
ukh saturated by the rays that irradiate trom the intelligible Demiurge) 
claims to be both the primordial lotus (a symbol of selt-transformation 
and rebirth) which shines in the Land of Purity, and the golden child, R.a 
Netertum, who emerges from the divine lotus-Ilower or trom the Lake of 
Flames in his glorious solar form; &hat (or shat) is one’s morta! body, one's 
corpse, and sah (or saha) is one’s immortal spiritual body. 


Sekhenr. the Egyptian term designating "power", an active emanation of 
deity or the divine power which (as a sort of shakti) can be attached to any 
god; in a certain respect, sekhem is made visible in the :e&2ez sceptre held 
by the Egyptian officials as a symbol of royal authority; the initiate or the 
deceased, who is united with noesc principles, also acquires the quality of 
sekhem which, however, may differ in its measure and intensity; the 
receptacle of a god (its sculptured or painted image) is called se&hem as 
well: therefore the numerous texts describe the ba of the god which alights 
on his se&hezy; thereby the image is animated and is able to reveal the 
divine presence, provide oracles, or irradiate divine grace (like the Suti 
barakah, and glory: the se&hem-power is often associated with Hathor, 
known as “Eye ef Ra", the whole (restored) /7zzeye, the vehicle ef divine 
energy projected into the world; this power has both demiurgic and 
theurgic, as well as destructive and salvilic aspects. 


Sehu: (oE£tp&) chain, series; the term, derived (rom Orphism and 
Homer, refers 10 the vertical series, consisting of a single principle. monad 
or henad, and repeated at different levels of reality: ser and taxis are both 
transverse and vertical series; each level of serrr (which may be compared 
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to a ray of light) reproduces those above it: therefore the gods’ names 
refer not only to the henad as the source of each procession, but also to 
all the members of that procession: “For each chain bears the name ot its 
monad and the partial spirits enjoy having the same names as their wholes, 
‘thus there are many Apollos and Poseidons and Hephaestuses of all 
sorts" (Proclus f» Remp. 1.92.2(f); thus the manilested reality is a:ranged as 
the hierarchy of chains that embrace divine, angelic, daimonic, heroic, 
human and irrauonal levels (including animals, plants and minerals), all 
dependent on their proper divine henad, in the sense of being in its sera; 
in some respects reza is equivalent to the Arabic Suli term selah. 


Sema. the Egyptian term fer "union"; the sewa hieroglyph represents 
two lungs attached to the trachea and symbolizes the unitication of equal 
parts (e.g. the union of Two Lands — Upper and Lower Egypt — or of two 
gods such as Horus and Seth, Horus and Thoth); the sewa hieroglyph 
retlects the royal prerogauves of union: however, in funerary and esoteric 
initiatory contexts it may signify the initiate’s becoming a royal ba. or a 
neter, that is, to indicate a kind of mystical union, or union between 
ditferent divine principles themselves. 


Shakti: the Sanskrit term fer "power" and the name of the goddess; 
while the Advaita Vedanta considers shak as material and different from 
the spiritual Brahman, certain Tantric schools regard Shakti as being 
identical to the supreme Principle (Parama Shira, whose possession of 
Svatantrya Shakti indicates his absolute integral nature which acts through 
his power of action, &ry« shakti; accordingly, the manifestation of the 
universe is a mode of the supreme Lord’s self-revelation through bis own 
Shakti which functions on the ditferent levels of being and acquires 
different qualities; as a fenunine aspect of the divine, s4vk# is both 
creating the universe of theophanies (funcuoning as spinda-shakit or 
ultimate vibratory energy) and revealing the divine glory (arsbrarya); shakti 
is both “closing” (nimesha) and “opening” (wnmesha), that is, involved in the 
process of progressive manifestation. characterized by obscuring or 
concealing spiritual realities, and in the process of spiritual realization and 
the dissolution of the cosmos either macrocosmically (at the end of a 
world cycle), or microcosmically (br the annihilation of one's lower 
nature); the shr-yantra which depicts the complementary relationship 
berwecn Shiva and Shakti, consists of the five upwar d-pointing triangles 
which represent Shiva, and the four downward-pointing triangles which 
represent Shakti: their interweaving stands fer cosmic existence as a 
whole; as the primordia! lite force (wwk/ya-prina) shakti is universally 
present in the cosmos; as the serpent power (Aundalinishaki it ts depicted 
as being coiled around a shira-lingam or as ascending through the spinal 
column, seshwwna. and leading the initiate (sadhséa) to immortality and 
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enlightenment; thus, it ts analogous to the power of the Egyptian goddess 


Hathor. 


apos: (OxovtocG) aim, purpose, target; lamblichus developed the 
docitine that each philosophical source work, especially in the case of 
Plato’s dialogues (since the dialogue is regarded as a imicrocosmic 
reflection of the divine macrocosm) must have one basic subject matter, 
or sEopor. to which all parts of the text are related; consequently, the 
introductory portion of the dialogues now assume an allegorical and 


metaphysical significance. 


Santbemna: (GOVOn |e) token, passport, parole, symbol (in most cases 
meaning the same as sumbolen); a plaited basket (asta mystica) of the 
Eleusinian mysteries is called the “watchword” (fo santhema Elensinion 
mustenon. Clement of Alex. Protrep.2.21.2); the sunthemata of the Chaldean 
Ondcies are considered as the “thoughts of the Father" and have a 
cosmogonic role similar to that of the Forms in Middle Platonism; they 
have an anagogic function: when the soul remembers the paternal 
sunthema. it returns to the paternal Intellect; according to lamblichus, the 
gods create all things by means of images and signify all things through 
sunbentata (De wyster.136.6.(£); there are material synthemata and immaterial 
sunthemata (among them — stones, shells, parts of animals, plants, flowers, 
sacred statues and icons, sounds, rhythms, melodies, incantations, lights, 
numbers, ineffable names of the gods); the material objects that preserve 
the power of the gods are regarded as sunthemata by the theurgists and 
function as receptacles for the gods; the swnthewa, understood as the 
impresion and power of the god (similar to Hindu yantra), awakens soul to 
the divinity which it presents or symbolizes. 


Sumbolon: (GU foAov) symbol (sawbadlein means “to join); a fragment 
of a whole object, such as a éessera hoyprtals, which can be joined with the 
other half swmbolon suggests both incompleteness and the partial 
revelation of secret meaning; the so-called Pythagorean symbols are 
maxims (zkousmata. “things heard”) representing in an enigmatic and 
archaic form the basic teachings on the proper conduct of life; only in the 
alegoncal tradition of Neoplatonic hermeneutics the theory of 
metaphysical, cosmogonic, and theurgic symbolism was elaborated. and 
sumbolon achieved the status of a major critical concept; in the Chaldean 
Oracles. the sumbola ate sown throughout the cosmos by the Paternal 
Demiurge and serve as the essential means of ascent and return to the 
gods; every soul was created by the Denyurge with harmonic ratios (/go7) 
and divine symbols (sumbola thei. Proclus In Tim, L.3.32-33): the /ogoi that 
consaitute the soul’s essence are svevbo/a and may be awakened through 
theurgic rites; for Proclus, the inspired myths of Homer communicare 
their truth not hy making images (ez&oe)) and imitations (s/imematd), but 
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by making symbols (swwbola or sunthematd), because “symbols are not 
imitations of that which they symbolize” (/» Remp. L198.15-16). 


Sophia. (Gopi) wisdom; the term covers all spheres of human activity, 
all ingenious invention aimed at satisfying one’s material, political and 
religious needs; Hephaistos (like his prototypes — the Ugantian Kothar 
wa-Hasis and the Egyptian Ptah) is poluphronos, very wise, klniometit, 
renowned in wisdom — here “wisdom” means not simply some divine 
quality, but wondreus skill, cleverness. technical ability, magic power; in 
Egypt all sacred wisdom (especially knowledge of secret divine names and 
words of power, bekan. or demiurgic and theurgic mantras, which are able 
to restore one’s true divine identity) was under the patronage of Thoth; in 
classical Greece, the inspired poet, the lawgiver, the politician, the 
magician, the natural philosopher and sophist — all claimed wisdom, and 
indeed “philosophy” is the love of wisdom, phzlo-sophia, i.e. a way of life 
which requires effort in order to achieve its goal of wisdom, the ideal of 
sophos (sage) in the newly established Platonic paideia is exemplified by 
Socrates; in Neoplatonism, theoretical wisdem (though the term sophia is 
rarely used) means contemplation of the eternal Forms and becoming like 
nous, Or a god; there are characterisuc properties which constitute the 
divine nature and which are transmitted to all the divine classes: good 
(agatbotes), wisdom (sophia) and beauty (kalos. 


Taxis: (text) erder, series: any level of reality, constituted by seim in 
which the distinctive property of a particular god er henad is successively 
mirrored; the chain of being proceeds trom simplicity to complexity and 
subsequently from complexity to simplicity; the hierarchy of ‘aexeis 
establishes the planes of being or world-orders (diakosmoi). 


Telestike. (teAEOTIKN) one of the Neoplatonic names for theurgy and 
hieratic rituals; the animation ot statues; /e/est/&e mania of Phaedrus 244e 
employs purifications and rites; according te Hermeias (In Phaedr.92.16- 
24), telestic madness is ranked above all the others inasmuch as it gathers 
all the ethers together and possesses them (that is, theology, all 
philosophy and erotic mania); there are different kinds of fefutike. 


Telte. (teA€T1)) initiation, the rite of initiation; to initiate is 74e or else 
muein: the initiate is called muster, the ritual of initiation — felefe, and the 
building where initiation takes place — 7/e/esteron: telete is also used for 
religious celebration generally; the mysteries are called /4aZ in 
Neoplatonism, souls follow the mystery-rites (deta) and prepare fer the 
beholding of the realities of Being; acerding to Proclus, faith (piis) is the 
cause of the ineffable initiation: “fer on the whole the initiation does not 
happen through intellection and judgment, but through the silence which 
is unifying and is superier te every cognitive activity” (Pl. Theol. IV.31.8- 
16). 
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Theias utter. (Betos a vp) divine man, a god-like sage: the Neoplatonic 
ideal of “sainthood”. 


Theologia: (DgoAoyt&) divine science, theology, %gos about tbe gods, 
considered to be rhe essence of felta} tor Aristotle, a synonym ef 
metaphysics or lirst philosophy (prete philosophia) in contrast with physics 
(.Meraph.1026a18); however, physics (phxsio/agia) is sometimes called a kind 
of theology (Proclus lv Tz». £217.25); for Neoplatonists, among the 
ancient theologians (fhea/age:) arc Orpheus, Homer, Hesiod and other 
divinely inspired. poets, the creators of theogonies and keepers of sacred 
rites. 

Theiurir. (QEWPIA) centemplation, theory; the contemplative virtue is 
called sheorvitke: like the beholding of festivals of the gods and their 
epiphanies, philosophy introduces the beholding of the well ordered 
cosmos, still called by the same word, theoria, in Neoplatenism, the 
creative power ef the cosmos is contemplation (theora) and intellecuon 
(noesis): therefore divine praxis is theorza; for Plounus, on every level of 
reality creation is the result ef the energy produced by contemplation 
(Einu.8.3-4). every intellect contemplates directly itself; contemplation may 
be compared to the mystery-rites ffeletai). 


Theos. (QE0G) god; the term semeumes is used in a wide and loose 
sense; “everything is full of gods” (panta plere thon), according to Thales; 
the cesmos may be regarded as a theophany — the manifestation of the 
One (likened to the supreme transcendent Sun) and the divine Nez that 
censiitutes the different levels of divine presence concealed by screens or 
veils (parapetasmata): in ancient Greece, speaking ot /5eo: or shear, one posits 
an absolute point of reference for everything that has tmpact, validity, and 
pennanence, while indistinct influences which affect man directly can be 
called damon: for Plato and Plotinus, wows, the universal soul, the stars. and 
also the human soul are divine; thus there are invissble and visible gods, 
arranged in a hierarchy of henads which follows the arrangement of nine 
hypotheses of Plato's Parmenides; thee? are the first principles, heaads (as 
ptus then), intellects and divine souls, but the supreme God is the 
ineffable One, er the Good: in some respects, theos is an equivalent of the 
Egyptian aeter; neters ate the gods, the first principles, divine powers, 
manifestations — both transcendent and immanent. 


Theonma: (BEovupyt) theurgy; the rites understeod as divine acts (theta 
erga) or the working of the gods (theo erga); theurgy is nor intellectual 
theorizing about God (theolygra), but clevatioa to God; the term is coined 
bv the editers of the Chaldean Oracks but the ancient practice of 
contacting the gods and ascent to the divine goes back te the 
Mesopotamiun and Egyptian hieratic tradiuens; Neoplatanic theurgy is 
based bath on the Chaklean panerns and the exegesis of Plato’s Phaedrus. 
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Timaeus, Sympesium, and other dialogues, and thus regarded as an 
outgrowth of the Platonic philosophy and the Pythagorean negative 
theology; therefore the theurgical praxz: do not contradict the dialectic of 
Plato; theurgy deifies the soul through the series of ontological symbols 
and sunthemata that cover the entire hierarchy ot being and lead to 
unification and ineffable unity with the gods; theurgy is based on the laws 
of cosmogony in their ritual expression and imitates the orders of the 
gods; for lamblichus, it transcends all rawonal philosophy (or intellectual 
understanding) and transforms man into a divine being. 


Tep sei the Egyptian term tor the metaphysical notion of the First 
Time (én illo tempore of traditional cosmogonies and ritual practices), that ts, 
for the noetic realm of all archetypal precedents: as the First Occasion, tep 
sepi means the coming into being from the abyss of Nun (deus absconditus), 
the passage from the Beyond-Being to Being, symbolized by the emerging 
of Atum-Ra from the primordial Waters; fep sepi is the mythical and ageless 
age of the gods where all paradigmatic events ot Egyptian theology (such 
as death and resurrection of Osiris) are located in the eternal “now”. 


$^ ce ? g 


Upaya. the Sanskrit term meaning “way”, "path", “method”, “means of 
approach”: F. Schuon regards the exoteric forms of all religions as a sort 
of »paya, that is, both as an indispensable means for one’s spiritual life and 
as a "soteriological mirage" — a providentia] lormal veil of the “formless 
truth”. 


Yantra: the Sanskrit term for the symbolic geometric design which 
functions as a means of different ritual practices, contemplation, 
visualization, concentration, tbeurgic ascent and assimilation to divine 
principles; yawfw is a hieratic instrument, a device for immortalization 
which saves (/rra/s) all beings trom the Lord of Death; it mantra is 
regarded as the soul of the initiate's chosen deity (éshfa-devata), yantra is the 
deity’s receptacle, its sacred body; in a certain respect, yantra is a graphic 
image of the entire universe, viewed as a well-structured play of 
theophanies; usually yantra is a simplified geometric representation of the 
mandala-\ike palace which has tour gates and the central dot (bindu); the so- 
called 54ja-yantras are the cultic instruments of worship, and the raksha- 
vantras ace the protective amulets; the shrt-yanint is a geometric 
representation of the Macranthropos (purusha), yantras belong to the same 
kind of hieratic items as the theurgic sumboli and sunthemata employed by 
the Hellenic Neoplatonists and the Egyptian priests skilled in sacred 
geometry, contemplative mathematics. and talismanic lore. 
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